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The KLAMATH COUNTRY 


with noble mountain ranges covered with great pine forests, 

possessed of a climate that ten months in the year is ideal, 
the Klamath Basin, heretofore isolated and almost unknown, is 
being made readily accessible. 

This rich basin is a plateau 4,000 feet above the sea level, 
divided into valleys by mountain spurs and given variety by 
several fresh-water lakes. Of these, the three largest cover two 
hundred thousand acres. 

Development has been retarded by lack of immigration and 
lack of transportation. 

The annual precipitation of sixteen inches is chiefly in the 
winter, in the form of mountain snow. The summer rainfall is 
too light to assure crops. The Siskiyou and Cascade Mountains 
presented a strong barrier to railroad builders. Therefore, with 
a trunk line of railway hardly fifty miles to the west, and the 
largest body of fresh water available for irrigation west of the 
‘Mississippi at its very door, this rich region has been little mére 
than a pasture for cattle and sheep, its lakes and marshes homes 
for untold numbers of wild fowl, and its forests and mountains but 
the haunts of wild animals. 

All this is to be changed marvelously by two factors — Govern- 
ment irrigation and reclamation and railroad construction. 

The United Papoverament has Beoprod 4 HE GOVERN. 
plan which may reclaim and irrigate about 200,- 

000 acres of the Klamath Basin. The necessary MENT AT WORK 
appropriation has been made. In 1906 the first section, or unit, of 
the main canal was completed, and now in the spring of 1908 water 
is ready for 20,000 acres. Work on the second unit is also well 
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under way. About one-half of the land is either marsh or covered 
by shallow water, and the work of its reclamation will be the last 
of the task. But in the spring and summer of 1908 there will be 
thousands of acres of fertile land with water to choose from, and 
they who seek their homes in Klamath will have no occasion to 
regret their early coming. 

The work of the Government. is divided into two projects, the 
upper and the lower. The latter, the most important, has for its 
principal water supply Upper Klamath Lake, the largest navigable 
body of fresh water in the West. The supply taken from it will 
lessen the size of Link River, its outlet, but will not affect the 
volume of water in the lake itself. The topography of the land is 
such that the water from the lake can be distributed over a large 
area by gravity. 

Clear Lake, in California, is the source of supply of the upper 
project. It will become a reservoir, and its outlet, Lost River, 
diverted into the Klamath River and superseded largely as a water 
carrier by an irrigation canal. This oddest of streams, ‘“‘meandering 
with a mazy motion,” after flowing aimlessly a hundred miles, 
arrives within six miles of its source and finally sinks in Tule Lake. 
Tule Lake, a broad sheet of water, whose greatest depth is about 
30 feet, has no other water supply and no outlet. With the 
diversion of Lost River, its bed will be partly reclaimed. 

The Government work, all told, will represent an expenditure 
of $4,400,000, and this investment is placed at the disposal of the 
homeseekers, the United States assuming all risk of and respon- 
sibility for the investment. 

The Southern ai is building northeast- THE APPROACH 
ward from Weed Station, on Shasta Route, 

350 miles north of San Francisco. Miles of SEE EROS OREO 
road are completed and twenty miles more are under construction. 
Rights of way have been purchased to the town of Klamath Falls, 
and it is the announced policy of the company to proceed with the 
work vigorously, as fast as men and materials can be secured. By 
the autumn of 1908 construction will be so far along that the 
movement of crops to market will require no teaming over the 
mountains. In 1909 the road will be completed to Klamath Falls. 
Another branch is under survey, southeastward from Natron, 
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Oregon, to the Klamath region, over the Cascade Mountains. 
_ Active work will begin in 1908. 

Klamath Falls, the county-seat of Klamath County, PRINCIPAL 
Oregon, and the commercial center of the Klamath TOWNS 
region, is a lively town of 2,500 people, with good 
graded and high schools, a fine water system, electric light and 
power plant, telephone system and other city utilities. It is the 
diversion point of the chief canals of the irrigation project, and is 
headquarters for the United States Government Reclamation 
Service and the Klamath Water Users’ Association. The hotel 
facilities are good. Merrill, near Tule Lake, is the center of a 
large fertile section south of Klamath Falls, and part of its sur- 
rounding lands are already watered by the Government irriga- 
tion system. Bonanza, on Lost River, is the principal trading 
point of the Upper Project. It is at the junction of the largest 
valleys. 

The upland soil is chiefly a rich, sandy loam of 

; : if : : SOIL’S 
great uniformity and lasting fertility. It is a mix- 
“ture of disintegrated and eroded lava with volcanic EER 
ash and diatomaceous earth. The lake and tule (marsh) lands 
are made of finely disintegrated volcanic material and organic 
matter, the latter the decomposed vegetable accumulation of ages. 
Nowhere, perhaps, can be found a more fertile country. The 
uplands are very similar to the soils of the famous Yakima Valley 
in Washington, while the lowlands are in a class by themselves in 
richness. The soils are free from gumbo and adobe characteristics, 
very easy to work, without stones, and do not bake easily. In a 
few localities patches of alkali may be found, but these are quite 
infrequent and can be cared for by proper drainage. ‘The soil is of 
uniformly great depth, and very rarely is there hard-pan near the 
surface. 

The climate of the Klamath Basin is delightful in 
late spring, summer and autumn and till midwinter. 
With its scenic and hunting and fishing attractions, the region 
is becoming a great summer resort. The weather is only mod- 
erately warm in summer and not severely cold in winter. There 
is little zero weather. Destructive storms are unknown. Some 
winters are open without snow, but occasionally there is enough 
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snow for sleighing. Spring plowing begins in the latter part of 
February or early in March. March and April are the rainiest 
months, and January is the coldest. Very little rain falls in the 
summer, and crops may be harvested without fear of a storm. 


The average number of clear days every year is about three 
hundred, and even in stormy weather a day rarely passes with the 
sun’s face hidden the entire time. The clear atmosphere and the 
elevation make bright the sunny days and give the sky the deepest 
blue, while at night the starry firmament is_ brilliant beyond 
description and beyond the conception of fog-belt inhabitants. 

Where the water supply is limited, sage-brush 
mantles the valleys with gray. In the marshlands are NATIVE 

. VEGETATION 
many species of rushes, sedges and tules. The flora 
of the basin is far above the average in variety, for here meet 
northern and southern plants, oddly commingling. The land 
is rich in wild plums, choke-berries, huckleberries, wild goose- 
berries, wild currants, and other economic plants. There are 
many species of nutritive native grasses; indeed, the basin has 
long been a stockman’s summer paradise. Many of the smaller 
valleys are simply large meadows. 

The lower hills surrounding the basin are covered with range 
erasses, and scattered parks of juniper, mountain mahogany and 
other arid land shrubs. The higher lands are covered with regal 
forests of red fir, sugar and yellow pine, and cedar. 

In abundance may be grown the cereals 
(except corn), alfalfa, various nutritious 
grasses, root crops, potatoes, asparagus, 
celery, all hardy fruits, vegetables and 
berries. 

Alfalfa, which has created more wealthy farmers in the irri- 
gated West than any other farm product, may be grown to per- 
fection. Two (and in favored sections three) crops are cut each 
year, and after the last harvest the vigorous growths permit of 
pasturage for stock. 

The Klamath section will rival eastern Washington and Oregon 
in wheat production, both in quality and quantity. Land well 
cultivated and with plenty of water yields fifty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, while dry farming secures from twelve to twenty 
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bushels. The average, under favorable water conditions, should be 
thirty-five bushels per acre. 

Oats yield per acre, with dry farming, from twenty-five to 
thirty bushels; on irrigated land, sixty bushels; and with excep- 
tionally favorable conditions, almost a hundred. Barley yields, 
on dry land, twenty-five bushels per acre, which is always doubled 
and often trebled on properly irrigated land. Rye also grows well, 
and peculiarly enough is often dry farmed as a hay or roughage 
crop for stock. 


Apple raising will prove a profitable occupation in the uplands. 
Pears, plums, prunes and cherries do well, while in favored loca- 
tions most excellent peaches may be raised; but care must be 
taken by planting late-blooming, hardy varieties of all these 
fruits, because of late frosts. 

The evidence of what small fruits will do is found in the wealth 
of wild berries. All the berries may be grown to great advantage 
as soon as a market becomes available. 

The richness of the soil and the ease with which it is worked 
make the Klamath section a vast potential garden. Here, with 
irrigation, intensive cultivation” will be widely practiced. The 
careful cultivation that makes land in sections of Southern 
California, the San Joaquin, Sacramento, Santa Clara, Pajaro, — 
Arroyo Grande and other California valleys worth hundreds of 
dollars per acre will produce the same result here. 

The Klamath Basin is already a great native pasture-land, and 
when are added alfalfa, clover, etc., it will be an unexcelled dairy 
country. At present cattle and sheep occupy the fields. There 
are many Herefords and some Shorthorns, Devons and Galloways. 
But with the coming of easy transportation will come the day 
of the more profitable milch cow — the day of the Holstein and 
Jersey. The Klamath Basin is full of fine horses. 

Well adapted to hog raising, the pig has been almost totally 
. neglected in the Klamath region, yet with disease unknown and 
crops and climate naturally adapted to his needs, he will later 
become one of the most important of its commercial factors. 
Poultry raising awaits but transportation to make it of large pro- 
portions, though now a thriving industry with a local demand far 
in excess of the supply. 
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The Klamath Basin market is at present the California cities 
principally, especially San Francisco. The beef and mutton of this | 
section have for years found there a ready and satisfactory market. 

With the coming of the railroad the markets of the new 
Klamath industries will be the world, but chiefly the Pacific 
Coast. Apples and other fruits may go East, but with the Coast 
unable to supply its home markets with staple crops, the Coast 
States, the Pacific Islands and Alaska will need all that will be 
produced. All cereals will find either a good home market or 
export by water to the world’s markets. 


Dairy and meat products during 1907 were imported from 
the East by the hundreds of carloads to supply the Coast market. 
The lumber and mining industries of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California supply very good home markets of limited 
extent, but constantly increasing. 
MANUFACTURING Lumber and its products, in connection “ue 
the large water supply, will undoubtedly build 
INDUSTRIES up many industries along the Upper Klamath 
Lake. Lumber mills, box factories, furniture factories, will all 
find profitable foothold here. The Government will control a 
considerable water-power in connection with its irrigation work, 
and the land-owner of the locality will fall heir to all which the 
Government develops. 
THE COST There is at present no Government foe open for 
; settlement, nor will there be until the lower lakes are 
OF LANDS : ; 
reclaimed — which may not be for some years. In 
the meantime, under agreement with the owners, the Government 
is furnishing water for privately owned land. The owners must 
sell excess land (if the holding exceeds 160 acres), since the Govern- 
ment will not sell the water to non-residents, and will not sell 
more than enough to any one man to irrigate 160 acres. The 
Government plan does not contemplate the ownership of large 
holdings, but purposes to force their sub-division, and thus pro- 
vide opportunities for industrious people seeking rural homes. 
The result will be a community in the Klamath Basin of well 
cultivated farms under irrigation, where crop failures will be 
unknown and where the population will be dense enough to 
afford all the utilities of suburban sections. 
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The present prices of Klamath lands range from $15 to $50 
per acre, depending upon location as related to towns and the 
first irrigating canals. 


The cost per acre for the government water right and main- 
tenance has not yet been determined, though the cost ultimately 
will be a figure which the lands can well withstand. It will be 
such a cost per acre as will be expended to install the irrigation 
system by the Government. 

As land can be purchased with small cash payments and paid 
for out of crops produced, little capital is required by the 
homeseeker. He should, however, have sufficient to provide 
himself with a wagon, costing about $100, a team (about $200 to 
$300), and a few hundred dollars to make necessary payments on 
house, barn, fence, etc., in addition to payments required on land. 

Lumber is cheap — about $15 per thousand at retail. Fencing, 
including material and work, costs $75 to $100 per mile. Retail 
prices on all household and farm articles are about the same as 
in the Sacramento Valley, California, in Rogue River Valley, 
Oregon, with the added wagon and branch-line freight charge of 
about a cent and a half per pound. This will be materially reduced 
with the advent of the railroad. 

The wagon roads in summer are very good, through the cour- 
tesy of Nature. The mountain roads are not yet properly prepared 
for winter use. The Basin roads are good the year round. How- 
ever, teaming of all kinds is chiefly summer work. 

Wood is the principal fuel, and is cheap, as it comes from the 
surrounding ridges. Juniper and mahogany are used in the lower 
sections chiefly, and pine and fir in the upper part of the Basin. 

There are no crop pests. Grasshoppers and similar foes of the 
plains farmer have never existed here. 

The railroad and the government enterprises and nearby saw- 
mills furnish employment all the time, and any homeseeker will 
be able to secure work at good wages at any and all times during 
the next three years. Pay for unskilled work is $2 to $2.50 per — 
day, and skilled labor in proportion. 

The great value of the Klamath project to the homeseeker is 
that he has no chance to lose. He plays no game with fortune. 
The United States Government is to supply the water. There is 
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no severe weather to contend with. There is constant employ- 
ment at hand. The soil is of demonstrated fertility. The crops 
to be raised are staples, easy to transport and with a steady, 
 never-failing market. There are no excessive prices to contend 
with in creating a home. With the absolute assurance of railway 
transportation by the time he has _his place fairly in order, it 
would seem that the nature of Fortune’s knock at his door should 
be quickly realized. 


The Klamath region is one of the scenic sections 
of America. Beautiful Klamath Lake is walled to HEALTH AND 
the west with the forest-clad, towering Cascades. PLEASURE 
Mt. Shasta, Northern Sentinel of the Sierra, is an everyday picture 
before the eyes of Klamath Falls. There are two fine resorts on 
Klamath Lake. Pelican Bay and Williamson River are known 
all over the country for their fine trout fishing. There are many 
other beautiful lakes and numerous mountain streams. 

Crater Lake, one of the wonders of earth, is reached by a pretty 
steamer ride up the lake from Klamath Falls, and then half a day’s 
picturesque stage ride to the rim of this wonderful cup, four 
thousand feet deep and half filled with water. 

At the south end of the Basin are the interesting Modoe lava 
beds. 

As a hunting ground, the Klamath has no superior in America. 
Its lakes and marshes are breeding grounds for millions of wild 
fowl, while in the forested mountains deer and bear are plentiful. 
The trout fishing in lakes and streams delights the heart of the 
most-traveled angler. 

B Poplar, box-elder, oe black walnut, elm, SHADE TREES 
irch, maple, mountain ash, horse-chestnut, and 

mulberry are grown very successfully as shade AND FLOWERS 
trees. All the flowers of a temperate clime flourish. 

Butte Valley is a fertile valley of a hundred 
thousand ee miles south of "Tlamath Lake. BUTTE VALLEY 
Macdoel, on the eastern edge of the valley, is the present terminus 
of the Klamath Lake branch of the Southern Pacific Company. 
The valley has just been opened for settlement. Its climate is 
similar to that of Klamath Basin, but with more rainfall and less 
need of irrigation, though irrigation is to be largely practiced 
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through construction of privately owned systems. The valley is 
beautifully placed among forest-covered hills, and, as lands are 
cheap, will undoubtedly attract its share of the homeseekers that 
will seek this section of the country in 1908. 
THE ROUTES TO The principal route will be over the South- 
ern Pacific to Dorris, 413 miles north of San 
KLAMATH BASIN Francisco, thence eleven by stage to the Lake, 
and then by steamer eighteen miles to Klamath Falls. As the” 
railroad progresses the stage ride will be lessened accordingly. 
This route through Butte Valley is very interesting and attractive 
and is now the only route. The service is daily. The 
Southern Pacific, Klamath Branch, heretofore operating only 
to Bray, is now open to Dorris 
From the East, through trains are operated to California over 
the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific via Ogden, and over 
the Sunset route via El Paso. Whenever the number of passengers 
justify, arrangements can be made for through tourist. sleepers 
from Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Washington, D. C., 
New Orleans, ete., direct to Dorris. Passengers reaching the 
Klamath Basin via Portland should use the through train service 
of the Union Pacific and Oregon Railroad and Navigation Co. 
from the East to that city. 
For further information about the Klamath Basin, the route 
there, and other western lands open to settlers, write or call on 
any of the Southern Pacific Agents named herein. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The following books, abscui ative of the different sections of country | named, have 
been prepared with great care from notes and data gathered. by local agents with a 
special eye to fullness and accuracy. They are up-to-date handbooks, profusely illus- 
trated from the best photographs, and form a series invaluable to the tourist, settler 
and the investor. They will be sent to any address, postage paid; on receipt of five 
cents each. 12 cents for three or fifteen cents for the first four named. 

THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE Coast COUNTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI, ' 

KIncGs AND KERN CANYONS AND GIANT ForEST, 5 cents. 

Tue New ARIZONA. 

Tue New NeEvapa, 5 cents. ; 

YOSEMITE VALLEY AND THE MARIPOSA GROVE, 5 cents. . : ‘ 

WAYSIDE Notes ALONG THE SUNSET Route (In Preparation). 


The following publications, most of which are illustrated, will be sent fren: of 
charge, but one cent for each in stamps should be enclosed for postage: 


Bic TREE FOLDER. WueEn Coot SEA BREEZES BLow. 
CALIFORNIA Ciimatic Map, folder. CAMPER’S PARADISE. 

Coast LINE Resorts, folder. / OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHO. 
Eat CALIFORNIA FRUIT. Suasta Resorts, fclder. 


LAKE TAHOE Resorts, folder. 


SuNsET MAGAZINE—A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine dealing with 
land and seas west of the Rockies, 192-224 pages. Best of Western stories and descrip- 
tive matter. Including magnificent premium, the annual subscription is $1.50. 15c 
per copy. Any news-stand. 


Requests should be addressed to Cuas. S, FEE, Passenger Traffic Manager, SouTH- 
ERN Paciric, San Francisco, Cal, 
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\ The Sacramento Valley 
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A Great Empire and a Great Opportunity 


Here is a portion of it of which it may be said that the most 

favored lands on the planet are not more desirable for human 
homes. Italy is not more genial; France not more fruitful; 
Spain not more sunny; Egypt not watered by a more enriching 
tiver. The Sacramento Valley is one of the great valleys of 
the world, not in area alone, but in its excellencies, its resources, 
fertility, beauty and climate. 

The valley itself is about 160 miles long by from seven to 
sixty miles wide, and represents nearly 4,000,000 acres of level 
land, while the bordering foothill and mountain intervales em- 
brace about 1,200,000 acres additional. The total area of the 
valley and its tributary country is exactly 17,908,960 acres, but 
much of this vast area is rich only in minerals, in timber, and in 
Streams. It is the sustaining water shed of the valley, and in- 
valuable as such; it is the protecting mountain barrier, shutting 
cities, farms and homes away from fierce winds and cold waves, 
it includes also many small valleys and much excellent land 
which is merely rolling or hilly, easily tilled, productive and in 
a delightful climate. Some of the best fruit lands of the State 
are in these mountain counties, and their resources of all kinds 
naturally find trade centers in the valley. How great the 
whole region is may be better conceived if we say that its area 
about equals the combined area of Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Connecticut and Delaware. It is thus an empire in extent, 
and with scenery, soil, climate and products varied enough 
to suit “‘all sorts and conditions of men.’’ 


T IS difficult to write about California save with enthusiasm. 
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Riverside Drive, Sacramento. 


It is well watered. The great artery of the valley is the 
Sacramento River, while streams from the Coast Range and 
creeks and Rivers from the Sierra Nevada are many. The west 
side of the valley has the least water, the east side being crossed 
by six rivers of considerable size and many smaller streams. 
But the whole region has abundant water, and the rainfall ranges 
from about 17 to 34 inches. 


The soil is not uniformly good. It never isin any country. 
Most of this is very rich and deep, but the valley was laid out 
on such a generous scale that some waste land was thrown in 
for good measure. In general, the soil is alluvial. It has been 
drawn through the ages from the forested mountains and is 
rich in lime. This makes plant food availabley resists drought, 
forms and retains humus or vegetable mould, and renders the 
soil easily tillable. Over all is a climate so exceptional as to 
deserve the attention of every man who tills the land. It is 
here a chief factor in the farmer’s life and makes this northern 
valley a part of California in its range of products. For this 
is the land of the orange and the fig, as truly as the central 
and southern portion of the State. It affords a great opportu- 
nity to the culturist of the soil, 
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Sacramento River at Colusa. 


Why? Because there is room. Because land is plenty 
and men are lacking to develop it. It can be bought at prices 
that will never be known again. Why so? Because the bréak- 
ing up of the great ranches puts a vast acreage on the market 
at second-hand values. Because, again, there is a great move- 
ment westward, and as there is but one California, there will 
not be enough “‘to go around.” 


California is in the dawn of a new era, and the Sacramento 
Valley is to be the theatre of an immense activity. California 
is near; we are but three days from Chicago; the ends of the 
world hail each other, and travel is not expensive. The feeling 
of remoteness is,gone; the success of orange culture, of decid- 
uous fruit growing, of raisin making, of prune drying, has been 
demonstrated, and these industries are being taken up by those 
who were once afraid of them. 


‘The great ranches are being broken up. The era of specula- 
tion in the land, and especially in wheat farming, has passed. 
The depression in the wheat industry is throwing thousands of 
acres into the market. The spread of irrigation is having a 
like effect. It means a good income from a small farm, because 
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Glenn.Ranch House, Jacinto. 


it involves intensive culture. No man wants to irrigate and 
care for a quarter-section—the farms of our fathers. 

More broadly, there is a wide-spread interest now felt in 
the future of California. It has to do with commerce—the great 
‘world of today. The Pacific Ocean has suddenly become of 
vast commercial importance. The great transportation com- 
panies, the managers of steamship lines, and of transcontinental 
railroads, are alive to the growing consequence of this Pacific 
side of the world. This must be apparent to all. 


The thoughtful homeseeker will ponder this. He wants to 
live in a growing country. The prosperous men in. the older 
states are those who came early. An eastern editor and college 
professor recently said: ‘With all the fame of its resources, 
California is yet short of its possibilites. Its progress has been 
phenomenal, and yet it has really only begun. One feels that 
there are boundless opportunities.’ That is what every man 
wants—opportunity. Only the few can find it in crowded 
communities. Here it opens doors for the many. In lands 
and farms, in mines and manufacturing, in stock raising and 
dairying, the opportunities are real and full of promise. They 
are made so by the presence, of the raw material and cheap 
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Weir on Main Butte Canal, near Gridley. 


power, by the mineral wealth yet unexplored; by the advantages 
of climate, which calls for slight expense for building 
and heating, and insures the health of the worker in factories 
and mines; by the long growing season, which provides cheap 
food for stock; by the quality of climate and soil which 
makes possible the culture of grass for matting, of ramie— 
perhaps of cotton; and of superior hemp and flax to be manu- 
factured here—these are but hints in a field too large for detail. 

The great irrigation works begun or projected, and which 
will soon place ‘‘under the ditch’’ 500,000 acres of Sacramento 
Valley land; and the great scheme already inaugurated for 
controlling the flood waters of the Sacramento, to involve the 
expenditure of $24,000,000 and restore to use and beauty vast 
tracts of waste land—all this involves employment, oppor- 
tunity, profit. Franchises for electric railways have been 
granted in several directions, and the construction of a complete 
system of interurban lines has already commenced. 


The live man will interpret this aright. It means growth, 
growth means opportunity, and every live man wants to be 
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Los Molinos River, Tehama County. 


where there’s something doing. All signs point to a great 
future in this magnificent valley. 

But they point also to a time when a farm cannot be bought 
here. It is population that gives value to land, as in New York 
City: as in the market gardens of Paris, where the yearly rental 
price of an acre will buy a 40-acre farm here; as in the “‘polders’’ 
of Holland, redeemed from the sea at enormous cost, and 
which are thereafter never in the market at any price. There 
is tremendous growth of population in this country. How long 
will it be before we have 150,000,000? And long before we have, 
a land famine will have come to opulent America, as it has 
come to crowded Europe, and that will make the fertile acres 
of the Sacramento Valley beyond price. 


CHAPTER II 


Why is the Valley not Densely Settled 


GREAT valley, a fertile soil, an attractive climate, a great 
A range of products, yet a sparse population. . What ex- 
plains it? The causes are many. Itis a large region. 

The population is small, but only comparatively. It is scat- 
tered over a great area. 

It is a newregion. Men are yet living who saw the begin- 
nings of our Sierra civilization. For along time it was a remote 
region. It took months of time and half a year’s income to 
reach it. After the railroad spanned the continent, California 
was still far from eastern homes, and the sense of isolation was 
great. 

Again, the first comers here were miners. They sought 
hills and not the valley, mines and not farms. Later when 
the mines seemed to fail, and those who remained in the country 
turned to the land, they were perplexed by the rainless sum- 
mers. Evidently they could not farm here as they did in the 
East. The seasons were topsy-turvy; midsummer showed a 
land asleep or dead. Spring came in autumn with the first 
rains, and midwinter by the calendar was in fact the season of 
growth, and the almanac that hung by the kitchen stove at 
home, was out of joint in this new land. 

The adjustment of life to the new environment came slowly. 
They had to learn the capacity of the country for summer crops 
without irrigation, and that it was “easier to get gold with the 
hoe than with the pick.” Wheat growing marked a period 
of great ranches. Where forty families could have lived com- 
fortably, one owned the land, and this delayed the settlement of 
the country. Population is sparse where one family owns a 
section of land. But here one man often owned ten sections, 
or even thrice as much. 

Again, latitude has been a hinderance. Men clothed: the 
words, “Northern California,’ with such significance as they 
would in the East, and associated it with the Atlantic Coast 
on similar parallels of latitude. Southern California became 
known as the land of sunshine and oranges, and its development 
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Live Stock on a Tehama County Ranch. 


in the last twenty five years has heen phenomenal. But the 
general rule—that temperature diminishes one degree for every 
degree of latitude as we go north—does not apply in California, 
and the word ‘‘Northern”’ has here no climatic significance 
whatever. There is here an unexpected strangeness, a 
country not subject to the general law, and the climatic miracle 
constantly surprises the traveler. There is substantial climat- 
ic unity, and the orange and the lemon, the olive and the fig, 
and the tropical palm trees are as much at home here in the 
Sacramento valley and foothills as they are six hundred miles 
farther south. 


This is a condition unprecedented, and cannot be paralleled 
in any other country of the world. It has taken fifty years to 
appreciate the fact that the relations between latitude and tem- 
perature in California are wholly anomalous; that here is found 
the largest variation of an isothermal line in the world—the 
loop which embraces regions of equal temperature, reaching 
from Riverside County to Tehama and Shasta Counties in the’ 
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A Sacramento Valley Irrigation Ditch. 


north. It took time to accumulate facts; it took longer time 
to perceive their significance. The successful growth of citrus 
fruits has placed the question beyond debate. Today the time 
is ripe for the development of the Sacramento Valley. Its 
development has begun, and this is a revolution that “never 
goes backward.’’ Make a note of that and get in on the ground 
floor. The day for action is at hand. 
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Cash Value of Climate 


first, perhaps. ‘‘No enemy,” Shakespeare says, ‘‘but 

winter and rough weather.’’ The Anglo-Saxon accept- 

- ed winter as a natural fact, and California climate comes to him ~ 

as a surprise. It did in the south, and when he had time to 

verify all that was said of it, he fled to that land of sunshine as 

to a refuge. Its charms captured thousands, filled up the 

- country and built a city of a hundred thousand almost in a 
decade. People like comfort. 

Then climate may mean health. This is a more serious 
thing. Comfort comes short; it may only coddle us, not “‘brace 
us up;’’ but health invokes vigor, robustness, energy. If the 
air here was moist as well as warm, it would be depressing. 
A humid, warm atmosphere fosters vegetable growth, but in- 
duces languor and disease. You cannot extract health and long- 
évity from tropical moisture any more than you can condense 
blueing from our skies. 

It is the dry air of our warm valleys that makes for health. 
The brown cheek is evidence, the vigor of childhood, the im- 
provement of the invalid. There are no heat prostrations; the 
sum never strikes the worker down in the field or on the 
street. This climate means health. 

Still further, it means financial profit; it has a value in 
dollars and cents. Thus it means economy of construction; 
we build more cheaply; we provide less expensively for stock. 

It means again economy of consumption; we burn less fuel; 
stock requires less feed. We lay up but little for the barren 
month between seasons, when rain has spoiled the dry grass 
and the fresh has not yet grown. We do not eat up in the 
house and burn through months of storm and cold, what has 
taken half a year of toil of produce. The machinist does not 
stop to warm his tools; the woodsman does not thaw his axe: 
the carpenter and mason do not “lay by” on account of cold 
weather. If the farmer has a ‘‘habit of stuffing occupation into 
odds and ends of time,” he will not rust out here, for every day 


s W "es does climate mean to the practical man? Comfort 
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The Sacramento River, near Sacramento. 


may be a day of productive labor in field or barn, in orchard 
or dairy. 

The farmer’s harvest does not hurry him; his grain waits 
in the field for the harvester, and lies unsheltered in the sack 
until it is convenient to take it from field to market. 


. His sowing does not hurry him; grain may be put in the 
ground from November to March. Haymaking is not a rush- 
ing season; cut when it is ready, it lies in the field without 
danger from showers. Alfalfa is not turned or “‘stirred’’—it 
cures as the mower leaves it. 


This is all gain; it figures up into hard cash. Kindly air, 
winterless skies, uninterrupted growth becomes part of a man’s 
resources. Nature is on his side and befriends him, and life 
is not strenuous. 

Then too, climate means variety of productions. The whole 
gamut of vegetable life is run here. The wheat of Minnesota 
or the oranges of Florida; the apples of Michigan or the lemons 
of Sicily; the peaches of New Jersey or the olives of Spain, 
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Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento. 


the corn of Kansas or the melons of Persia; the barley of Russia 
or the vines of France; the potatoes of Ireland, or the peanut of 
Georgia; the sugar beets of Germany or the figs of Smyrna. 


And the quality tells; the climate reports itself in the clean- 
ness and early ripening of the orange of the north, in the lus-, 
ciousness of the Bartlett pear, in the flavor of the peach. The 
quality of light and heat report themselves in the tissues, the 
chemistry, the color and aroma of the fruit. California fruit is 
famous. 

The rainfall, enters as a factor; orchards elsewhere are often 
ruined by unseasonable storms. Here the rain finds the tree 
unloaded, its leaves gone, its sails reefed. The ripening fruit 
is not injured by summer rains, for they are unknown. The 
priceless wealth of fruit in the orchard is not exposed to tor- 
nadoes, against which mountains lift protecting walls. 

The soil is a factor. It is deep and rich. The roots of 
fruit trees and vines can go down indefinitely, finding food and 
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Oak Park, Sacramento. 


moisture. The light and sandy soils even are rich, holding their 
chemical elements, because not washed barren by torrential 
rainstorms. ‘The dry lands are always rich lands. Sw that Cali- 
fornia climate,which we are charged with selling, has a positive 
value. California is soil, then climate, and these two words 
spell opportunity. The great factor in the farmer’s life here is 
the weather. It is for him—rarely against him. It helps, it 
seldom hinders. The fame of California turns about its cli- 
mate. It has a value which can be reckoned in gold coin. 
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The Capital and Roundabout 


E TAKE up now in their order, the points of interest 
WV in the region, the plains, the foothills and mountains, 
the cities and towns, and the productions of the country, 
anticipating, as far as we can, the questions which the home- 
seeker or the traveler might ask, and seeking to present a fair, 
just view of this section. 
This is’ the chief city of Northern Cali- 
SACRAMENTO fornia, and the capital at once of the county 
and of the State. It is an attractive and 
prosperous city. The traveler from across the mountains gets 
his first vivid impression of California in the streets of the 
capital. Here are new and strange growths in the dooryards; 
here is a half-tropical air and a profusion of bloom. Exposed 
in the market places are unusual fruits. In the yards and 
gardens the broad leaf of the palm and the banana and the 
luxuriant growth of the magnolia arrest attention. The date 
palm has even a tropical suggestion, and the Camellia Japonica 
abloom in February and March; the orange and the lemon in 
the suburbs; the yellow fruit in the market-places in 
December, and carloads leaving for the East even in November; 
and strawberries, green peas and lettuce, and all kinds of 
vegetables, scarcely absent from the open stalls at any time 
during the year, tell a story of country and climate as strange 
as the earlier stories of gold. 

Historic Sutter’s Fort is near by, and is well worthy of a 
visit. It is closely associated with the romantic history of 
the days of gold and the State’s beginnings. Sutter’s Fort was 
the picket line of the new civilization which was coming. 

The State-house is an imposing and beautiful. structure, 
built of granite at a cost of more than three million dollars. 
It shelters an extensive miscellaneous library, of somewhat 
unusual value, and one of the best law libraries in the Union. 

The park around the State-house, covering about thirty 
acres, is full of flowers and half-tropical growths.:* Here are 
trees from the mountains where the snow-fall is deep, and trees _ 
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Interior Sutter’s Fort, Sacramento. 


from regions near the equator where the sun is hot. Note the 
great ‘‘cedars of Lebanon’? and the Himalayan pines, and the 
sequoias found only in California mountains. 


The city has a valuable art gallery, full of fine paintings 
and works of art, and supports a School of Design. A large 
Government building of excellent architecture is here, in which 
the Post office,the Land Office, the Weather Bureau and other 
departments of the United States are located. Schools and 
Churches, fine residences, ornamental grounds, shaded and well- 
kept streets, large business blocks, and manufactories, with new 
structures going up constantly indicate prosperity. 


Sacramento is a railroad center of much importance. The 
traffic up and down the Valley, the trans-mountain and trans- 
continental travel, the immense foothill and mining and lum- 
bering region, with its towns and villages and fruit farms, all 
find a center here. The Southern Pacific railway shops here 
cover twenty acres of ground, and often employ three thousand 
men. <A good deal of money is invested in manufacturing, more 
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Capitol Grounds, Sacramento. 


than three hundred establishments turning out various products. 
A large wholesale business is done in this city, and it is the 
center of an extensive general trade. 


Three lines distribute electrical power, supply lights and 
furnish motive energy to most of the industries. The street 
Car system is operated entirely by electricity, and natural gas 
furnishes both light and fuel. 


The city’s rail and water transportation, its unlimited elec- 
trical possibilities, the immense and fertile acreage around it, 
filled with homes, the rich mining region directly tributary to 
it, and the vast fruit interests surrounding it, would seem to 
insure the capital city’s steady growth in population and in 
commercial importance. 

Sacramento is the county seat of the county of the same 
name. Here are six hundred thousand acres of agricultural 
land, producing wheat, barley, oats, corn and hay, hops, al- 
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Preston School of Industries, Ione. 


monds, walnuts and all the fruits. It is sometimes said of a city 
that ‘it has no back country to support it.’”’ But Sacramento 
is central to an immense area of wonderfully fertile land, with 
an unlimited water supply, four rivers traversing the territory 
immediately adjacent. More than ten thousand acres in the 
county alone are in alfalfa, and the dairying interests are large. 
Nothing is lacking to make this one of the richest farming 
regions in the world, or to insure the permanent growth of its 
chief city. 


Sacramento is the center of a vast fruit industry. The 
great bulk of the deciduous fruit of the State is grown within a 
radius of fifty miles. The towns immediately adjacent to Sacra- 
mento on the south are Brighton, Florin, Elk Grove and Galt. 
They are fruit and farming centers, the first two growing vast 
quantities of strawberries. 
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On Sunset Avenue, Fatr Oaks. 


Galt has vineyards of table grapes which are profit- 
GALT able and much good land at fair prices. A large 

acreage of good ranch land is being set in vines and 
placed on the market in five and ten-acre tracts. The Flame 
Tokays mature to perfection in this vicinity. 


From Galt a branch road runs to Martel, called the Ione 
and Eastern railroad. Martel is a station beyond Ione, the lat- 
ter a pretty foothill town in a fine little valley. The Preston 
Industrial School is located here. Beyond lies Amador, 
Sutter Creek and Jackson, prosperous mining towns in, a 
region of rich quartz leads. 

From Brighton the Placerville branch of the Southern Pa- 
cific climbs the hills into El Dorado County. It runs first 
through a fair and level country full of orchards, vineyards 
and hop fields about the stations of Perkins, Manlove, May- 
hew, Routier and Mills. A spur from Fair Oaks Junction 
carries us into a beautiful residence section set with orchards. 

This is an attractive colony of Eastern people. 
FAIR OAKS The high bluffs along the American River, and 
the rolling country on the north make this a 
picturesque region that will fill up with handsome homes as 
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the city expands. The land is thickly dotted with oak trees. 
In the colony are business and professional men of ability and 
enterprise. The population is about 600 and represents the 
growth of eight years. The fruits are oranges, lemons, olives, 
pomelos, grapes and deciduous fruits, the chief attention being 
orange culture, and the finest olives and olive oil are produced 
in this location. The product has rapidly increased, requiring 
successive enlargement of packing house facilities, and the high 
reputation attained by the fine quality, absolute purity and 
good-keeping character of the productions has been well de- 
served. 


It is but sixteen miles into the capital city, while eastward 
rise the purple masses and snowy summits of the Sierras. A 
beautiful region, in a delightful climate, fertile, well cultivated 
and very productive, it is an instructive illustration of what 
can be done in this Valley in the way of pleasant and profitable 
home-making. The charming location, the fine groves, the 
handsome residences, and the general air of cultivation and com- 
fort make this colony well worth a visit. The station is Fair 
Oaks Bridge on the south side of the river, formerly in the midst 
of extensive orchards and vineyards, now being worked for gold 
by great mining dredges. . 


Beyond Fair Oaks is Orangevale, an older colony, devoted 
also to oranges, olives and vines. A great vineyard of 13800 
acres lies between Fair Oaks and the Capital City, and in another 
direction is Dredge, a modern mining town whose methods are 
indicated in the name. The ancient channels of the river are 
being turned and washed for gold. Old gravel bars are sifted 
profitably by handling great quantities of gravel in a given 
time by means of expensive machinery. 


Folsom is on the American River and is one of the two 
places in the State where criminals are confined. 


The foothills are here and many small farms. They are 
tucked away in many little intervales, and on the hill slopes, as 
we climb up past Latrobe, Bennet, Shingle Springs, El Dorado 
and Diamond, small towns in a delicious climate, but dependent 
upon the rainfall and the prosperity of the farmers. Fine fruit 
is produced here without irrigation, though water in many 
places can be readily obtained. 


Here is the terminus of the branch line—an 

PLACERVILLE old and famous mining center. The county 
still yields largely in returns of the yellow 
metal. The soil is granitic and the elevation from five hundred 
to 2000 feet. Peaches are a never failing crop; Bartlett pears 
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reach perfection; oranges are found in sheltered localities and 
do well. This is one of the oldest fruit growing counties. 

Placerville is sixty miles from Sacramento, at an elevation 
of 1800 feet. Its population is about 2500. It is a little city of 
comfortable homes, and good business houses with churches, 
schools and hotels. The old mining ditches are utilized to sup- 
ply water for irrigating among the foothills and rounded tops 
of higher regions, and these ditch systems have been extended 
from time to time to meet the demands. The water is drawn 
from lakes and streams, and is ample for all purposes. 

There are large slate quarries near Placerville, and the de- 
mand exceeds the output. The depositis extensive and valua- 
able, and the industry of great importance to this region. 

The finest of white marble is found at Indian Diggings, and 
there are extensive deposits of limestone. There are thousands 
of acres of sugar pine forests in the county. 

Coloma, where gold was first found, is eight miles northwest 
from Placerville. It is asmall hamlet now, with a bronze statue 
of Marshall on a hill overlooking the American River. Profitable 
quartz and placer mines are being steadily worked in the county, 
and the days of gold are not all past. 
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route and cross the American River. One of the most 

noted thoroughbred horse farms of the West is at Ben 

Ah, and dairy ranches, orchards and pleasant homes are observed. 

This junction town, whence the line up the 

ROSEVILLE Valley diverges, is on the edge of the land 

ripples which are the beginnings of the Sierra 

foothills. They are uplands, hardly distinguishable at first 

from the valley, but becoming more broken and rolling as we go 

back toward the range. About Roseville are vineyards, or- 

chards and farms. Hay is grown and a diversified farm life 

is seen. Many grapes are grown and a winery is building. An 

acre will produce from five to seven tons of grapes after fourth 
year. They require no irrigation. 

Roseville is undergoing a great metamorphosis. The 
Southern Pacific is expending nearly half a million in the con- 
struction of car-repair shops, round-houses, and _ fifty-seven 
miles of trackage in its extensive yards. Two round-houses of 
32 stalls each are the largest in the state. A hospital building 
and club-house, new depot and freight house, icing plant and 
large storage facilities for fuel oil are provided. About 600 men 
are employed. A new town-site of 120 acres has been laid out 
under the direction of a competent landscape artist. Cement 
sidewalks and well-graded streets are among the improve- 
ments, and a handsome hotel erected at a cost of $20,000 pro- 
vides comfort for visitors. 

As its name suggests, the rock-ribs of the planet 
ROCKLIN are thrust up here. The finest granite crops 
out and quarries are extensively worked. Here 
fruit ripens to perfection. Soil, climate, drainage—all:combine 
to make as good a peach as a boy ever ate or an expert ever 
looked wise over. Oranges ripen early and with splendid 
color. Vineyards are also in evidence, the first carload of 
raisins ever shipped from California going from Rocklin. 


FR route and again to Sacramento we take the overland 
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Cherry Orchard, Penryn. 

The large shipping houses here tell the story of 
LOOMIS fruits, such as Eden never knew, the culmin- 

ation of centuries of selection. The small fruits 
are grown extensively. Olives are here, in a soil that seems to 
suit the gray and dusty looking tree and in an air finer than 
Italy knows. Decomposed granite makes an ideal soil for most 


fruit, and the climate of the Mediterranean does not excel 
this dry, warm, even-tempered atmosphere. 


Still the granite soil nourishes the spreading 
PENRYN orchards, and if one doubts the profitableness of 

fruit growing in California, let him ride over this 
region, as I did, and hear the story. Here the conditions seem 
to be met in both soil and climate, and I saw orchards that 
return $700 cash rent for 30 acres, $2000 for 35 acres, $1000 a 
year for five years for 40 acres, and 40 acres that for eight years 
have yielded a net average of $2000. Here the experienced 
resident grower is planting more fruit, because he knows. the 
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Peach Orchard, near Sunset. 


business and its returns, and that is worth a page of argument. 
It is an industry that requires energy and ability, but there is 
a fair living for the average man on a small acreage, in the 
right spot. 


Aside from the bread and butter aspect, the fruit business 
here has a sort of idyllic charm, due in part to the beauty of 
these rolling hills, in part to the delicious climate. I know of no 
fairer landscape than that of these fruit covered foothills. 


This is perhaps the center of the Placer County 
NEWCASTLE fruit belt. Newcastle claims to ship more 

fresh deciduous fruit than any other point 
in California, and certainly the figures seem to show it. A 
fruit orchard here, with land enough to enable the owner to 
‘‘farm it’’ a little is a good thing. Here the business first sprang 
into prominence, and its importance is testified to today by the 
widening area in fruit trees. Cherries grow almost riotously, 
and here are some of the largest cherry trees in the world, one 
at least yielding three thousand pounds in one season, An 
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Peach Orchard at Newcastle. 


attractive region for a home, with promise of a good income 
from a moderate investment. 


This is the county seat, and a charming town. 
AUBURN It is much resorted to for health, its elevation 

being just right, 1360 feet above sea-level. First- 
class hotels, good water, electric lights, street railways, a store 
house of fruits, and in touch with with the mines, it has much 
to attract the visitor. The red soil is characteristic of the 
foothills, and the diversified landscape, in the midst of which 
the town is situated, gives it a picturesque aspect. The two 
Seasons are spring and summer, blending imperceptibly, and with 
a charm like that of Persia, where it is said that they have 
very little weather. So delightful are the conditions that no 
one talks about the weather. It is not the subject of remark. 
There are multitudes who not only have never lived in such a 
climate as this, but cannot realize it to the imagination. 


The man who builds here a fine tourist hotel and stays by it 
with faith that the American people know a good thing when 
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Foothill Orchards, Auburn. 


they see it, will not lose his reward. There are magnificent 
sites, overlooking vast stretches of country, down into blue 
canyons and up to snowy summits. The climate will do the rest. 


Fruit growing is the largest interest in the region we have 
just passed. The orange here grows as large, is as rich in flav- 
or and fine in texture and color as any section of the State can 
show, while being removed from ocean winds the fruit ripens 
from one month to six weeks earlier than in the older orange 
sections. They are thoroughly ripe in time for the Christmas 
markets, and this gives the shipper a manifest advantage, com- 
manding the best price of the year. And it is but a short ride 
from where orange blossoms sweeten the air, to the snow drifts 
of the summit. 

The elevation here is about 2500 feet, and the way 
COLFAX up the long western slope of the Sierra past 
Clipper Gap, Applegate and New England Mills, 
has been through a delicious air, amid orchards of fruit and 
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Grounds of an Auburn Home. 


scattered homes on the red hills, where once the only interest 
was that of the placer miner. 


Colfax is a distributing point for Iowa Hill and other 
mining towns of the olden time. 


A narrow-gauge railroad runs to Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, mining towns of much importance. The quartz veins 
here run deep and are very rich. The yield has been continuous 
for many years. The county of which Nevada city is the shire 
town is one of varied resources, with many mines, a good deal 
of lumber, small, attractive valleys and quiet towns, the center 
of farming and fruit districts. It is a good region for the home 
seeker, and no part of the great State has a more healthful and 
delightful climate. Drift gravel and quartz mines are found, 
and those tilling the soil find a market at home for all they 
can produce. The climatic range is very great, the county 
touching the foothills close to the great valley and rising into 
the snows and beyond the Sierra summit. Apples and ice, 
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Abandoned Placer Mines at Dutch Flat. 


grapes and oranges, deep snows and warmth-loving olive groves 
show the range of a single county. 


No picture can show the fascination of this 
CAPE HORN shoulder of the great range, or the difficult 

and dangerous character of the work of 
making a road bed on the face of the cliff. The grand canyon 
of the American River lies below, and a glimpse of the blue depths 
as the train rolls by will be long remembered. The distance to 
the bottom is 2200 feet. 


An old time stage station, this town served 
DUTCH FLAT to form an epithet of detraction in the 

strenuous days when the pioneer railroad 
was building across the mountain. ‘‘The Dutch Plat Swindle,”’ 
it was called. The incident is merely of historic interest now, 
but the air so full of the romance of the olden time, and all these 
hills and canyons seem to exhale reminiscence and inquiry, 
Gold Run, Towle, Blue Canyon, Emigrant Gap, Cisco, are all 
historic places, mere stations now in the larger life which the 
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railroad has introduced, but each a social and business center 
for quiet mountain homes, with their schools and churches. 
This is the lake country of California and no 
MOUNTAIN other country gives its glacial lakes so fine a set- 
LAKES ting. The elevation, the forest, the scenery, the 
pure air, the crystal water—and the trout—make 
these lakes wonderfully attractive. There are perhaps 1500 
of them. Approaching Truckee we pass Independence, Donner 
and Webber lakes. All these lakes are in the forest and are 
resorted to every season by fly-fishers and others, hotels taking 
care of all the visitors. 
A few miles back the Overland Route crosses 
TRUCKEE the summit at an elevation of 7018 feet. Truckee 
is in the trough between the main ridges of the 
Sierra, there being here for a long distance a double line of peaks. 
This is the principal town in the mountain region. Up the valley 
of the Truckee River, the Lake Tahoe Railway and Transporta- 
tion Company carries traffic and travel to the great lake, 15 miles 
away. Truckee was long a prosperous lumbering center, but its 
interests are now more varied. 
At 6225 feet above the sea lies a glorious glac- 
LAKE TAHOE ial lake, 23 miles long by about 13 miles wide, 
It is noted for its splendid color, an emerald 
ring a mile wide enclosing a heart of wonderful blue. In the 
heart of the Sierras, in a region wild and beautiful, easily ac- 
cessible, with a delicious air rarely disturbed by storms from 
May to October, it is a favorite resort for multitudes. In this 
high region the world of toil and care seems far away, and 
mind and body rest. The waters are always cold and the trout 
are the finest of their tribe. Its waters never freeze, though in 
the winter the snows hold Tahoe in a chilly embrace. A tem- 
perature of nine to ten degrees above the freezing point is 
maintained increasing slightiy in the summer. There is no 
other lake in the world presenting similar conditions. 


The lake has a fringe of fine trees around it, and in places 
magnificent forests sweep down to the edge. A very handsome 
little steamer, capable of carrying 200 people, plies to and fro, 
and no ride can be more delightful on a summer day. Hotels 
and resorts are numerous. Tahoe Tavern has accommodations 
for 250 guests, and from here the steamer starts on its daily trips 
around the lake. A fish hatchery is near by. Another fine 
hotel is the Tallac at the end of the lake. Sail and row boats are 
available, and a climb to the top of Mount Tallac makes a mem- 
orable day. From its summit may be seen fourteen lakes, in- 
cluding Tahoe, Fallen Leaf, Echo, Wrights, Potter’s, Grass, 
Cascade, Gilmore and others, small but charming lakes easily 
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Rubicon Point, Lake Tahoe. 


reached. Glen Alpine is a wild region, only seven miles 
away, where a cluster of these glacial lakes are found, abounding 
in gamey trout. 

Midway to the Tallac is McKinney’s, and beyond is Lake- 
side House, at the State line, partly in Nevada and partly in 
California. From it excursions go to Freels Peak, the highest 
summit about the lake. Glenbrook is a pleasant hamlet on the 
Nevada side, and the Brockway is the last stop made by the 
steamer on its return. The ‘‘Lake Tahoe Region” is a booklet 
giving full details of these mountain lakes and resorts, and may 
be had of agents of the Southern Pacific. 

From Truckee the road crosses the broad plateau, then 
drops rapidly down the eastern slope of the range, past Boca, 
with its lumber and ice crop, past Floriston, with its paper mill, 
to Reno, just over the line in Nevada. 

Boca is the Junction point of the Boca and Loyalton R. R. 
with the Southern Pacific. This takes the traveler, sportsman 
or home seeker into Sierra Valley, a beautiful mountain valley 
lying to the north. Loyalton is 26 miles distant. Road runs 
14 miles beyond into Plumas County. Both Sierra and Plumas 
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Lake Tahoe from Tahoe Tavern. 


counties have many delightful little valleys, the latter alone 
having nineteen, varying in size from 320 acres to 67,500. 

Reno is the chief city of Nevada, and an important point on 
the Ogden route to the East. A description of it and of the 
activities of the State will be found in ‘““The New Nevada.”’ 

Running north from Reno is a narrow-gauge road, the 
Nevada, California and Oregon Railway. It is constructed to 
Likely in Modoc County with a branch into Plumas County, serv- 
ing large lumber, stock and farming interests, and is building to 
Lakeview in Lake County, Oregon, where a vast territory of 
farming and timber lands will be made accessible. 
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Up the East Side of the Valley 


valley. A large deposit of potter’s clay gives to this place 

a distinctive industry. Sewer pipes, tiling, pressed brick 

and architectural terra cotta are extensively manufactured. 

Much fine glazed work is produced for interior finishing. 

The quality of clay is exceptionally fine. Considerable fruit : 

is grown, going out in carload lots. Lincoln is a thriving, pros- 

perous-looking place, with a population of some fifteen hundred. 

Ewing, Sheridan, Wheatland, Ostrom and Rupert 

LINCOLN are stations beyond, the social and _ business 

centers of good farming communities. Bear River 

is a small stream falling into the Feather River and along it are 

fertile hop lands, while alfalfa and deciduous fruits hold a 
large place. 


Ba again at the Roseville Junction we go up the main 


This is one of the oldest and best known 
MARYSVILLE towns.in this part of the State, with a popu- 

lation of about 5000. Marysville was born 
in the very morning of pioneer times, and gold was showered 
upon it from the Yuba and Feather Rivers. In later days it 
became the storm center of the struggle (now happily settled) 
between the farmers in the valley and the hydraulic miners in 
the hills, the filling up of the rivers-by the gigantic operations 
of big companies, causing immense loss to the farmers by 
the deposit of ‘‘slickens’’ on their lands through the increase of 
flood waters. Grain and fruit farming and general farming and 
stock-raising are now sources of permanent wealth, and occupy 
the attention of the countryside. Machine~ shops, foundries 
sash and door factories, flour mills, and a successful woolen 
factory are found in the city. 

Many oranges and lemons are growing, wine-grapes do well 
and olives, almonds and walnuts flourish. Irrigation is prac- 
ticed on the plains, and the provision made for irrigating is 
in advance of the actual use made of the ditch systems. The 
bottom lands of this county skirting the rivers are moist and © 
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hich, but the best fruit is produced on the second bench lands. 
Much of the land now used for pasture is adapted to profitable 
culture of vines. 


Beyond the foothills quartz, sluice, and drift mining, and 
dredger mining in various localities provide camps and sustain 
towns, to which Marysville furnishes supplies. Brown’s Valley 
to the northeast, contains about 45,000 acres of good land. 
Eastward are mining districts and fruit farms, and northward 
on the Yuba, extensive forests and largelumbercamps. On the 
north fork of the Yuba is Colgate, where the Bay Counties 
Power Company have extensive power houses. The current is 
delivered a distance of 220 miles, serving many towns, cities, 
and industrial plants of many kinds. Marysville enjoys excel- 
lent electric railway service, giving good connections with out- 
lying towns. 

Going north from Marysville, we take the branch line to 
Oroville. 


The lands along the railroad do not look promising 
HONCUT —vnot an unusual fact along railroad lines. But 

the country roundabout is prosperous, and these 
red soils are well adapted to the growing of fruit, especially olives 
and oranges. Water is readily obtained from wells. A few 
miles back along creek and river bottoms are large peach or- 
chards and fields of alfalfa. 


This is an orange colony. Mark the region. 
PALERMO Here we are more than 500 miles north of Los 

Angeles, yet the orange groves laugh at the lines 
on the map and go on ripening their golden fruit. There is 
nothing like it in the world; and nothing tells you so truly and 
so eloquently the climatic story as the orange grove. Look at 
these oranges. There is no smut on them; they are clean; their 
color is rich; their flavor is fine. This tells something of the 
soil and the dryness of the air. It is the home of the orange as 
certainly as Florida.or the south of Spain. 


This upper valley is as much the “Italy of America as 
any part of the State. Draw a line eastward on the map, and 
it will enter Europe near Lisbon, will pass through sunny, cen- 
tral Spain, will traverse the islands of Sardinia and Majorca, 
pierce the south of Italy, and in Asia will come close to the 
city of Smyrna—the city of figs. Itis the Japan current in the 
Pacific, and the thermal belt of the land that gives us the best 
climate of the old world. The one flows down the east of Cali- 
fornia; the other, and invisible current, flows along the base of . 
the Sierras, between the altitudes of 150 and 600 feet. It does 
not respect degrees of latitude. 
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Orange Grove, Palermo. 


This is a prosperous town, the terminus of the 
OROVILLE line on the east side. It has many attractions 
and advantages. In some respects it is unique. 
Here are beautiful and profitable fruit farms, and close by are 
orchards torn up by acres to find the gold that is under them. 
The Feather River pours into the valley at this point and has 
been piling up its rich sediment and gravel for ages. It has 
raised the level of a large region and changed its own course 
so often that it is profitable to explore its delta and uncover 
its old channels. This is done by vast dredging machines. The 
“fellows who turn the earth upside down”’ have left their mark 
here, and Oroville has become the most extensive field for the 
dredger in the world. 


The golden spoil comes from an ancient river bed through 
which the gorge of the Feather River has cleft its way. Bid- 
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Irrigation Ditch near Orovtlle. 


wells Bar, Dog Town, Cherokee, Yankee Hill—these are old 
mining places and gold is still abundant. 


The Butte County canal diverts the waters of the Feather 
River below Oroville for irrigation purposes. It extends through 
a rich farming section along the west side of the river, past the 
towns of Biggs and Gridley, and into Sutter County. It will 
greatly increase the farmer’s output and add to the value of his 
land. 


Beyond the outspread of orchards the short slope and flat 
top of Table Mountain appears, a gravel formation capped with 
lava. A home for members of the I. O. O. F. stands in the 
midst of orchards and overlooking the river. The County Hos- 
pital is surrounded by orange groves and olives. Destructive 
frosts are unknown; the olive is vigorous and fruitful and the 
orange ripens early. More than half the crop is shipped before 
the close of November. 
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Feather River and Butte Company Canal near Gridley. 


The olive groves are a feature of the countryside. There 
are oil mills at five or six points, and the pure oil made here 
is known in the market for its high quality 


Returning to Marysville we now take the main line for the 
extreme northern end of the State. The region through which 
we are passing 1s a good one and these stations do a large business 
for prosperous communities. 


: Ten miles north of Marysville is this new station for 
SUNSET the Sunset Colonies. Here is being built a hand- 
some model station building, and a modern hotel 

is going up, and a model townis being laid out with judgment 
and taste. The Sunset Colonies are established on the famous 
old Berg ranch of 5,000 acres of the best lands of rich and fertile 
Sutter County, between the Feather and Sacramento Rivers. 
Twenty-five miles of the main Sutter County canal have been 
constructed and many miles of laterals are now being rapidly 
dug. This region is famous for its figs, peaches and grapes, its 
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Peach Orchard, near Sunset. 


Indian corn and alfalfa, and must soon become the home of a 
compact prosperous population. 


This is the business center of a fine wheat district, 
GRIDLEY now passing, like others, into fruit and dairying 

interests. One of the largest. sections of ‘uni- 
formly good land to be found in the State is hereabouts. It is 
a deep loam soil, never overflows and grows everything. The 
construction of the Butte County canal, now completed, will 
greatly help this section. It will irrigate 150,000 acres in Butte 
and Sutter counties. The water is taken from Feather River. 
This is a region of good rainfall, and no crop failures have been 
recorded for 40 years, but irrigation increases production and 
makes diversified farming more profitable. Many large tracts 
are being broken up and placed on the market, and this will 
make this a region of small farms, with conditions assuring 
prosperous homes. Here the farmer can raise hemp or hops, 
flax or oranges, nuts or grapes, stock, grain, sugar beets, alfalfa 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables, and find the climate that of the 


Vineyard at Sunset 
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Headgate of Butte Company Canal, near Gridley. 


orange—a climate as delightful as one could wish. There is no 
sultry or depressing weather in summer, and rain in the winter 
is not wetter than it is in Ohio or Indiana. The rainy season 
is not a continuous period of wetness. 


Gridley is a prosperous town of about 1,500 people, and will 
grow. The little booklet published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce is one of the best of its kind and will help the homeseeker. 


The resources here are the same as around Gridley. 
BIGGS It is a prolific wheat growing district, with fruit 

and stock as adjuncts. The town is the shipping 
point, and is one of beauty, taste and enterprise. It has a 
fine modern hotel, shaded streets and paved sidewalks, pretty 
parks, and owns its own water and light systems. 


An electric road connects Gridley with Chico, Oroville and 
Marysville. Preliminary surveys have been made and it is 
only a matter of a little time when an interurban system of 
roads will ramify all this valley region. It is easy to harness the 
mountain streams. They will supply power for all demands. 
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Walnut Trees at Biggs. 


Events are going to move rapidly in this district now that cheap 
water is available for the rich lands. 


A great fruit growing district along the Feather River is 
tributary to Biggs. The Butte canal is “but a mile away. We 
saw no region of the great valley that was more promising 
for the farmer than this. 


Nelson and Durham are shipping stations further on, where 
wheat, stock raising, fruit growing and diversified farming are 
the industries. It was all a vast wheat field once. 


This is the chief town of the upper valley, a beautiful 
CHICO place with a population of about 6,000. Chico is one 

of the oldest towns in the valley. At an early date 
the Rancho Chico, the famous estate of Gen. John Bidwell, was 
located here, and the town laid out near the bank of Chico Creek. 
It became the center of a district devoted by the founder to 
fruit and herds. Under the oaks of this great ranch many 
famous men of Europe have walked. The Hooker Oak is 
known over two continents. Its circumference now is about 27 


Government Experiment Station at Chico. 


feet and the spread of the branches 150 feet. The Plant Intro- 
duction Garden of the United States Department of Agriculture 
was in 1904 located at Chico. Aftér a careful investigation by 
experts, this region was chosen as best suited for the wide range 
of plants that will be introduced for experimental culture from 
various parts of the world. This is valuable testimony to the 
quality of the soil and climate which attracted Gen. Bidwell 
more than half a century ago. 


Chico is five miles east of the Sacramento River. A State 
Normal school is here, its campus full of trees and flowers. 
A power plant furnishes light to the city, electric energy to run 
mills and street cars, and to operate gold dredgers at Oroville, 
twenty miles away. The Diamond Match Company has built 
a million dollar factory here and has constructed a railroad to 
connect with a 70,000 acre tract of sugar pine forest in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, where a great sawmill and electric power 
and lighting plant serve the company. The factory in the 
valley will make doors, blinds, fruit boxes, etc., besides matches. 
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Sir Joseph Hooker Oak, Rancho Chico. 


Agriculturally the country is very attractive. Professor 
Elwood Mead said of this region in his valuable report on irri- 
gation, that “‘the plains of Lombardy are not better suited to 
irrigation, nor the soil of the Nile Delta more fertile than were 
these lands originally.”’ 


We had pointed out to us the homes of 200 people who 
have recently settled on the ‘‘Rancho Chico,” and the evidence 
that they were well started was on every side. Not one, we 
were assured, is discontented. 


This is the station and shipping point for the famous 
VINA Stanford vineyard. The estate has been very produc- 

tive, the great fields outlined with olive trees, and an 
atmosphere of successful husbandry everywhere diffused. 


We saw much of the Los Molinos Ranch 
LOS.MOLINOS _ three miles out from Tehama. Its streams, 
. its parks of oak, its splendid soil make it 
an ideal country seat, and we envy the farmers who are fortunate 
“enough to get a slice of this old time ranch. Think of field after 
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field of a thousand acres each with no waste land nor poor soil 
on them. _ 


The Cone pear orchard of ninety acres produced last year 
a light yield, but it sold for over $20,000. Six thousand peach 
and prune trees on this ranch brought $10,000. 


It is proposed to make it an ideal farming community, in- 
viting good farmers, with a few thousand dollars to invest, who 
will build tastefully, and help nature to beautify her ground 
plan by careful free planting around the home ‘he man who 
would not be charmed by the Los Molinos lands is hard to 
please. Los Molinos station is on the southwest corner of this 
ranch which extends fifteen miles north over this fertile valley 
from the river to the foothills. 

This is the junction point with the line that runs 
TEHAMA down the west side of the vall The county of the 

same name has great and varf€d resources. Every 
kind of fruit is grown extensively, including oranges. The peach 
has the largest acreage, then the prune, and next the apricot, 
the almond and the pear. The olive does magnificently, and 
many new orchards are being planted. Sugar beets are likely 
to become an important industry here, and a factory will prob- 
ably be established. Sheep and cattle-raising has risen into. 
large proportions of recent years. 


The county seat of Tehama, is a pioneer town on 
RED BLUFF the banks of the Sacramento with nearly 5,000 

inhabitants. It serves commercially a large and 
prosperous region, and is itself full of activity. Mt. Lassen 
shines yonder in the northeast, the blue of the Coast Range is 
seen in the west, while in the north the purple masses of the Sis- 
kiyou Mountains and the Sierras seem to blend, with Mt. Shas- 
ta’s white cone for the apex. : 

The county produces grain, fruit and stock. The wool pro- 
duct is large. Though the valley here is narrow, the soil is 
the same rich, deep soil found farther down the stream. 

From the tall pine forests in the Sierras a V flume carries 
lumber forty miles to Red Bluff. Flour mills, an ice plant, cold 
storage, fruit packing and planing mills make up part of the 
public utilities of the town. The Tuscan mineral springs, nine 
miles northeast of Red Bluff, are much in vogue for the ex- 
ceptional character and value of their waters. 

This town is the head of steamboat navigation on the Sac- 
ramento River, and the county lies in the very trough of the 
Sacramento Valley at its northern end. The great ranches here, 
as elsewhere, are being subdivided and sold in small tracts. 
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PrunejOrchard,?Anderson Valley. 


This"is another active center of fruit pro- 
COTTONWOOD — duction and shipment. The olive will be 
: heard from in these northern counties. 
‘The oil yield is large and the berry one of the coming fruit foods 
of the world. It will be asked for in its ripe state. The green 
Olive is much in market, though it is not palatable, not nutri- 
tious and not digestible, because it ships and keeps well, but 
take a few ripe olives and a little bread, and you can tramp all 
day in the hills. 


Fruit is still in the front as we go up the line. 
ANDERSON A packing house is here and fruit prepared for 

shipment. Anderson Valley is beautiful with 
orchards, and we saw in a short drive many cosy homes and 
evidences of prosperity. Good soil and the California climate, 
though we are a long way north of Sacramento, explain the 
results. 


In the southwest part of the county the Angora goat finds 
favor... In this and Glenn County the industry is a growing 
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one. The region produces’ hay, cattle, horses, hogs, lumber, 
wood, copper, etc.; and much is shipped from this station. 

We are now at the head of the great valley. It 
REDDING spreads away like a floor, to Bakersfield, at the 

head of the San Joaquin Valley, a distance of 
447 miles. The length of the State is about 750 miles, so that 
much more than half its length is a level plain of great but 
varying width. And the temperature of this inland empire 
varies but little. Redding has a mean annual temperature of 
61.4 degrees and Los Angeles in Southern California, a mean 
average of 62 degrees. There is nothing like it elsewhere on 
the planet. There are physical causes, indeed, which in Europe 
push warm weather far north of corresponding latitudes on 
the Atlantic Coast of America, and these causes are similar to 
those which control the climate of California. But in no country 
can you travel 700 miles north, as here, and find the climate 
practically unchanged. Do not stumble, therefore, over the 
phrase “Northern California,” as if it differed climatically from 
the orange lands of Southern California. It does not. 


Get the Southern Pacific’s climatic map of California. Note 
the shaded sections. It is the region of the orange—60 to 68 
degrees. Youcan tell at a glance, where you want to locate— 
where the climate will not disappoint you. It is the climate of 
Los Angeles but with the cheaper lands of a country not yet 
“‘discovered.’’ And all the vast region will grow every product 
of the north temperate zone and of the semi-tropics. All that 
will grow in New England and all that will do well in Florida 
can be grown here on a single farm. 


The rainfall at Redding averages 34 inches, nearly twice 
that of Sacramento, so that irrigation is generally unnecessary. 
At the north of the town the Sierras and the Coast Range ap- 
proach. The canyon of the Sacramento opens northward and 
the Valley spreads out like a fan below. Shasta County has 
an elevation of from 500 to 2,500 feet, and is composed of 
valleys and foothills and the plateau at the head of the main 
valley. The central and southern portions consist of table- 
lands, while along the river are some rich bottom lands. Red- 
ding is the distributing point for a vast area of territory, and 
the center of the principal copper mining industries of Califor- 
nia, which produced in 1904 about $7,000,000 in copper. Farm- 
ers and fruit growers find a good market for all they can pro- 
duce. 


The great smelter located at Keswick has been removed 
to Suisun Bay, near Martinez. Part of the plant will remain 
at ‘Keswick, making low grade metal. 


Cras Bd vie nine Vester 


The Shasta Region 


E ARE now in the canyon of the Sacramento, sweep- 
W ing along the breast of cliffs, and through tunnels, and 
crossing and recrossing the river, amid scenes of great 
beauty and sublimity. From Redding the great white cone of 
Shasta was seen, seeming to rise out of a forested horizon, and 
as we go upward, it gleams upon the sight again and again, a 
thing of beauty and majesty. The Sacramento here is clear, 
and bright, and turbulent, rushing and foaming among the 
rocks, a very ideal trout stream, and a line of light in the 
landscape. 


This is a favorite resort country, the great mountain, the 
mineral waters, the delicious air, the scenery and the fishing 
calling crowds here every season. The canyon here has many 
excellent resort hotels and boarding houses. Lamoine, Sims, Co- 
nant, Castella, Castle Rock, Castle Crag, Dunsmuir and Upper 
Soda Springs are stations and resorts each having some special 
attraction. There are wild flowers, ferns, pines, giant rock 
piles like medieval castles, soda water, apples ,and berries, fine 
camping places and abundance of water. Under the shadow of 
the great white cone of Shasta and in this delightful air, the 
vacation season is quickly passed, There is much to interest 
those who like to tramp, and the trails are many. 


Southerns is an old-fashioned inn at Sims _ Station, 
standing on the bluffs in an orchard. It is the chosen resort of 
the fly-fishers, who come back to it year after year. Fruit, 
fine, cool mountain water, shade, green grass, the smell of the 
hay-field and the canyons in their veils of blue ether make this 
an attractive resting place. 


Lamoine, just below Southerns, ig also a favorite place 
with those who pursue the mountain trout. 
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Beh 


Castle Crag from the Sacramento. 


This is a camping spot, grouped about a mag- 
SHASTA nificent spring, pouring out a great volume of 
RETREAT icy water. Several fine mineral springs: are also 

on the the grounds, and Shasta is in full view. 
The retreat is under church control, and has a tabernacle for 
public services. The Chautauqua Assembly is one of the sum- 
mer attractions. There is a tavern with airy rooms, and com- 
fortable cottages. 


This mineral spring is but a few steps from the 
SHASTA track of the Southern Pacific, and is a regular stop- 
SPRINGS ping place for all trains. The water is bottled 

here for a wide market, and is shipped in tank cars, 
lined with block tin, to Portland and Seattle and as for south as 
Los Angeles. It is there bottled for market also. On a fine 
plateau above the springs are the hotel and comfortable cottages 
and many come here for rest and the benefits hoped for from 
the water. The springs have been made a very attractive resort, 
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Shasta Springs. 


nothing being omitted that will add to the comfort or recreation 
of the summer guest. 

A fine view of Shasta is obtained at Mott, the great cone 
is in sight of the traveler for several hours as the train winds 
about its base. This is one of the charms of the Shasta Route, 
while the scenery in general is not often excelled. 

The new ‘‘Sissons”’ is attractive if it is modern, the 
SISSON old-time hospitality is there, and the mountain is 
unchanged. A delightful summer resort, it often 
has a week of excellent sleighing in the winter, and then the 
tavern is alive with guests from the city to whom the snow and 
the sleigh ride is anovelty. The State Fish Hatchery is near by. 


The cut-over forest lands have considerable agricultural val- 
ue. Here are meadows, orchards, gardens. Here several kinds 
of berries grow wild and the cultivated varieties attain perfec- 
tion. It is the land of the berry, and the summer hotels and 
camps make a market at the door. 
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Muir's Peak, near Upton Station. 


The McCloud River Railroad now makes its terminus here, 
in place of Upton, formerly the junction point with the main 
line of the Southern Pacific. It is chiefly a lumber line, pen- 
etrating the rich forest region to the east. Of old time we 
went from Sisson to the Big Bend in a stage-coach, twenty- 
five miles of delightful ride. Now we take this odd ‘‘switch 
back”’ railway, and climb the grades and round the hills, until 
we reach McCloud, where are noisy mills and logging trains and 
mountain homes. The river, a few miles beyond, is a quiet 
stream, its source not far away in the green meadows at the 
foot of Shasta on the east. It is famous for its trout fishing. 
Salmon are also plenty, but no one cares for salmon where 
mountain trout are. 

This is a busy lumber camp, with an air of 
WEED AND solidity and permanence. The houses are 


KLAMATH good. The structures for offices and for the 
COUNTRY accommodations of the employees and the 


factories for box making are all substantial. 
The California Northeastern Railway passes from Weed directly 
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through Butte Valley, one of the most beautiful and fertile of 
all our California mountain valleys, well watered and with val- 
uable forests shutting it in and penetrating even into its mead- 
ows. Here are more than 30,000 acres in one_ body, 
which is being rapidly settled by a good class of farmers. The 
extension of the railroad to Klamath Falls is nearing comple- 
tion. It is promised that this splendid region will have rail- 
road connection next year. The Klamath Country is the 
scene of one of the greatest of the Government’s irrigation 
projects, which-is already attracting large numbers of home- 
seekers as well as business men. The area to be irrigated 
by this project comprises about 238,000 acres in Klamath 
County, Oregon, and Siskiyou, Modoc and Lassen counties, 
California, a splendid grain, fruit and forage country, long 
famous for its cattle 
The reclamation of large tracts beyond, on the border line, 
between California and Oregon, is undertaken by the government 
and old lake beds will be irrigated and marshes drained. The 
opportunities for obtaining superior land in a fine mountain 
region are excellent. 
The name is suggestive. It is literally the edge 
EDGEWOOD of the forest. Thereafter, climbing to the Sis- 
kiyou summit, a distance of twenty-five miles, 
there is very little timber. The country is broken and rolling, 
with farms here and there, and extensive cattle ranges. 
This is forty miles north of Sisson and is the 
MONTAGUE junction point of the Yreka Railroad, running 
to the town of the same name, the county seat 
of Siskiyou County. It is a town of considerable importance. 
Mining, farming and stock raising make this a shipping point of 
much magnitude. At present Butte Valley sends all its stock 
to this point for shipment. Little Shasta Valley, a few miles 
east, is a good farming region full of fine farms. 


From this point carriages will take you to Klamath 
AGER Hot Springs, eighteen miles distant, and near the 
border line between California and Oregon. Or 
you can take the Klamath Lake Railroad from Thrall to Hot 
Springs Junction, meeting there the carriage of the proprietor 
of the Springs. It is one of the most attractive mineral springs 
resorts in the State, partly because of the excellence of its waters 
and partly because of its beautiful scenery and the charm of 
the trout stream at its doors. The elevation is about 2700 feet, 
and the temperature is never high : 
The Siskiyou Mountains run over into Oregon. From their 
summit we look down into the faraway Rogue River Valley, 
one of the finest of Oregon’s many fine valleys. Going on a 
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little, we cross the head waters of the Klamath River, rolling 
westward to the Pacific, and at Cole’s we are at the end of our 
northern journey, and the next step is Oregon. 

On both sides of the line which we have traveled lies a land 
little known to California of the valleys. Here live the moun- 
tain people—farmers, stockmen, lumbermen, miners and hunters 
occupying the elevated mountain valleys, in a region of con- 
siderable snow but not very cold. They live in pure air amid 
fine scenery, in lovely valleys, between the forested hills, and so- 
cial life is all the more enjoyable because the communities are 
small. 

The Sierras are easy of access and hospitable, the forests 
open and sunny, and the climate delightful for most .of the 
year. A home in one of the charming valleys of this region 
may be full of interest, and for those who love quiet, and think 
grand and beautiful scenery as necessary to enjoyment as 
muffins or beafsteak, there is no section of the State more sat- 
isfying. Here you can make your hay, pick your fruit, bake 
your bread or boil your potatoes to the music of mountain 
brooks in a land 


“Whose streams are amber and whose sands are gold.”’ 


It is all of consequence to the great sunny valley below us. Here 
are the water sources of the valley; here is fuel and lumber 
enough under wise control for all future uses; here are inex- 
haustible seams of gold and other minerals. The mountain 
streams will supply electrical energy, and trolley lines will pene- 
trate to towns and villages and mining and lumber camps. 

Going down the mountain slope now, we strike the river at 
Tehama and take the train down the West Side 
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Down the West Side of the Valley 


E ARE here in the midst of the wheat farms of other 
WV days. More settled forms of farm life are coming 
in: vast vacant places are filling up; children born 
now belong to the land and the migratory farm hand or renter 
has gone elsewhere or married and settled down; school houses 
are builded, communities formed and an independent citizen- 
ship takes the place of a shifting population which owned no 
land. Finello and Richfield are small centers of the new re- 
eime, the latter a colony town, separated from the others by 
a small creek. The land here is sometimes thin, but there is 
much that under skillful methods of handling will yield good 
crops. 


This is an old-time town of about 1,100 people, 
CORNING © surrounded by colonies, planted in the wheat fields, 
and which have transformed the country. 
Maywood Colony, near Corning, is an industrious and fairly — 
successful aggregation of home builders. There are hundreds 
of comfortable homes,. fine business blocks, hotels, schools, 
churches, an opera house, and all the evidences of a progressive 
and successful enterprise. The introduction of pumping plants 
will greatly help the colony, and alfalfa and dairying will be 
profitable. 


A beet sugar factory has been built at Ham- 
HAMILTON ilton about eight miles from Orland, and a track 

connects it with the Southern Pacific at Wyo. 
Some two millions have been invested in this extensive plant, 
and contracts have been made for sugar beets from thousands 
of acres. Houses for the employes are being erected and a 
great addition to the industries and resources of the region has 
been added. 
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Maywood Poultry Farm. 


The business center again of a wide area 
GERMANTOWN devoted to grain and stock. Land can be 

bought for from $20 to $65, land under 
cultivation, but without improvements. It is a good region, 
but land is held and farmed in large tracts, and the owners 
must be convinced that irrigation with smaller holdings is 
better. 

Irrigation is best. It is the oldest form of tillage, and it is 
the latest wisdom. It is a step forward, and the conservatism 
of the farmer will give way where radical methods mean dollars 
and cents, 


This is Glenn County—a few years ago a vast 
ORLAND wheat field. But change is in the air—transi- 

tion to new methods. Orland is growing, and 
the region round-about filling up, and a diversity of the pro- 
ducts of the land gives the tiller of the soil an immense advan- 
tage. He always has something to turn off. Here is alfalfa 
and butter, and honey, melons, oranges, lemons, all kinds 
of deciduous fruit, and all kinds of vegetables. Olives and al- 
monds flourish. But increasing attention is being given to 
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Lemon Grove, Orland. 


water and to alfalfa, as in many other places. Fruit growing 
soon reaches its limits. We must stay by the old-time farm— 
with new time’/methods. We must grow what we consume. 
Produce what California wants—more cows and chickens, more 
hogs and fine cattle, more corn fields. 

Orland is the second town in the county. Irrigation is 
stimulating farm life. The Government will commence this 
year, the construction of an irrigation project which will sup- 
ply water to about 15,000 acres of land in the vicinity of Orland. 
This will put under cultivation a large area where high class 
and profitable products may be grown under most favorable 
climatic conditions. Uncle Sam’s projects furnish ample water 
and good opportunities for the man who seeks a home. The 
river branch of the great Central canal system runs through 
the length of the county, and will irrigate miles of fertile country. 
It is a great addition to the productive resources of Glenn 
County, and we look to see a great change in the appearance of 
the country when irrigation waters get on the land under wise 
regulations. 
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This little city has a population of about 2100, 
WILLOWS and is full of life. The tributary country is rich 

in grain and fruit. Willows is the junction point 
of the Southern Pacific and the Fruto Branch, the branch line 
tapping a splendid fruit and farming region. The Great Cen- 
tral Canal will irrigate lands north, east and south of Willows, 
and lands of the Glenn, Packer and Boggs tracts are being 
subdivided and sold to home-seekers at low prices. It is a dairy 
and corn country, as well as fruit. We saw nothing more 
promising than the great tracts of rich land along the river, 
now being sold off for farms, and when a thousand families are 
established on these lands, Willows will quickly treble her pop- 
ulation. The Canal will make this whole district prosperous 
and a dense population will be here where Dr. Glenn was almost 
alone in the glory of his big wheat fields. 

Houses are going up and homes are breaking the mon- 
otony of endless fields and trees for shade and fruit will soon 
beautify the bare plains. 

Norman and Maxwell are stations, shipping points and 
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Colusa High School Grounds, shaded by Oranges and Lemons. 


market places for a grain and stock-raising district. The 
Princeton Colony on the river occupies rich lands and is growing, 

As we go on, hogs are seen in the fields and other stock, 
and attention is being given to cows and the dairy. There is 
much excellent alfalfa land in localities. Some moist lands lie 
to the east. The western foothills furnish good pasturage and 
the rougher brush lands invite the ‘Angora goat. There is a 
growing market for the long silky fleece. 


This is the connecting point with the 
COLUSA JUNCTION Colusa and Lake Railroad. It runs 

east to Colusa and northwest to Sites, 
and from the latter by stage to Bartlett Springs and other Clear 
Lake points. Sites is a small foothill town. The foothills of 
both mountain ranges, the Sierra and the Coast, have many fine 
and fertile little valleys, and where water can be had they make 
ideal places for fruit. Along the Coast foothills, water can 
usually be had by digging wells. 

Colusa is a town of nearly 2000 people—wi thits extensions, 
2200. Electric power has been brought in, and is available for 
pumping, for irrigation, and for other mechanical purposes. A 
great body of magnificent alluvial land is here, that will grow 
anything, with plenty of water for purposes of irrigation. Im- 
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Date and Fan Palms, Williams. 


mense fields of barley, wheat, wild oats and burr clover—splen- 
did dairy hay. 


This whcle region is vastly productive, growing all kinds of 
fruit and all kinds of farm truck. It is a good place for the 
farmer whe brings his Eastern notions with him, and wants a 
corn,field and some hogs, An old-fashioned farmer, with new- 
fashioned methods taught by the climate and the irrigating ditch, 
can live in comfort here. 


There is a notion abroad that there is nothing in California 
for the farmer who wants 160 acres or more, and who wishes to 
farm as his father did. A great mistake. Here he can have 
corn and wheat fields, his alfalfa meadow or fields of barley, his 
pasture for hogs and sheep, his yellow pumpkins and melon 
patch with berries and fruit trees and nut trees galore. He 
can farm as extensively as he pleases, leaving special intensive 
farming to the neighbor who prefers that. 
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The lands along the river are protected by levees, and the 
river itself is made to serve for winter irrigation. 

The Colusa stone quarries are drawn upon from all parts 
of the State. The fine quality of the stone shows in the new 
Ferry Building at San Francisco, and in the band-stand at 
Golden Gate Park. Considerable land is for sale here at fair 
prices. 

The population is about 600, and the town is in 
WILLIAMS the midst of vast grain fields. The increased 

value of stock is being recognized, and this in- 
dustry is growing. The foothills and mountains furnish range 
for stock. A large area is being planted to wine and table grapes, 
the soil in this vicinity being especially adapted to this profit- 
able crop. Williams is the shipping point for supplies to, and 
water from, Cook’s and Bartlett’s springs, and stages connect 
here for these springs. ; 


Williams is the point of departure for Cook’s Springs, and 
all Bartlett, Allen and Cook’s Springs’ water comes to this point 
for shipment. 


The whole region is devoted to grain and 
ARBUCKLE _ stock. The town serves as a shipping point, 
and for market purposes and social life. It 
has a bank, several stores, two good hotels and three churches. 


Here are figures for the census, but not much to 
DUNNIGAN inspire the poet. The country tributary to 

Dunnigan produces grain—and a great deal 
of it. But, in addition, grapes are largely cultivated, and the 
growing of alfalfa for seed is quite an industry. This forage 
crop grows well here without irrigation. Almonds and English 
walnuts also do well here, and the usual complement of fruit. 
The farms are generally large, and grain and stock are at the 
fore. Dunnigan is in Yolo County. 


Bretona and Zamora are small stations on the line as we 
go toward Yolo. The river lies to the east and the lower end 
of what engineers call ‘‘Colusa Basin’’ is here. The river is a 
delta stream building up its own channel, getting a little higher 
every century until its flood ‘waters fall into the lowlands be- 
tween the ridge which the river has made and the foothills, 
and this trough or basin becomes a fixture, subject to periodical 
overflow, but furnishes good pasture for part of the year. 
The Reclamation Service plans to recover all this basin area to 
the uses of the farmer, 

Yolo is a prosperous town in the northern part of the 
YOLO county of the same name, and will share with the 
county in the growth which has begun. The _ sed- 
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imentary lands of this county are among the richest in the State, 
and the growth of dairying and diversified farming has already 
begun. We want in California a good many old-fashioned 
farmers. : 


This is a beautiful town of about 5,000 people, 
WOODLAND growing and prosperous. The _ character- 

istic oak gives its- charms to the landscape 
and to the town its name. Woodland has much that goes to 
make a substantial city, and with the rich farming lands around 
it, its beauty of situation and its charm of climate, it will rapidly 
grow in size and influence as the great valley fills up. Its 
citizenship today is of the best, enterprising and progressive. 
Wheat, general farming, stock and fruit, with considerable irri- 
gation and a growing interest in the alfalfa field and the dairy, 
mark the region. As irrigation takes away the precariousness 
which is associated with crops and harvests, farm life takes on 
a new.attraction. There is nowhere in the valley a larger un- 
broken body of fertile land than that around Woodland. It is 
rich in all the elements of plant-growth, with a_ surface 
smooth and easy of tillage, and riding over it one feels the 
farmer in him stirred, and longs for the freedom of the country. 
We saw fine homes, splendid farms, vigorous orchards and vine- 
yards, and much fine stock. The visitor gets the impression 
of a rich farming section. 


* The town has fine residences, good hotels, a handsome 
Native Sons’ Hall, a public library, good county buildings, four 
banks, churches, gas, electric light, its own water works, news- 
papers, schools, creameries, packing houses, mills, wide, clean 
streets and many trees. 


This is already one of the solid farming districts of the 
Valley, but it is impossible not to foresee the gain which is to 
accrue from the Consolidated Canal recently led down into the 
Valley as far as Davis. The sources of supply are Cache Creek 
and Clear Lake of which Cache Creek is the outlet. The report 
of the irrigation engineers appointed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government shows by colored map the extent of 
the sedimentary deposits of Cache Creek through long cen- 
turies, and that from this stream a larger area of land can be ir- 
rigated at a less cost than by any other proposition in the West. 
With the application of water to these rich lands,the expert 
says: ““Yolo County will furnish independent homes and 
maintain in comfort, and with much luxury, a rural population 
of many times what she now supports, and make each of her 
towns a thriving center of trade and manufacture and of social 
and intellectual life.’”’ Perhaps an area of 100,000 acres can 
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Pecans and C herries, Vacaville. 


be irrigated from this canal. The Sacramento River borders 
the eastern side of the county; Putah Creek forms the south line, 
and Cache Creek traverses the entire center of the county from 
west to east. 


This town is located at the junction of the main over- 
DAVIS land line through Sacramento, with the line from the 

north. It belongs to Yolo County, but is close to the 
Solano County line. It is in the heart of a fertile section whose 
boast is the diversity of its products. 

The excellence of the region has recently been emphasized 
by the purchase of a large farm for the agricultural purposes 
of the University of California. The section is central, acces- 
sible, and typical of agricultural and horticultural conditions 
in California, and the farm will be managed by experts of the 
Agricultural Department of the University in testing crops, 
seeds, fruits and methods of culture, fertilizing, irrigating, etc. 
Other sections were found equally good, but this«was central 
and representative. The Consolidated Canal from Cache Creek 
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Farm, Mouth of Putah Canyon, near Winters. 


reaches the lands about here, and many will soon be cutting 
five crops of alfalfa per year. Dairying is in its infancy yet, 
but offers great promise under the stimulus of the irrigating 
ditch. Davis is one of the best almond districts in the State, 
the nuts produced being of the very best and the yield generally 
good. The large electric power line passing through the town 
invites manufacturing plants and two flourishing factories are 
already here. 

Between Davis and Sacramento lies a section of the ‘‘Yolo 
Basin.’’ Several hundred acres have recently been reclaimed 
by the owners, and the new levees will protect the town of Wash- 
ington on the west side of the river from overflow. 

A brisk little city a few miles down the line, serving 
DIXON a good district of country. An irrigating canal has 

been built and will serve this section. Already 
there is a prosperous creamery here, and with irrigated alfalfa 
lands its business will rapidly increase. It is the chief town in 
the northern part of Solano County, 
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Like Dixon this is a market town and shipping ° 
BATAVIA station for a miscellaneous farming section. Grain, 

dairying, live stock and fruit represent the in- 
dustries, and markets are easily reached. 


This little valley town is a junction point, a branch 
ELMIRA line running up the rich Vaca Valley, as far as Rum- 

sey. Elmira sits in the broad valley surrounded by 
fertile lands, and the prosperous farmers with large holdings 
are contented, and the years see few changes. These towns are 
in Solano County. 


A few years ago the fine little valley about us 
VACAVILLE was a wheat field, with not a house in sight, 

now there is a population of several thousands 
with hundreds of prosperous families. There is much comfort 
and not a little affluence amid all this green boscage.’ Many a 
nice home has been built out of fruit. The profits of later years 
are not so great, but fruit growing is a very fascinating business 
still, if the fortunes of a dozen years ago are not so quickly 
made. In fact, I heard enough in going about the valley, to 
make me wish ardently for an orchard of cherries, pears or apri- 
cots, and I saw the ideal country life, where one lives in town 
and the fruit farm is on its borders, profitable and accessible. 
I was shown an orchard of cherries that pays a good per cent 
ona valuation of $1,000 anacre. Thesight of vigorous orchards 
of various kinds on hillsides and hilltops, without irrigation, 
and of string beans, corn and tomatoes, luxuriating without 
water where bedrock was but a few feet away, was something 
novel. Pecans were loaded with young nuts, and the English 
walnut looked promising on the native root. The valley pic- 
tures, with their hilltops for frames, will long be remembered. 
Out of this small valley nearly one fifth of the green fruit of 
California is shipped. 


Vacaville stands in a garden of the Hesperides, and the 
last days of February or the first ones of March the blossoming 
orchards are a poem. The townt proper has a population of 
about 1800 and an,urban population of: about 4000 more. 
It is well lighted by electricity, has yood, water, good hotel 
accommodations, churches, schoois and public buildings. Vaca 
Valley is noted for the early ripening of its fruits and vege- 
tables. 

This pleasant town is on the edge of the broad 
WINTERS valley, in the center of an old Spanish grant. 
Here a date palm—a child of the desert and the 
sunshine—ripens #its fruit year by year. This great palm 
bore one year 700 pounds of dates, one bunch weighing 46 
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pounds. The almond, the orange, the lemon, the vine and the 
pomegranate do well. Corn is planted here in January and 
a later crop in March, and is marketed in May. Beans go into 
the ground early in February, and peas are ready for market 
in March. Frost has never harmed these early crops. Given 
water for irrigation and something can be planted every month 
in the year. 


A great pecan tree stands here bearing heavy crops of 
nuts and suggesting that groves of pecans wisely located would 
add to the attractions and the resources of the northern valleys. 
Where the seasons are sharply marked the pecan will do well. 


The true farmer wants nothing more than he can find 
here, the richest soil and the most helpful climate. If he 
does not prosper it is his own fault. The sedimentary lands of 
the woodland district extend along Putah Creek to and beyond 
Winters, and the farmer who knows good soil when he sees it 
will be attracted to this region. He can ask for nothing finer. 
Given charm of climate, beauty of scenery and fertile soil 
there is needed only intelligent industry to provide a home and 
a good income. We saw broad acres about Winters that could 
not be excelled. 


Madison and Esparto are stations in the broad valley and 
at the latter point we enter a small valley, lying between two 
rounded hills, two or three miles wide and twenty-four miles 
long. It is called Capay.. The soil is deep and is formed of 
volcanic detritus. The waters of Cache Creek flow down the 
valley, an outlet of Clear Lake in Lake County. 


Pei « i*#*% There are some good orchards here, and some that 
GUINDA § are uncertain in their yield, because of occasional 

frosts. It is due to planting in the lowest lands, 
a mistake very common years ago. We know now how certain- 
ly cold air drains into the lowest places like water. This valley 
is protected and the foothills will yield abundantly, with water. 


The land is rich, and orchards in the lower lands will give 
place to fields of alfalfa. There is plenty of water; the old, 
unfinished ditch will be completed, and with water for irriga- 
tion there will come a new day in this fair region. Orchards 
will line the sides of the valley, and dairies and diversified farm- 
ing will make the flat lands along the creek very attractive. 


We are here close to the head of the valley. 
RUMSEY There is only the commodious station-house to 
Bia “mark the town—all else is orchard and farm and 
oie homes of those who own them. One who loves quiet would 
fall in love with the region, and when Cache Creek is turned 
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Shooting Club in the Suisun Marshes. 


upon fields sown to alfalfa, and farms are cultivated for various 
products, this picturesque nook will greatly add to its prosperity. 

Coming back to the main line, we stop briefly at 
SUISUN Suisun. Tide water comes up close to the town 

and wild fowl and sportsmen are plentiful in their 
season. These rich tule lands are being reclaimed and the whole 
region will become a garden. There is much pasturage now. 
Fairfield is the county town, but half a mile away. It isincor- 
porated. Fruit drying and shipping, dairying, general farming, 
the Pacific Cement Works near by, hay and grain and stock 
raising are the chief industries. The waters on the eastern 
limits of Suisun are navigable, and schooners and steamers ply 
between here and San Francisco. There are oiled streets, a 
neat town park, a three story hotel, anda general air of growth. 
Two other hotels and two banks serve the community and its 
visitors. 


Suisun Valley is simply a corner of the great Sacramento 
Valley, and embraces about 17,000 acres. There are great fruit 
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farms here, and a ride over this region reveals unexpected beauty. 
Solano County marks the limits of the Sacramento Valley at 
this point. Down the line lies Benicia, where the great transfer 
boat Solano carries the longest trains across Carquinez Straits, 
on the way to and from the Bay Cities. 

Going back again to Woodland we go up a 
KNIGHTS fresh branch, viz., from Woodland to Yuba City. 
LANDING Knights Landing is a pleasant town on the Sac- 

ramento and has still about it the rich lands of the 
Yolo region. The river here has a good current and is much 
used for freighting. A creamery here indicates the interest 
felt in cows, and clover, and real butter. 

Chandler, Marcuse and Wilson, Tudor, Abbott, and Os- 
wald are stations on the line to Yuba City. They lie in what 
is called the Sutter Basin, and are chiefly shipping points for 
the interior. : 

Sutter County is small, being but about 40 miles long by 15: 
wide, but it is one of the richest and most productive in the 
Valley.. It is a delta between the Sacramento and the Feather 
Rivers, and is largely a farmer’s country with some charming 
places. 

This prosperous town is separated from Marys- 
YUBA CITY ville only by the Feather River. The two places 

are linked together by a fine bridge, a street car 
line and social and business ties. The town and the county 
have local option and have banished the saloon. 

Sutter County lands are rich, and the small cost of planting 
and the yield per acre made wheat growing profitable. But 
fruit is becoming of vast importance here. The Briggs peach 
orchard is known far and wide, and the Thompson seedless grape 
was first propagated here. This small white grape grows in 
clusters more conspicuous than the leaves. Figs are grown 
and dried and cured, and citrus fruits do well. There are large 
packing houses at Yuba City, drying establishments, shipping 
sheds for green fruit, a great cannery and apreserving company. 

Where the Sacramento and the Feather Rivers are made 
to water all the land, flood waters are stowed or diverted into 
canals. A great future will open for this valley by judicious 
engineering. All the charms of the Mediterranean countfies 
belong to its climate and its productions, and the farmer can 
find nowhere more fertile lands or the promise of more 
abundant harvests. 
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The Delta Lands of the Sacramento 


N OUR estimate of the valley we should not lose sight of the 
I fact that the Sacramento is a delta river. It builds up its 
own bed by dropping sediment held in suspension, and 
gradually gets on top of the land. The mouth of this river 
was once far up the valley, probably in the neighborhood of 
the town of Colusa. It has gradually filled up the arm of the 
bay into which it there empties, and pushed its mouth down in 
to Suisun Bay. Ina thousand years more it will make tillable 
land of that bay, and reach on to where Carquinez Straits now 
are, 

We are now to look over some of the new lands which the 
great river has made. We will take the ‘‘Modoc,” one of the 
Southern Pacific’s river steamers, and going down stream, 
from the deck of the steamer, see on each side what the river 
in ages has done, and what man in twenty-five years has ac- 
complished in reclaiming to human uses the waste lands it has 
created. 

The region is one of great interest. Here you may see 
lands rich as the Polders of Holland or the Ferrara Marshes 
in Italy, and what was once the home of the beaver now 
covered by vast orchards, fields of asparagus, hops, berries, 
beans and garden truck of many kinds. The banks of the 
river are marked by ‘“‘landings.,’’ sometimes grown into hamlets, 
and show pleasant homes of farmers, level stretches of sail of 
almost incredible fertility, and charming vistas of the river. 
The principal landings are Freeport Richland, Courtland, Vor- 
den, Walnut Grove, Ryder, Isleton, Rio Vista and Emmaton. 
Bouldin Island lies back from the river below Staten Island, 
and has an area of about 5000 acres. Then comes Venice, 
Mandeville and Bacon with a total of about 16,000 acres. The 
whole island area exceeds 200,000 acres. 

No serious and successful attempts to reclaim these lands 
were,made until 1881, though some were occupied as early as 
1857. They were given by Congress to the State, and the State 
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in turn gave them away on condition that they be reclaimed. 
For many years cultivation was very profitable, and many fine 
residences grew up along the river bank. Fortunes were made 
in fruit, and ten years ago an orchard 40 miles long could be 
seen extending from Sacramento City to a point below Isleton. 
The fruit was cherries, peaches, plums, prunes and other decid- 
uous varieties, and the yield on the fat, sedimentary lands was 
enormous, 


The extent and character of these “‘made lands” is a surprise 
to the visitor. He thinks of river islands as narrow strips of 
alluvial land, separated from the main land by sloughs and 
having a swampy or marshy look. But these tracts extend 
back from the river for miles, and while flat, and often below 
low tide, they are dry and tillable at all seasons, where properly 
ditched. They show their fertility to the unpracticed eye, and 
look like ideal farm lands. They can be irrigated almost with- 
out expense, and pumping stations provided by the districts 
free them of excess of water in the winter season. A fair average 
for cost of drainage and irrigation is $1.50 per acre. Beans, 
potatoes, barley, rye, grass, all vegetables, especially onions and 
peas grow to perfection. It is claimed that the asparagus 
grown on these islands has a flavor which cannot be equaled in 
‘any other locality. There are large canning plants at Bouldin 
Island, at Trask and Walnut Grove. At Vorden, in the Pearson 
district, large gangs of men were in the fields cutting the tender 
spears, which teams were hauling to the cannery. This is 
usually close at hand, in order that the cuttings may be pro- 
_ cessed without delay, and ready for the can within haif an hour 
after they were growing in the field. 

Other fields are dotted with dairies, creameries or skim- 
ming stations and truck gardens, and there are rich pastures 
and herds of fat cattle, and large hop fields. Two crops of bar- 
ley have been produced in one season on the virgin land, rang- 
ing from 65 to 48 bushels for the first and second crop. This 
was exceptional, however, the ordinary yield being 28 to 30 
sacks. Often a crop of barley is sown in January, gathered in 
May or June, and followed with a crop of pink beans, gathered 
in September or October. 

For fruit these new lands constitute one of the best belts 

in the State. Nowhere, perhaps, are Bartlett pears grown so 
large, so juicy, so perfect in form, so fine in flavor and texture ~ 
while apricots, peaches, cherries, even apples, produce immense 
crops of superior quality. Damaging frosts are almost unknown, 
Reclaimed lands have been held at from $100 to $150 an acre. 
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Where protection is lacking or but partial, lands range from 
$50 upwards. 


_ The rich soil produces weeds with great facility, and must 
be kept clean, but it produces crops in equal profusion, and is 
wonderfully responsive to earnest and intelligent effort. What 
can be done here is shown by the story of a Hollander, who 
settled here with his family more than a dozen years ago. He 
did not have a dollar, but rented land, worked it at a disad- 
vantage, persisted where excess of water drowned his fields, 
and today owns 300 acres and is worth $20,000 in his own right. 


There is great promise for energetic men in these delta 
lands, and they are not malarial, unless surface water is used 
for domestic purposes. Pure, soft, clear water can be obtained 
from wells at from 80 to 100 feet. The price of these lands is 
below their productive value, and far below the price they will 
bring in the future. 


Plans have been drawn, as we have noted elsewhere, by a 
distinguished board of engineers, for the drainage of this great 
river and the control of its flood-waters. This will cost to 
execute $24,000,000—an immense sum. But recall that Bos- 
ton is spending $30,000,000 of money and ten years simply to 
make a reservoir and provide the city with water. The out- 
come will be an adequate water supply for a city. The 
control of the flood-waters of the Sacramento will cost less 
money, and take as much time after work has actually begun 
but the end means the safety of more than 100,000 acres of 
reclaimed and very valuable land, and the recovery of 1,000,000 
acres more now periodically overflowed. It means the restor- 
ation to profitable uses of vast areas called ‘‘basins,’’ where 
flood-waters now accumulate, and which will be then ranked 
among the most valuable lands of the State. 


When California has put a tithe of the energy displayed 
by little Holland in reclaiming rich areas from the sea, or a 
fraction of the money furnished by England inimproving con- 
ditions in the Valley of the Nile, into the work of controlling 
the Sacramento, making it a commercial highway, and recov- 
ering for use the over flowed lands along its margin, the great 
valley will be enhanced in beauty and enriched a thousand fold. 
It will be done. Land owners, the State and National Govern- 
ment are interested in the protection of lands, the increase 
of productive property, and the navigation of the one great 
river of the State, and the work will be done. But the future 
of the valley is not dependent on this. The Valley itself is 
too great. There are vast regions not affected by the control 
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of the Sacramento, just as the Mississippi Valley is not left 
unsettled because that great river is not controlled, or even 
controllable. When compared with the area of the Sacramento 
Valley,the waste lands are not extensive, but they are along 
the lines of travel and are conspicuous. State pride, monetary 
considerations, and irrigation interests will unite to bring about 
the harnessing of this river and the reclamation of the lands on 
its margin and the immensely valuable delta near its mouth. 
When this is done lands now rated as grazing lands will be 
worth ten times what they are now, and other lands will be 
doubled in price. 

Pause and look back over what we have seen. What is 
certain about this valley? What arrests the eye? What chal- 
lenges the attention? What appeals to the feelings? What 
satisfies the judgment? Beauty of situation, charm of climate, 
fertility of soil, wealth of water. The farmer has furnished 
to his hand the conditions of successful farm life. A vast area 
of rich land is ready for the plow, and with water to moisten 
the crops at need, there is over all a sunny sky and such seasons 
as give great stimulus to all plant life. The best parts of Italy 
do not have as many cloudless days as this valley. The climate is 
the climate of the Mediterranean, or of the countries which face 
it, those ancient lands whose population to the square mile 
is ten times that of this valley, and whose fame is in part based 
upon the productiveness of the land, in part upon the contrast 
of the radiant weather with that of the rest of Europe. With 
better soil and a climate at least as good, is it a debatable ques- 
tion whether so inviting a region as this shall lack an adequate 
population? 

When the worth of this great empire begins to be realized 
in the East and in the Middle West, population will press into 
it more rapidly than it did into the Mississippi Valley and 
when it has an adequate population who shall set a value upon 
the land? What makes lands in Spain, in France and in Italy 
in Holland and Belgium and Germany unpurchasable? Popu- 
lation. 

Here population will have climate behind it as a factor, 
and so certain is the increase of the values that land almost any- 
where in this valley is today a first-class investment. For 
there is but one California and there is not enough to go around. 
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leges? What refinement and culture? What air of 

good breeding and good morals in which to rear my 
children? These are questions which deserve a serious answer. 
It is commonly thought that the West is rude and wild. 
The “Wild and Woolly West”’ is supposed to apply to Cali- 
fornia as well as the stock ranges, which gave birth to the phrase. 
But what President Roosevelt said recently is true: ‘‘California,”’ 
he said, “‘is the land beyond the West—that is, a land apart, 
a land by itself.’’ This is true. California is exceptional in its 
topography, its climate and its productions. It is hardly 
too much to say that it is exceptional in the quality and char- 
acter of its citizenship. Certainly this is true of the independ- 
ence, the freedom and individuality of the Californian. David 
Starr Jordan, the distinguished President of Stanford University, 
says that ‘“‘the.dominant note in the social development of the 
State is individualism.’’ This is not strange. It took some 
courage once to come west to the ocean—to leave home ties and 
association and begin hfe in a new country. And because 
land was plenty and men were few, these few grew up as the 
oak does on our wide plains. It shapes itself after a law of 
its own, while the crowded pine in the forest grows as it must, 
and one is like a thousand others. More than in the hampering 
centers of the East there was developed here a free and uncon- 
ventional life, but out of its native strength came in due time 
the graces of the finer sort. Dr. Jordan says accordingly that 
‘nowhere in the world can one find men and women more hos- 
pitable, more refined, more charming than in the homes of 
prosperous California.’ Society had to make itself in this 
remote land, and because the moral law is written in the mark 
place as well as elsewhere, life rapidly took on moral qualities. 
The stern law of individual responsibility is in force here, and 
the fool is quickly turned over to the fool-killer. If a young 
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A House at Biggs. 


man thinks that in California he will not be held to so strict 
account for manners as in the East, he had better not come. 
There is public opinion here that is not thin-blooded, but robust. 
An out-of-door quality is in it—a man’s view of men. 

Here are schools and churches—too many of the latter in 
the small towns. You will see horses and carriages around the 
village churches on Sunday, just as in the East, and find the 
same reverend regard for the higher things of life. 

We usually find the kind of society we want to find, and 
men and women are not far to seek in this Pacific civilization 
of ours, as gentle in manners, as refined in speech, as clean in 
life as can be found anywhere. Life is a little more joyous 
and light-hearted, I think; there is a little of the irresponsibility 
of the picnic about it still, but that will take care of itself in 
time. It is to be expected that sunshine and green salads 
all the year will promote cheerfulness. Human nature is af- 
fected by its environment, and there are no bitter east winds 
here, no storms of sleet or hail, no tornadoes to destroy the 
homes, or blizzards to kill the flocks and herds; the poultry is 
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High School at Chico. 


not frozen on the perch, nor the water pipes congealed in the 
kitchen, and it is not surprising that we laugh and are happy. 
If Mr. ‘‘Sunset’’ Cox had lived in California he never would 
have needed to write ‘“‘Why We Laugh.” 


Here is the great, glad world of sun and summer, and three 
hundred days in the year are days of sunshine, and many are 
haloed at their close with sunsets glorious as Italy can show; 
and if anybody under heaven should know the joy of living 
it is the Californian. Schools and churches, universities and 
museums, clubs for study and culture, and clubs for enjoyment, 
galleries of art and conservatories of music, books and pictures, 
the charm of quiet homes and the beauty of simple lives—you 
will find all that you must long for if you look for it. And 
withal you may have the mensal delights of a good table on a 
farm of your own, where half the fruits of the tropics grow 
and where, with less labor, on fewer acres, and with more com- 
fort, you can reap more generous harvests and to more profit 
than in any other land we know of under the canopy of Heaven. 
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The Coast Country 
of California. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Coast Country as a Whole. 


The Coast Country of Central California is a land of won- 
drous variety, as little known to our average Eastern friend as 
the domain of the Sultan of Sulu. It includes Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Obispo, Monterey, San Benito, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, 
San Mateo and a part of Alameda counties. Its length is three 
hundred and seventy-five miles; its width from forty to one 
hundred miles. 

The valleys and mountain ranges have as many directions 
as there are points on the compass. These mountains are broken, 
varied in vegetation and contour, irregular in direction and 
nearly all covered with soil to their summits. 

Each valley has its river. In the south the Santa Ynez 
and Santa Maria run to the sea. Near Elkhorn Slough, mid- 
way in the arc of Monterey Bay, the Salinas and Pajaro rivers 
have their mouths, while the streams of the Santa Clara run 
gently down into San Francisco Bay. 

The timber of the Coast country increases going north. Of 
the trees the oaks are most widely known and found. They 
are everywhere—on hillside, in the mountains, in the valley. 
They grow to be from fifty to seventy feet high and occur in 
groves many miles square, giving the country a park-like aspect, 
or stand singly out on some headland as sentinels. 

*Way down in the Nacimiento country, west of Paso 
Robles and San Miguel, in the romantic ranges of the Santa 
Lucia, where the plunging Nacimiento leaps over falls and 
runs singing through the wilderness, the famous California 
redwoods occur, singly or in clusters, but the southern limit 
of the forest proper is Moriterey Bay. Thence northward, with 
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only breaks for bays and rivers, the magnificent redwood forest, 
greatest in all America, extends to the Oregon line, including 
on the way the Big Trees of Santa Cruz and the giant red- 
woods of the California Big Basin Park. Some of these trees 
are seventy-five feet in circumference and over three hundred 
feet high. 


Here cannot be named all the flowering plants, yet room must 
be given to the poppies, buttercups, clematis, columbines, lark- 
spur, violets, lupines, bluebells, wild peas, clover, baby blue eyes, 
wild roses and primroses that paint our country with brilliant 
hues in winter, spring and early summer. The poppy transforms 
acre after acre into a field of the cloth of gold. 


The climate of the Coast Line from Santa Barbara to the 
northern end of the San Francisco peninsula varies but little; 
the same mountains, the same ocean, the valleys protected 
alike, all tend to an agreeable similarity. It is, in truth, a cli- 
mate unexcelled in the world. The temperature rarely goes 
below freezing point, and in the most exposed and lowest 
localities only to twenty-six degrees above zero. On the other 
hand, except in a very few localities where the ocean breezes 
cannot go, the temperature in midsummer is never above ninety- 
five degrees, and that is equivalent to about eighty degrees in 
Iowa, owing to lack of humidity. There is not a part of the 
Coast Country where the nights are not cool. Throughout 
the rainy season is from November until April, the heaviest 
fall being in the mountains. There is no period of ice or snow, 
save in midwinter on the highest mountains. 


The foothill country from Santa Barbara to San Francisco 
Bay is without any frost. I have seen limes, lemons and two- 
year-old tomato vines flourishing alike in the foothills of Santa 
Barbara and of Santa Clara counties this winter. 

The resorts and attractions of this Coast Line include 
many that already are among the famous. 


But however charming the central coast country may be, 
there is always one question to the majority of us of more 
vital interest—What does it produce? How can I make a liv- 
ing? It is not the purpose to answer that question in detail, nor 
perhaps directly. 

The central coast is offered to you as a whole for your con- 
sideration; to determine in which part you desire to make your 
home you had best traverse as much of it as may be possible. At 
the headquarters of the commercial organizations, if you will 
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call, you will be shown cordially about and after a personal study 
may choose for yourself. Unless one is very difficult to please, 
the danger of making a mistake is in any choice not serious. 


So little known are the resources of this section of Cali- 
fornia, compared with many other parts of the State, that one 
may marvel at the statement of its products and its possibilities, 
which I know to be true. 


Three-fifths of the prunes of the American continent are 
raised along the Coast Line; Germany, England, France, Aus- 
tralia, Japan and China eat hundreds of carloads each year of 
Santa Clara Valley prunes. Three-fourths of the apple crop 
of California is of the Coast Line; the east, the Orient and Europe 
had over two thousand cars. Bean shipments reach hundreds 
of carloads. The canned fruit output usually runs up to 
about a thousand carloads, shipped by land and sea all over 
the world; the fresh fruit shipments were about the same 
quantity, and they went to every principal city in the east. 
Prunes, pears, cherries, apples, apricots, tomatoes, asparagus, 
the berries—not only were they large in quantity, but of the 
best quality. The wines of the Coast Line country compare well 
with the best wines of France. The table grapes of the foot- 
hills are magnificent, and a hundred carloads are _ shipped 
each year. The beet sugar product is of thousands of tons. 
The reader might be incredulous if I were to say how many 
thousand carloads of flour, wheat, barley and hay are of the 
Coast Line Country. Lumber and wood, coal and oil, leather, 
brick, terra cotta, iron ore, cement, lime, garden seeds, bituminous 
rock and asphaltum, nearly all of America’s quicksilver supply, 
a large amount of the country’s gunpowder—not one of these 
is an unimportant product. The cattle, sheep and hogs are meas- 
ured by the thousand carloads, the poultry, eggs, milk and butter 
are of heavy daily shipment. Manufacturers are few; indeed, in- 
dustries of any kind requiring more than a simple transforma- 
tion of the raw material have hardly been heeded in the easy 
exploitation of the natural riches of the Coast country. 


This part of the State from the viewpoint of modern Cali- 
fornia is new; historically, it is old. “A hundred years before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock the shadows of a rude 
cross were reflected in the waters of Monterey Bay.” Of great- 
est historic interest are its Old Missions. The Franciscan 
friars journeying northward from San Diego a century and 
a quarter ago made their trail almost as the way now is 
of the Southern Pacific. They built their wonderful mis- 
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sions and rancherios a day’s journey apart, that there 
might be food and rest for man and beast at eventide. And 
these structures of adobe and brick, simple and artistic, are 
of the greatest interest to those who recognize faith in works, 
who admire the patience and persistence that creates marvels, 
who loves the quaintness and dignity of unmarred old age, and 
who realize the drama and tragedy lived in these old walls. 


Each mission is by, or easily reached from, a railroad 
station. From Los Angeles north they are in order: San 
Fernando (one mile from station); San Buenaventura (in the 
city); Santa Barbara (in the city); Santa Ynez (stage five 
miles from Los Olivos terminus of P. C. Ry. or from 
Gaviota); La Purisima Concepcion (drive three miles from 
Lompoc); San Luis Obispo (in the city); San Miguel (at the 
station); San Antonio (stage from Kings City, via Jolon); 
Maria Santissima de la Soledad (drive three miles from Sole- 
dad station); San Carlos del Rio Carmelo (six miles from 
Monterey); San Juan Bautista (stage from Sargent from every 
train to San Juan, six miles); Santa Cruz (in the city—church 
is now where the mission was); Santa Clara (at Santa Clara 
station—electric line from San Jose also); San Jose (drive two 
miles from Irvington) ; Dolores de San Francisco de Asis (Do- 
lores and Sixteenth streets). 


The path of Father Serra and Governor Portola and their 
faithful friars and followers shall be ours as we journey up the 
Coast Line. It was called in the old days “El Camino Real”— 
the King’s highway—and so it remains to-day, a most pic- 
turesque and interesting four-hundred-mile journey. 
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The Channel Country, Lompoc and Santa Maria Valleys. 


THE city of the smiling channel is de- 
eo PARBARA scribed in “California South of Te- 
hachapi,” yet, as one of the great resort places of the world, 
should hardly be passed by here with only a word. It was a 
famous resort thirty years ago, when travelers had no railway 
but had to depend on steamer service. Naturally beautiful, 
lying between the broad beach at the water’s edge and 
the Santa Ynez Mountains, it has been helped by all that 
wealth and art and leisure could offer. On slopes and terraces 
its artistic homes have a_ background of ever-blooming 
flowers, of shrubs and trees such as grow best in a semi-tropic 
clime. The one business street, State street, starts at the 
water's edge at the end of the steamship wharf and extends 
back through the town up the slope. On either side are ranged 
business blocks that give a stranger the impression of a city 
of twenty thousand people. The charms of Santa Barbara, 
its great ocean boulevard, fine mountain drives, beautiful plaza 
and bath-house and fine resort hotels, the Potter and the Arling- 
ton, representing an investment between them of a million dol- 
lars; its perfect climate the year round, its mountain and valley 
tours, fishing and boating and bathing, horseback riding, polo 
playing, golfing, yachting—all these are common to Santa Bar- 
bara. What one of the finest resorts should have, that Santa 
Barbara owns. The city is an educational and artistic center. 
It is the resort home of many eastern people of wealth who come 
to spend leisure time in magnificent country places. 


The city, of course, is well kept, with paved streets, good 
electric car system, good lights, good water and handsome home 
places and schools. 


The chief point of interest to tourists is perhaps the old 
mission, one of the best preserved in the State. It was founded 
April 21, 1782. ; 

Commercially, the city is very prosperous and exceedingly 
well governed. It has an enterprising Chamber of Commerce. 
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The products include lemons and oranges, English walnuts, lima 
beans, grain, pampas plumes, all kinds of deciduous fruits, wool, 
honey, mineral waters, live stock, stone, lumber and petroleum. 
The mean winter temperature is fifty-four degrees, the sum- 
mer sixty-five degrees. Very seldom does the temperature 
rise above eighty degrees or go below forty degrees. The 
average annual rainfall is sixteen and a half inches. It 1s 
a most excellent place in which to dream dreams, but better 
still in which to live a pleasantly strenuous life. There’s a 
tonic in the Santa Barbara atmosphere, even though it has no 
month so cold as April at Atlantic City, nor any month so 
warm as Atlantic City’s June. 
GOLETA In the valley of that name is the center of a vast 

orchard of lemons, walnuts, olives, oranges and 
pampas plumes, interspersed with beans and sugar beet fields 
and vegetable gardens. The valley lies parallel with the 
Pacific Ocean, separated from it by beautiful oak-covered 
headlands. To the north lie the Santa Ynez Mountains. It 
is a place of magnificent estate. Other stations are La Patera, 
Coromar and Elwood. 

This orchard-surrounded village in the upper 

Bee part of the valley is famous because of the work 
of that pioneer orchardist, Elwood Cooper, whose olives, olive oil, 
persimmons and lemons are famous the world over. 

The traveler from Los Angeles has an en- 
eee EFT RIP trancing view of the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel between Ventura and Santa Barbara, the ride skirting the 
water’s edge the entire way; and the journey northward along 
the Coast Line from Santa Barbara is along the cliffs of the 
Pacific as far as Tangair, if we except the short ride through 
that flower and fruit basket, the Goleta Valley. 

So, from Ventura to the mouth of the Santa Ynez River 
and a little way beyond, an even hundred miles, the passenger 
enjoys the greatest railroad ride along the ocean in the world. 
There is nothing with which to compare it. I have walked over 
the right of way before the railroad gap was closed; have 
traversed it when the Channel lay gray beneath a blanket of 
cloud, when it shone and sparkled in the morning sun, and when 
of the deepest blue in the late afternoon; and never does it lose 
a bit of its first charm. 

The journey is not at sea level, but all the way on cliffs 
from fifty to two hundred feet above the ocean. The road 
runs along the very edge of these cliffs, which descend as 
precipices to the beach below. 
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‘The marine view on this hundred-mile journey along the 
border line of the continent, looking over the beautiful Santa 
Barbara Channel is indescribable. The magnificent pano- 
rama of sea and sky, with the mountainous islands of the’ 
Channel rising between, the changing colors of the ocean and 
the particularly vivid contrast of the green, shore waters and 
the deep blue of the more distant sea, the varied pathway 
of rocky headlands, deep canyons with live oaks and_ syca- 
mores, of green mesa and rounded peninsula and the _ back- 
ground of the Santa Ynez Mountains, give the Sunset Route 
wayfarer something not elsewhere to be found in all the 
world. 


NAPLES Naples station is on a headland commanding a par- 
ticularly fine view, but the village itself is hidden 
among the sycamores and oaks of the canyon just beyond, 
owning a never-failing stream of mountain water. 
THE CANYONS The country from Naples to Point Arguello 
OF THE (the western pillar of the Santa Barbara 
COAST LINE Channel) is much alike throughout. The 
mountains are parallel with the shore, and 
mesas run down from their foot to the cliffs, broken at intervals 
with canyons. Many of these are deep and broad, but they have 
been so nicely chiseled out of the mesa that they are not to be 
noted until one comes squarely upon them. Each is richly 
wooded with oak and sycamore and each widens out back in the 
mountains into a little valley or perhaps a series of little valleys. 
These canyons are already the home of many people, and as they 
become better known they are to be the beautiful country estates 
of those who wish an ideal climate with an ideal rural environ- 
ment. The canyon and the mesas between, belong to a few 
large estates which have been held intact since the days of the 
old Spanish grants. Of these some few have been sold, and 
some are for sale; but here are others which the owners desire 
for homes and will not part from, considering them indeed as 
priceless. 


The fertility of the canyons and their valleys has been 
mentioned; the productiveness of the mesa is also remarkable. 
The soil is of such nature that a very rainy season is not 
beneficial; there is a reservoir beneath this land, and the 
capillary attraction is sufficient to show it the way to the 
surface. The running springs on the very backbone of 
Point Concepcion, where the grass is green—and where I 
have gathered wild flowers in August, when nearly all Cali- 
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fornia has donned its robe of russet—tell of the plant life of 
the shore country. 


Only a_ siding now across the canyon 
SABA LORIN westward from Naples, but with that point 
soon to become a fine resort. Note the view from the head- 
land with its great oaks. 


CAPITAN Canyon stations, which will increase in import- 
ORELLA ance as the tributary estates are subdivided and 
TAJIGUAS sold. You catch glimpses of beautiful beaches 

along here; the shell gatherers know them as 
among the finest of the coast. Bathing may be enjoyed here the 
year round. 


Known for its great asphalt and oil plant. Oil 
AHR et 2 is piped here from Santa Maria wells. It is a 
model industrial village, and the great rows of eucalyptus 
trees, the pretty cottages, the well-kept grounds and buildings, 
all help to make it very attractive. One should note the his- 
toric old stage road that, from Santa Barbara to Gaviota, is 
near the railroad. A hundred and twenty-five years ago it 
was “El Camino Real” of the Franciscan friars, and for the last 
century has been one of the famous stage highways of the 
west. 


The station is midway between the Gaviota can- 
Cone yon and Alcatraz on the mesa. The little settle- 
ment of Gaviota may be seen as one crosses the high viaduct 
above the wharf. It is a stage station, and daily stages run to Los 
Olivos and Santa Ynez, twenty miles distant, through Gaviota 
Pass. The Gaviota Pass to the north is beautiful. 


The stream wore only a passageway for its narrow width, 
so a bridge must span it between these portals. Just beyond is 
the marvelous overhanging rock, hundreds of tons in weight, 
hanging directly overhead fifty feet above. Here the Indians pro- 
posed to waylay General Fremont on his California journey in 
1846, but he wisely chose a less rocky pass. Just above are two 
locally famous hot springs which time will develop. 


The great ranches of this region are to be subdivided 
into smaller farms, affording opportunity for a denser popu- 
lation, better culture, and the advantages that flow from 
them. This is notably the case with the Ranchos San Carlos 
de Jonata and Canada de los Pinos, upon which irrigation 
systems will furnish the water necessary to their greater de- 
velopment. 
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SACATE 
SANTA ANITA Stations which mark pretty beaches, fer- 
SAN AUGUSTINE tile fields and cattle ranches. 
GATO 
CONCEPCION The station is in the center of the neck of 
the point near the cold springs. Seaward 
rises the great rock, two hundred and fifty feet high, on which 
the white houses of the lighthouse-keepers stand. It marks 
the end of Point Concepcion, the beacon rock of the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel, and on its western side is washed by the waters 
of the Pacific. The lighthouse is on a rocky shelf, part way 
down. The fuel, etc., for the lighthouse are chuted from the top 
of the rock some hundred feet down to this shelf, to which a nar- 
row stair also leads. The surf effects at the foot of the rock 
during or soon after a storm are tremendous beyond description. 
The Point Concepcion peninsula is itself very pretty and fertile. 
Many thousands of cattle find pasture hereabouts. The hot 
springs of the point are already well known. 


On the inner curve of the bay between Point Con- 
JALAMA : 

cepcion and Arguello, at the mouth of Jalama 
Creek, which leads back into the mountains into a_ beautiful 
valley, where the ruins of adobe ranch houses a century old, tell 
of the good judgment of the Franciscan fathers. They found 
the beautiful places of the Pacific Coast seemingly without effort. 
The Jalama Hot Springs are worth while. 


A jagged sea-worn point, which per- 
eee UELLO haps better than Point Concepcion 


marks the meeting point of the ocean and channel. The govern- 
ment has recently erected a lighthouse, in which the revolving 
light is operated by compressed air. Here the line turns north- 
ward. 


SURF Set on a rocky shelf-like cliff between the sand dunes 
and the sea. Here the Pacific is unrolled as one 
great picture. Surf is the junction of the main line with the 
Lompoc branch. 
LOMPOC AND The Lompoc Valley, watered by the 
LOMPOC VALLEY Santa Ynez River, is one of California’s 
finest valleys. It extends eastward 
under the brow of the Santa Ynez Mountains. Tributary to 
Lompoc are one hundred and forty thousand acres of farming 
and grazing land. Of the twenty-seven thousand acres of rich 
farming land, fifteen thousand acres are in the Lompoc Valley 
proper, all of which in time will doubtless be given over to 
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apples, apricots, prunes, cherries and vegetables and small fruits, 
requiring intensive farming. The Santa Ynez River is available 
for irrigation at nominal expense. 

The climate is unexcelled, the summer maximum being 
eighty-nine degrees and the winter minimum twenty-eight de- 
grees. [he nights are always cool, the distance to the sea being 
but nine miles. Ocean Avenue, eighty feet wide, all macadamized 
and sprinkled daily, lies between the town and the beach. In the 
winter and spring the valley is a wild flower garden. 

La Purisima Concepcion Mission is three miles from the 
town. Founded December &, 1787, it is one of the most in- 
teresting of the missions, but now is rapidly crumbling. 

The products of the valley are indicated by the export in 
carload lots of barley,: lime rock, potatoes, apples, mustard 
seed, infusorial earth, apricots, beets and beans, the _ total 
amounting to over a thousand cars per annum. Lompoc 
apples capturéd first medals at the New Orleans Exposition 
and the Chicago World’s Fair. The valley raises one-half the 
mustard seed used in this country, and is the second apple- 
producing section in California. Land is worth from twenty 
to one hundred and twenty-five dollars per acre. Profitable 
oil wells indicate a large and valuable oil field. 

The town is well built with many fine homes. It is well 
lighted, has good sidewalks, macadamized streets, a fine water 
system, grammar and high school buildings. There are seven 
churches, a bank, two hotels and two newspapers. Fraternal 
orders are unusually strong. Lompoc adjoins the foothills, its 
orchards and fields in front of it. There is fine hunting and 
fishing in the wild mountains surrounding the valley, with 
deer, mountain lion and even bear now and then to lend ex- 
citement to the chase, regardless of who is chased. 

In order after crossing the Santa Ynez River, are 
TANGAIR stations for the “back country,’ with oak-covered 
NARLON hills and valleys full of wheat. It is a country 
ANTONIO of great oil and asphalt deposits and many cattle 

and dairy ranches. 
CASMALIA Shipping point for fertile interior valleys and 

hills, is the railroad station for large asphalt 
mines, and for oil wells some nine or ten miles in the 
interior. It may be mentioned here that the asphalt deposits 
of Santa Barbara County along the Coast Line are of vast 
extent and the product is of the greatest purity known, run- 
ning up to seventy-six degrees in the raw material. Large 
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quantities of butter and eggs are shipped daily. The wealth 
of this section so far has been scarcely realized. 
SCHUMANN pee flag oe along the edge of the beau- 
tiful Santa Maria Valley, which appear in view 
ta just after leaving Casmalia. Waldorf lies near 
a famous asphalt mine. 
GUADALUPE The railroad leaves the mountains and 
crosses the mouth of the great Santa 
Maria Valley. Midway is the old Spanish town of Guada- 
lupe, now awakening from a long-time sleep to a commercial 
activity that could not be avoided after the completion of the 
Coast Line. The town itself, lying slightly north of the sta- 
tion, is a pleasant place of five hundred people, with a bank, 
warehouse, brick business blocks and several creameries. The 
land about is unexcelled for bean, beet, potato and barley culture. 

The Santa Maria Valley, largest in Santa Barbara County, 
and third among those of the Coast section, is _ forty 
miles long by ten miles wide. Lying between the ranges of 
the Coast Mountains, with a famous climate and a richness of 
soil not anywhere exceeded, this great valley will, within ten 
years’ time, have tripled its present population. There are 
not five thousand people in the valley, and it could easily sup- 
port fifty thousand. In driving through it, one is impressed 
by the uniform richness of the land. The soil is a rich black 
deposit like that of Illinois or Iowa, save the more sandy 
stretches along the Santa Maria River. Every acre is richly 
productive. 

The oldest settler in Santa Maria, who has lived there 
forty years, tells me that they have never had a crop failure. 
The resources of the country are scarcely scratched. 

Just before reaching Guadalupe, we look down from the 
train on the hillside upon the large buildings of the Union 
Sugar Company, located on a spur five miles from Guadalupe 
station, at Betteravia. This side will be noted Guadalupe Lake, 
which is almost half a mile wide and four miles long, having 
two arms. It is a beautiful lake, with green banks. 

The factory, which draws its water supply from the lake, 
can crush nearly a thousand tons of beets daily. The farm 
belonging to the factory has seven thousand acres, of which a 
large part is given over to beets. It is expected that within a 
few years one hundred thousand acres of good beet land 
tributary to the factory will cause it to increase its capacity 
tenfold, 
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Beyond the hills may be seen the hundred oil derricks of 
the famous Santa Maria field, producing now some forty thou- 
sand barrels per day. 

The California Refineries Company, Ltd., have a million 
dollar plant at Oil Port, on the ocean and connected with the oil 
fields of Santa Barbara County by pipe lines. The plant will 
have a capacity of 10,000 barrels of crude oil per day, turning 
out illuminating and lubricating oils. 

Oil is shipped hence to Japan, Hawaii, Alaska and Pacific 
Coast ports. 

SANTA MARIA The business center of the valley, is about 
ten miles from Guadalupe, its Southern 
Pacific station. Stages afford connections with all trains. The 
town is well planned, with very broad streets, good business 
blocks and fine homes, with an unusual amount of fruit and 
flowers. Set in the center of the valley, in the midst of a large 
level area, the view of the encircling mountains is superb. A 
narrow-gauge railroad (P. C. R. R.) runs to San Luis Obispo 
and to Los Olivos, and a broad-gauge branch from Guadalupe 
is looked for. The mercantile business done is all out of propor- 
tion to the size of the town. It has two papers, a bank and a 
savings bank, several fraternal orders and a good water system. 
The people are all prosperous, there not being a single industry 
that is going backward. 
BROMELA and Are in the Santa Maria Valley, and 
CALLENDER are enjoying prosperity. Many _ beans 
are shipped from Bromela. 

The whole Lompoc and Santa Maria country is rich and 
climatically charming, and deserves the attention of the home 
seeker. No part of the Coast has a better future, or offers greater 
advantages to-day. 


CMA ER, ITI. 


From Oceano to San Miguel, San Luis Obispo Country. 


OCEANO A town of three hundred people, lies within a few 
hundred yards of the Pizmo Beach, which 1s s1x- 
teen miles long and several hundred yards wide. Three miles 
away is the town of Arroyo Grande. Nearby are famous seed 
farms. The Arroyo Grande district is of unexcelled richness. Its 
lower districts produce immense crops of beans, celery, beets, 
strawberries, blackberries, onions, potatoes and all garden truck; 
its apples, walnuts, oranges, pears, apricots and peaches are 
famous, and on its own hillsides thousands of tons of barley are 
grown annually. The water supply is fine and unfailing. Oceano 
is shipping point for large quantities of building stone. 
ARROYO GRANDE The town of Arroyo Grande is beau- 
tifully located on the stream of that 
name in the center of the district, a collection of very rich valleys 
and arroyos, with low, cultivated hills intervening. The population 
is one thousand. ‘There are several fine stores, a bank, a good 
schoolhouse, a newspaper, a hotel and some of the prettiest homes 
in the State. While Oceano is its principal railway station, the 
Pacific Coast Narrow Gauge Railway gives connection with San 
Luis Obispo and Santa Maria. The walnuts, apples and lemons 
of Arroyo Grande Valley are not surpassed, and as a vegetable 
country it certainly knows beans. Midway between Oceano and 
Arroyo Grande is the fine Halcyon Sanitarium, with its hotel, 
cottages and gardens. 
THE GREAT Pizmo_ Beach has been referred to as - the 
BEACH DRIVE finest beach in America. A magnificent trip 
is the drive from Point Sal via Oceano along 
this beach to Pizmo, thence up the canyon via San Luis Hot 
Springs to San Luis Obispo, or vice versa—a combination of sea - 
and mountain, beach and canyon. 
EL PIZMO El Pizmo is the resort town of the great beach. 
A hotel and cottages have been built at a cost 
of $100,000, and a station established. A tent city has added 
to the attractiveness of the resort, which has rapidly attained 
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great popularity. The splendid beach, good roads and excellent 
hotel have made it a favorite spot for automobile meets. 
EDNA A progressive community on the Corral de Piedro 

Rancho of thirty thousand acres, six miles south of 
San Luis Obispo. It is famous for its walnuts, and raises 
fine crops of grain, sugar beets, beans, cattle, hogs and horses. 
The fruit orchards and vineyards pay well. The population 
of two hundred is too healthy to support a physician. 

City of the Bishop, the county-seat 

SAN LUIS OBISPO of San Luis Obispo County, site of 
the mission of the same name, the commercial center of one 
of the richest and most varied sections of California, and withal 
a beautiful town with old fig and olive trees, orange and wal- 
nut trees and vines with flowers everywhere adorning it taste- 
fully. It is built amid a cluster of pyramidal mountain peaks, 
isolated and on the different sides of the town, lending with 
the ridges elsewhere a picturesque outline to the horizon. The 
city is by a plunging stream, San Luis Obispo Creek, that 
comes from the canyon above the town. The site of San 
Luis Obispo is undulating, so that one may be on a hill, a hill- 
side, a level or in an arroyo and not go far. Yet each seems 
to have an easy way of approach. Lemon trees thrive throughout 
the town, and roses grow the year round. Though a very busy 
commercial place it offers unusual attractions to tourists. 


The city has banks, churches, high school, grammar school, 
etc, and leading fraternal orders. The streets are _ broad, 
lined with poplar, eucalyptus and pepper trees, and in the busi- 
ness section are paved. The business blocks are of stone and 
brick, and are imposing. The city owns its water system and the 
sewer, gas and electric systems are good. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is unusually active. 


The State Polytechnic School is provided with handsome 
buildings and a complete equipment for practical demonstra- 
tions. Its practical courses in agriculture and mechanics have 
proven very successful, and the live stock exhibited at the last 
State Fair won four gold and two silver medals. The students 
number about two hundred. 

North of San Luis Obispo is one of the best cattle, grain 
and dairy sections of the Coast. South and west large crops 
of beans and mustard seed are raised, and to the southeast 
fruit and nuts. In Los Osos Valley citrus fruits pay, 
while over toward the coast about Moro and Cayucos dairy 
products each year mean hundreds of carloads. Beyond is 
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the historic mining town of Cambria, with its quicksilver and 
other mines. 


In San Luis Obispo County there are perennial streams every- 
where. It is a well-watered country, and irrigation is little 
practiced because of plentiful rainfall on the sea side of the 
ranges; but scientific farming is going to irrigate. 

THE HORSESHOE Leaving San Luis Obispo, the Coast Line 
INCLINE climbs upward into the Santa Lucia 

Mountains. Just above San Luis Obispo 
is a remarkable, inclined horseshoe which is very picturesque. The 
road crosses the stream some two hundred feet above its surface, 
and then describes a horseshoe, all the way on a_ steady 
grade. Within two miles of the bridge crossing one may look 
down from the upper end of the horseshoe and see the track 
over which the train has just passed, some two hundred feet 
below and apparently running abruptly into the mountain side 
at right angle to the present line of motion. 


The trip through the Santa Lucia Mountains is beautiful. The 
road clings to the: face of the wall, and looking down, charm- 
ing views are had of the fertile little valleys far below. 
There is fine trout fishing and good hunting in these half-un- 
explored mountains. 


SANTA MARGARITA For many years the southern ter- 
minus of the Coast Line and a ship- 
ping point for some of the finest hay that ever grew, and for 
cattle, sheep, hogs and wood. The town of three hundred people 
is pleasantly located in the forest of oaks. Surrounding the town 
is the famous Santa Margarita Ranch of twenty-five thousand 
acres. ~ 
From Santa Margarita the way leads downward through 
magnificent oak forests into the great Salinas Valley. On the 
way we pass Havel, Atascadero and Asuncion, bordering the 
great Henry Ranch, rich in timber, grain, hay and stock. Some 
day this great stretch of land, subdivided, with its five moun- 
tain streams, rolling hills and fertile valleys, will afford homes 
for thousands. There are beautiful waterfalls back in the 
mountains, affording an ample supply for irrigation purposes. 
Is a lively town of four hundred people, at 
TEN REE rON the head of the Salinas Valley. Several 
thousand tons of wheat, are shipped each year, while the local 


flour mills takes care of its share. Crops are assured by an annual 
rainfall of over twenty inches. 
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The white oak timber is excellent, and a fortune awaits the 
man of enterprise who will create agricultural implements 
therefrom. 


Among the fruits grown successfully are apples, prunes, 
peaches, figs, cherries, plums and grapes. Land prices are low, 
fertility considered, running from twenty to fifty dollars per 
acre. There are several thousand acres of paying vineyards 
and orchards, one apple orchard covering two hundred acres. 


Templeton is built in a live oak. park, with an acre of 
beauty in the center reserved. It has a fine schoolhouse and 
good schools. Excellent roads lead to the mountain passes 
and neighboring valleys. The doctors here run ranches in 
order to support themselves. There are good hotels and en- 
terprising business houses. 


We follow the Salinas River another five miles and then 
come upon the second city of San Luis Obispo County, and 
one of the most famous hot spring resorts in America. 


PASO ROBLES Beautiful El] Paso de Robles, the pass of oaks, 
HOT SPRINGS ‘°°. charming town of fifteen hundred people, 

lying between the Santa Lucia Mountains 
to the west and the main coast range to the east in the upper 
Salinas Valley. It is built between the Salinas River bank and 
the foothills of the Santa Lucia. The city is amid a natural oak 
park. In its center is a plaza of trees and flowers, and opposite 
is the great Hot Springs Hotel. 

The Hotel El Paso de Robles is surrounded by beautiful 
grounds. It is a three-story brick structure, with a frontage of 
two hundred and eighty-five feet and a depth of two hundred 
and forty feet. It, of course, has all modern improvements, 
including fireplaces, steam heat, elevators, baths, running hot 
and cold water, electric lights and electric bells in each room. 
The spacious verandas of the hotel, unsurpassed in California, 
are an enjoyable feature. In connection with the hotel are 
the wonderful Paso Robles Hot Springs, which have made 
the town famous. The new main bathhouse, the finest in 
America, with every kind of bathing and hydrotherapeutic 
appliances known to science, cost about $100,000. There are 
also mud baths and sand baths under the hotel management. 
People suffering from rheumatism, chronic and inflammatory, 
or from any of the long list of nervous, circulatory and skin 
disorders, are cured here so readily that crutches and similar 
badges of discouragement are like drugs on the market in 
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Paso Robles—unnecessary. There is a resident physician to 
take charge of the crutches. 

Paso Robles is not a health resort only. It is one of the 
most pleasant pleasure places I have ever visited. Quail, rab- 
bits, wild pigeons and doves, and trout in the mountain streams, 
meet sportsmen more than half way. 

Paso Robles’ climate is very healthful and delightful. The 
midsummer days are sometimes rather warm; the nights are 
invariably cool. In winter frost sometimes comes. Fever 
and ague, smallpox and malaria do not exist. 

Commercially, the town has a magnificent territory ex- 
tending twenty miles westward, sixty east. Paso Robles is 
connected by stage with the tributary towns, Cholame, Cres- 
ton and Shandon to the east andAdelaide to the west. The 
territory to the east is devoted to grain and stock; to the 
west, quicksilver mines are becoming industries of great im- 
portance. The oil producing formations prominent in this region 
are also promised early exploitation. The upper Salinas Valley 
is a great wheat country. Dairying, fruit growing, poultry farms, 
wine making and cattle and hog raising offer good returns. 
Paso Robles has a high school and lower grades, a twenty-five 
thousand-dollar schoolhouse, churches and ° fraternal orders. 
The progressive spirit of the town is shown by the build- 
ing of the Municipal Bath House, at a cost of $25,000. These 
hot mineral baths are well equipped and maintained by the town, 
and are a great benefaction to suffering humanity. 

The rolling hills and mountains that cut the upper Salinas 
Valley offer a landscape of such beauty as is hard to describe, 
and incidentally afford magnificent drives over good roads. 
SANTA YSABEL Is a fine estate, with hills and lowlands, 
HOT SPRINGS canyons and mesa. There is an old bunga- 

low there, which is mostly veranda and 
latticed windows and hammocks, as I remember it, where the 
sun never interferes with the interior, because the roses climb 
everywhere protectingly in the way. There are more beautiful 
rides and drives through oak-dotted uplands and unfenced parks 
than the most energetic will become acquainted with in a month. 
Then there is the lake. 

Lake Ysabel lies a little way from the farm-house, a pleas- 
ant canyon walk. Think of a lake, an actual lake of mineral 
water such as you pay fifty cents a quart for to drink, lying in 
a beautiful canyon, sufficiently warm to go bathing in in mid- 
winter, and no different in midsummer. It’s unique, and really 
affords a plunge that has no parallel. Further up the canyon 


Take Ysabel, an actual lake of mineral water lying in a beautiful canyon. 
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are the great springs, the largest hot springs in California, 
with individual tub baths, which are just a little different from 
any other I have ever known. I went to these baths, making 
allowance for the enthusiasm of those who had visited them; 
and came away making allowance for the ignorance of those who 
had not. 


Standing on Ysabel Summit and looking out over the five 
hundred square miles of valleys and rolling hills, of mountain 
ridges and river sands, one must recognize the beauty of the 
Upper Salinas; as vividly recognize it as the clear atmosphere 
sets forth, photochrome like, its wealth of color, its variety of 
detail and its bewildering spread. ; 

SAN MIGUEL San Miguel is also of the oaks, and shares 

the advantages of the Upper Salinas with 
Templeton and Paso Robles. It has a place of unusual inter- 
est in San Miguel Mission, founded in 1797 by Father Lasuen, 
one of the Franciscan friars. The mission is built to with- 
stand the centuries. At one time there was an aqueduct eight 
miles long and a fifteen-foot adobe wall two miles long sur- 
rounding the buildings and plaza. It speaks volumes for the 
fertility of this country when it is learned that within twenty 
years these peaceful friars, coming unheralded among the sav- 
ages, had live stock under the care of the mission worth over 
three million dollars. 


Before leaving this section mention should be made of the 
Carisa plain east of the mountain observed from the train. 
This plateau is over fourteen hundred feet in average ele- 
vation, and in the southwest part is Painted Rock, a_hol- 
low sandstone hill with a chamber in the center two hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet long and one hundred and twenty 
feet wide, with the sky for a roof. The United States Bureau of 
Ethnology has studied and described the wonderful Indian 
petroglvphics that are painted in red, white and black upon 
the walls of this chamber. They are worthy of a visit, to be 
made from either Paso Robles or San Miguel. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Monterey County. 


Are business centers, with flag stations of 


BRADLEY Wunpost and Uplands alternating. The 
SAN ARDO and people hereabouts each year sell several mil- 
SAN LUCAS lion pounds of wheat and large quantities of 


butter, eggs and wool. They ship trains 
of cattle and Angora goats, and like the older towns on both 
sides, have good asphalt, oil and coal indications awaiting enter- 
prise. The promising Stone Canyon coal mine has a ledge of 
fne steam coal sixteen feet thick and of unmeasured depth 
twenty-five miles northeast of Bradley. This coal will be 
marketed at an early date, a strong company having undertaken 
its systematic development. Irrigation and intensive farming 
will increase the products and land values hereabout tenfold. 
SAN ANTONIO MISSION West of San Lucas twelve miles 
(but more easily reached by stage 
from Kings City) is the beautiful Jolon Valley, a fine fruit 
section, and beyond the wonderful San Antonio country, where 
the discerning eyes of the Mission Fathers saw so fair a spot 
that they founded a mission there July 14, 1771, when Boston 
was yet paying tribute to the King. The mission is crumbling 
sadly because of lack of care. Through the rich valley runs 
the broad San Antonio River, joining the Salinas near Bradley. 
This station has a large tributary area, with a 
epee CITY great deal of fertile land yet unimproved 
Here irrigation is a demonstrated success, and_ considerable 
acreage is supplied with water, the forerunner of improved 
methods which will embrace a large acreage of land now yield- 
ing comparatively small returns. Land under the irrigation 
system draining from the Salinas River, sells for fifty dollars 
an acre and upward; hill land, to be very valuable in a few years, 
is held at fifteen or sixteen dollars per acre. The pleasant 
climate is very beneficial for lung trouble sufferers, and many 
mountain resorts are near by. There are good hotels, schools 
and churches and several fraternal orders. The winters are no 
colder than those of Southern California; the summer days get 
the Monterey Bay breezes, and are pleasant. 


The Pinnacles, where cliffs and caves form a Wonderland. 
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METZ Is a grain, beet and cattle shipping station, grow- 
ing every year in importance. Just opposite is the 
new colony of Greenfield. Here is a prosperous community of 
industrious and intelligent people who are rapidly converting a 
_ great wheat field into small farms, producing fruits, vegetables 
and alfalfa. (Soledad and Metz are its stations). i: 
A town of two hundred people, twenty-five 
TASS ale miles south of Salinas. Near by are the ruins of 
the old, famous Soledad Mission. This mission was founded in 
1791, and is one of the oases provided by the padres for sundown 
stops between San Diego and San Francisco. Soledad is rich 
in its production of sugar beets, potatoes, beans, alfalfa and 
onions, with forty thousand acres of wheat and barley as a 
mainstay. Ruins of an aqueduct eight miles long, from the 
Arroyo Seco, built by the Franciscans a hundred years ago, are 
yet visible, a lesson for the residents of today, who have to learn 
well the use of an irrigating ditch. Near by is the Salvation 
Army colony. 


Three hours east of Soledad are the Pinnacles; to the 
south is the romantic Arroyo Seco, with its trout and quail and 
deer and mountain scenery, awaiting sportsman and naturalist. 
Off in the Santa Lucia Mountains is a wilderness of beautiful 
country, named La Calera by the Spaniards, and known to us 
Americans as the Lost Valley. In beauty and grandeur of 
scenery it has few equals, even in California. The best-known 
resort near Soledad is Paraiso Springs. 

THE PINNACLES Fourteen miles east of Soledad are The 
Pinnacles. 

Vancouver, the famous voyager, was sent out by the 
British Government a few years after the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war to search for the Northwest Passage. He 
spent several years on the coast, and by order of the King, 
his voyages were published about the beginning of the last 
century. 

While going through these old volumes, the writer noted 
an engraving of a castle-like mountain. The text described a 
wonderful mountain near Monterey which resembled, with its 
pinnacles, domes and spires, an old castle. It impressed Van- 
couver as the most remarkable scenic feature on the Pacific 
Coast. 

I was much interested, and afterwards, when business took 
me through the mountains about Monterey, watched closely 
for this strange castle. 
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Some three years ago, while on the west side of the 
Salinas Valley, near Paraiso Springs, where one may look 
over the first ridge to the east, the turreted and domed mountain 
beyond appeared. This mountain, or rather series of splintered 
ridges, proved on inspection to be Vancouver’s wonderland, 
though locally known simply as the Pinnacles, and not then 
identified as Vancouver’s discovery. 


A visit revealed one of the greatest natural wonders of 
America. Some ten square miles of volcanic mountain is 
riven and cleft into great domes and turrets of rocks sur- 
mounted with spires and pinnacles. Many of the gorges are 
roofed over by immense masses of conglomerate two hun- 
dred feet or more in each dimension falling from the preci- 
pice edges above. Here are sheer walls of 500 feet, great 
caves, and such curious shapes of conglomerate rock as make 
the Colorado Garden of the Gods tame in comparison. 


The Pinnacles may be reached via Hollister and Tres 
Pinos from the north, or eastward from Soledad. The wagon 
roads are good. 

PARAISO This Carlsbad of America, with its arsenic, soda 
SPRINGS 2nd sulphur springs, is an hour’s ride from Sole- 
ad, among the pines and oaks of the Santa Lucia 
Mountains between Soledad and the sea. The springs 
cure almost everything, the prices are reasonable and the accom- 
modations excellent. It is a fine place to go to get well, and 
better, if well, to have a good time. Paraiso has its own fine 
orange orchard, berry farm, dairy, apple orchard, etc., and hun- 
dreds of people spend a month here every year. 
Tributary to this town are sixty thousand 
HN I ad AS acres of rich land. The place has three 
churches, excellent schools, a bank and several large business 
houses. Large land holdings have made development slow. 
Fruit growing is a remunerative industry. Bellefleur and 
Newtown Pippins among apples, and all varieties of prunes, 
pears, peaches, apricots, berries, cherries and plums are ex- 
cellent bearers. Sugar beets and potatoes have yielded large 
returns in the last two years, and dairying perhaps is at pres- 
ent the best-paying industry of all. Cheese and butter from 
alfalfa grown on river lands constitute large daily shipments. 
Here, as elsewhere along the entire Salinas Valley, irrigation 
by using the inexhaustible supply of sub-surface water of the 
Salinas River is a simple proposition. The Gonzales Water 
Company has found within thirty feet of the surface an im- 
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measurable supply of water, and the trade winds and the wind- 
mills do the rest. 


It is amazing to one accustomed to irrigation and its value 
to note the indifference the people of the valley have exhibited 
toward this valuable adjunct to their work. It seems that the 
usual rainfall so nearly meets the needs of the valley as a whole 
as to make the inhabitants depend upon it; were they forced to 
irrigate, they would do so and triple their land values and 
quadruple their products in three years’ time. Now, however, a 
determined effort is being made to secure the co-operation of the 
government to install a system that shall irrigate 120,000 acres. 
The people of the Salinas Valley have learned too strongly to depend 
upon grain crops; they have been too prosperous with too little 
necessity for new ways, to get greatest returns. As an example, 
there is not grown in this magnificent valley enough alfalfa to 
make it counted as a product; yet, with its four crops a year, 
giving green feed in midsummer, it is the most valuable adjunct 
to dairy farming, and stock raising to-day, and as has been already 
said, probably the most profitable branch of industry in the valley. 
I visited a scientifically farmed ranch of six thousand acres of 
diversified products, in which dairying and cattle raising pre- 
dominate. The ranch has paid every year, for it is well managed, 
yet not until two years ago was alfalfa raised, and not until last 
year cut for feed. This year the acreage has been trebled and 
the owner wonders how he did without it. 

CHUALAR Chualar has a tributary section of twenty thou- 

sand acres, of which sixteen thousand belong 
to one man. The soil is of great richness, just as it is else- 
where in the Salinas Valley, and only subdivision and _ irriga- 
tion are necessary to give a comfortable living to hundreds 
of families on twenty to thirty acre holdings. The climate is 
excellent. The present system of tenant farming in this val- 
ley does not tend toward permanent improvements. Chualar 
ships a hundred cars of products annually. The schools are 
good, old settlers are very numerous and very healthy. Den- 
mark is well represented. 


We ride through the lower valley into Salinas, through 
Spence, a barley shipping point, and Spreckels Junction, whence 
a three-mile branch goes to the door of the great sugar factory. 

The metropolis of the lower Salinas Valley, and 
SALINAS : 
the county seat of Monterey County, is charm- 
ingly placed between the Gabilan and Santa Lucia Ranges of 
the Coast mountains ten miles from Monterey Bay, which 


Valley 


Luscious strawberries grow plentifully and profitably in Pajaro 
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marks the end of the valley. Its population is four thousand 
five hundred. Three good hotels, a good fire department, a main 
street lined with brick business houses, good street pavements 
and sidewalks, three prosperous banks, gas and electric works, an 
opera house, and the usual city utilities of a California town, are 
present. The fraternal orders are very strong, and there are 
seven church buildings. The Salinas high school is accredited to 
> the State University. Twenty teachers point the way of progress. 
. The town is a train terminal, and the railroad pay-roll is large. 
A fine Southern Pacific station is one of the most recent public 
improvements. The houses are pretty, and well kept, with an 
amazing wealth of flowers. 


The climate of Salinas is unsurpassed by that of any other 
section. Proximity to Monterey Bay, with its superb evenness 
of temperature, is responsible. 


Salinas is a place of interest to tourists, and is attracting 
much attention. A new and charming fifteen-mile drive to 
Mt. Toro is being laid out. From Mt. Toro one may -look 
down upon the green Salinas Valley, with its silver thread 
of a river winding northward, and turning, watch the blue 
waters of Monterey Bay break their crescent line upon the 
wooded shores. A hundred and fifty miles eastward the snow 
roofs of the Sierra glisten, and off to the south, peaks lean 
upon peaks, mountain walls terrace one another and_ green 
valleys show gaily amid the darker foliage of the shadowing 
hills. Another charming drive is to Watsonville, and there 
are many others also; but of all, the finest to my notion is 
to Del Monte and Monterey. Among the most pleasant trips 
I have made in the Coast Line country, I count the ride 
from Salinas to Del Monte. Visitors can well afford to stop 
off at Salinas and reach the famous Del Monte, Monterey and 
Pacific Grove over this charming road. 


Potato growers have been made wealthy by one crop. 
Many growers in the Salinas and Pajaro valleys have cleared 
from one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred dollars per 
acre. The sugar beet farmers receive at the factory four dollars 
and fifty cents per ton, the price being fixed in advance. The 
yield ranges from eight to thirty tons per acre, the average 
being thirteen, so that, investment and assurance of returns 
considered, the results to the farmers are very satisfactory. 
The cattle owners are making money rapidly, and, as else- 
where, the dairy farmers have more money than they know 
how to invest. A Salinas banker told me that—and he knows. 
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Deciduous fruits and berries do well here, and are at- 
tracting much attention. Apples, pears, quinces, plums, loganber- 
ries, cherries, nectarines, prunes, figs, almonds, walnuts, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, blackberries, currants, are being grown with 
profit. The average rainfall at Salinas during the last twenty 
years has been fifteen inches, the minimum nine inches and 
the maximum twenty-one. Irrigation is practiced somewhat with 
such results that an immense reservoir is soon to be constructed 
in the mountains. These Gabilan Mountains along the eastern 
border of the Salinas Valley hide not only the fertile valleys 
awaiting development, but are in themselves rich in limestone, 
gold, silver, asphalt, coal and petroleum, deposits of each now 
being worked successfully. The Santa Lucia Mountains form a 
well-wooded, well-watered range, forming a rampart between 
the Salinas Valley and the ocean. In its wooded ranges and 
valleys are some of the prettiest waterfalls, finest views, best 
camping places, most beautiful scenery, wildest country and best 
fishing and hunting in the State. 


TASSAJARA Among the charming mountain resorts near 
SPRINGS Salinas are Tassajara Springs. Theatre reached 

by stage from Salinas, leaving that point Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, and arriving at Tassajara in the 
afternoon. 


The Springs are in a wilderness above that superb 
scenic river, the Arroyo Seco, one of the best trout 
streams in the State. The hunting, in this wildest part of the 
Coast Range, is also excellent. The two-story stone hotel fur- 
nishes good accommodations. The location eight miles from 
the ocean, sixteen hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the sea, surrounded by peaks and crags, forest covered, speaks 
for the climate. 

SPRECKELS Three miles west of Salinas on the banks of the 
SUGAR river near the foot of the mountains, the most 
REFINERY prominent object on the level floor of the val- 

- ley is the great refinery, one of the largest in the 
awvorld, crushing in the busy season three thousand tons of beets 
daily. The works are models of ingenuity. 

North of Salinas we pass through a vegetable and dairy 
country of exceeding richness along the great Elkhorn Slough, 
a famous place for-ducks.. This isthe lowland ef the coast 
section back of Monterey,-‘and near here the. Salinas. River 
from the south and the Pajaro from the north join the ocean. 
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CASTROVILLE The junction of the main line and the Mon- 

terey branch, three miles from Monterey 
Bay (Moss Landing beach). Two miles northeast of town 
are the mysterious lakes of Espinosa and Merritt. No one 
knows whence these beautiful lakes draw their water supply, 
but they are pleasure places of much value to the boaters, 
fishers and hunters. Castroville has twelve hundred people, 
several churches, a good hotel, fraternal orders, good schools, 
an excellent creamery, and is the shipping point for large 
quantities of potatoes, onions, sugar beets, dairy produce and 
poultry, hay, grain, beans, peas, and shortly will be an im- 
portant apple center. The surrounding country is of exceed- 
ing richness, and never lacks for rainfall. 


MOROCOJO On the way to Monterey, we pass unpretentious 
Morocojo, which, however, isin the center of the 
NEPONSET ; : : 
vegetable country, and in that line is nearly first 
among shipping points. The train runs along underneath the 
shadow of an ocean bluff, and we glide suddenly into the 
grounds of famous Del Monte. 


In his letter to me our agent intimates that 
eee Te Del Monte is Fidueeritetle and perhaps I 
were wise to accept the hint and merely suggest that you 
come to see what all the world has heard of and yet will 
never understand. The builders of Del Monte had the un- 
rivalled attractions of California to choose among, and _ they 
placed their faith here by the shores of Monterey Bay, where 
four hundred years ago civilization first sought a landing place 
on our western shore. A climate of perennial spring, river and 
forest, ocean and bay, lake and mountain, wild cliffs and gentle 
beaches, a wealth of strange sea things, and of the life of the 
wilderness, and withal charming historic association and the 
tales of tradition; these they found and encompassed into one 
principality, directed Nature, encouraged her, added where addi- 
tion meant charm, lost none of the grace of wildness, but gained 
the beauty of accessibility. Then they built a palace of delight 
where those who live out of doors might have a shelter within 
walls, equally pleasing, equally enchanting. To wield a wand to 
create such an abiding place was most difficult, but Hotel Del 
Monte, with its magnificent appointments, its great verandas, 
parlors, halls, recreation rooms, its magnificent suites, its own 
lighting, heating and water plants, its artistic harmony in colors 
and management everywhere meets the need so that no one 
returning from sunset on the shore with the forest of Del 
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Monte sighing a lullaby need go indoors regretful because of 
repellant walls, or lack of cheery invitation. Del Monte has a 
fine clubhouse, a magnificent new bathing pavilion, the best 
polo grounds in America, tennis courts and golf courses on 
which championship matches are played, glass-bottomed 
boats to view the wonders of the ocean, a fine lake for boat- 
ing, a mysterious maze for those who wish to lose them- 
selves, an Arizona garden growing everything desert-like, ex- 
cept Indian warwhoops and mirages; flowers, walks, drives, 
groves unnumbered, and the magnificent seventeen-mile drive. 

The drive is macadamized throughout the journey to the 
historic town in Monterey, along the shore to Pacific Grove, 
westwardly to Carmel Bay, over the ridge and again through 
Monterey. It is a wonderful drive, and only a few of the 
principal sights can be mentioned—the monument in honor of 
Father Serra, the old lighthouse on Point Pinos, the great 
pines of the ridge, Cypress Point and its wonderful cypress 
trees, the seal rookeries, Moss Beach, beautiful Carmel Bay, 
Carmel Mission (a side trip), and the quaint town of Mon- 
Lerey. 


To rest at Del Monte is ecstasy, but for those who would 
play there are games of tennis, croquet, golf and polo; riding, 
driving, fishing, sailing and special social festivities. The 
domain of Del Monte includes some wild and almost unex- 
plored mountains, with fine trout streams where the sports- 
man may spend happy days. 


Del Monte must, of course, be taken to be enjoyed; it 
does not grow by description nor cast its charm through words. 
A month’s association is necessary. 

Both the Southern Pacific and an electric line connect Del 
Monte with Monterey and Pacific Grove. 

MONTEREY One mile from Del Monte and we are in Mon- 

terey. It is a city of quaint and pleasant homes, 
of old-time adobes and of historic buildings and monuments. 
The town of two thousand people lies in a hollow between the 
wooden hills to the west and Del Monte to the east. The 
place is progressive, with fine streets, schools, electric light 
plant, electric railway, good water system, two wharves, bank 
and park. It has an excellent beach. 

Historically, Monterey is the most interesting point on 
the coast. On the first of September, 1849, a convention met 
here and framed a State constitution. The building in which 
the convention met is now used as a hall. 
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Monterey was California’s first capital. Here were the 
first brick and wood buildings, the first postoffice and the first 
theatre in California. 

The Bay of Monterey is second only to San Francisco as 
a harbor, and through that, Monterey is yet to have an era of 
great importance. The scenic and climatic attractions of this 
vicinity are so unusual and so famous that the material side 
of affairs has been the subject of little comment. The back 
country is chiefly “down the coast” in that sixty miles of semi- 
wilderness, valleys and mountains south of Monterey along 
the ocean. The rich Carmel Valley is responsible for a large 
part of Monterey’s shipments, but the country as a whole 
holds its resources practically undeveloped. The government has 
established a military post here, and has built accommodations for 
several thousand troops. 

Nearby, on a sloping hillside overlooking the bay, is the 
picturesque monument erected to the memory of Father 
Serra. 


Monterey and Pacific Grove have _ glass-bottomed boats, 
through which to study the wonderful life of Monterey Bay. 
The former is the site of the Hopkins Seaside Laboratory, 
where students gather from all parts of the country to study 
marine life. Exhaustive investigations prove that Monterey Bay 
has greater variety of sea life than any other body of water in 
the world. Fishing and bathing are excellent. There are times 
when the fish in the bay are so plentiful that they may be scooped 
out by hand. 

PACIFIC GROVE Pacific Grove is on the shores of the bay, 

two miles oceanward from Monterey. It 
is the terminus of the branch line, and is one of the most 
popular of the higherclass, inexpensive seaside resorts of 
California. It is the annual meeting place of many educa- 
tional, religious and fraternal societies. The town is built on 
a wooden promontory, commanding an excellent view of Mon- 
terey Bay and the Pacific Ocean. Like Del Monte, it owes its 
artificial charms largely to the Pacific Improvement Com- 
pany, which, through its large holdings, “has turned the entire 
peninsula into a vast pleasure park in which the wild deer 
still roam, while cottage and villa dot the shores of the bay.” 

The Chautauqua has assembled here annually for the last 
twenty-six years, and it is a favorite Methodist resort. There 
are no saloons. All the leading churches have strong organiza- 
tions. “Housekeeping cottages” are plentiful, and rent reason- 
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able. It is an ideal family resort, summer and_ winter, 
very well built indeed, and has good hotels, boarding houses 
and bath houses. The six miles of ocean front between Pacific 
Grove and Carmel Bay include many famous points of interest— 
the lighthouse, Lake Majella, Moss Beach, the clashing cur- 
rents at Point Joe, Seal Rock with its diving inhabitants, 
and Cypress Point with its rare cypress grove, the only 
one on the American continent. These “Cedars of Lebanon,” 
wind-swept, stand protectingly together, facing the storm- 
blows of the Pacific now as unflinchingly as they have for the 
past thousand years. These are all on the seventeen-mile 
drive. Beyond the cypress grove the road leads out upon 
a cliff high above the beautiful Carmel Bay. A short side 
trip takes one to the famous Carmel Mission, now one hun- 
dred and thirty years old. 
CARMEL-BY- Here, too, facing the bay, is Carmel-by- 
THE-SEA the-Sea, a town in a pine forest, with a 
fine beach, a good hotel and many points 
of attraction. This town has rapidly developed of late years 
both as a resort and for more permanent residences. Artists 
and writers have discovered its many charms and come _ to 
it in increasing numbers, and the artistic tendencies of its 
people are expressed by the architecture of their homes. 
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THE. NEW CASINO AND TENT CITY OF SANTA CRUZ IS THE MOST 
AMBITIOUS ATTEMPT AT THE CREATION OF A SEASIDE RESORT ON 
THE COAST. THE EXPENDITURES FOR THE NEW PAVILION, THE 


PLUNGE BATHS, THE ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT AND THE ESPLANADE TOO IS A CENTER FOR SPORTING ANGLERS AFTER KING SALMON, 
WERE OVER $500,000. 


BARRACUDA AND OTHER GAME FISH. 


TWENTY THOUSAND SUMMER VISITORS AT A TIME CAN BE 
COMFORTABLY ACCOMMODATED AT SANTA CRUZ AND THE TOWN’S 
CAPACITY IS ALWAYS TAXED TO THE LIMIT IN THE SEASON. HERE 
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Santa Crug From the Main Coast Line. 


Returning from the main Coast Line, ten miles from Castro- 
ville, we arrive at Pajaro, or, as it is now called, East Wat- 
sonville. It is the junction of the Santa Cruz branch with 
the main line, and being but a mile to the city of Watsonville, 
is a part of that city commercially and one of its two stations. 

The local branch to Santa Cruz is twenty miles in length, 
touching first the city of Watsonville. 

WATSONVILLE Watsonville is the commercial center of 
PAJARO VALLEY one of the most wonderful valleys in 

the world. It is a small valley, as val- 
leys go in California, extending from the shores of Mon- 
terey Bay to the foot of Gabilan Mountains, with a level area 
of perhaps fifty square miles. If, however, there is any more 
productive soil in America, the returns are not in. The Pa- 
jaro is the center of the apple industry of the Pacific Coast. 
There are twelve thousand acres in apples. Of these the Belle- 
fleurs and Newtown Pippins are the leading varieties, though 
a good many others are raised. The apples are packed in 
fifty-pound boxes, each apple wrapped. There are _ thirty 
packing houses in Watsonville and suburbs. The apple grow- 
ers have been exceedingly prosperous, as, indeed, have all the 
land tillers in the valley. The crops are usually sold on the 
trees before maturity, and cash is paid in Watsonville. The 
Pajaro Valley Board of Trade is doing good work toward 
securing uniform excellence in the packing of its magnificent 
_apples—just as good eating as any apple that ever grew east 
of the Rockies. 

But the Pajaro Valley is rich and not alone in apples. 
Its sugar beet crop, averaging nearly twenty tons to the acre, 
and worth at the factory four dollars and fifty cents per ton, 
amounts to many thousand tons annually. There are some 
thirty-five hundred acres of potatoes and onions in the Pajaro 
Valley in the section southward, near the shores of Mon- 
terey Bay, and this season large returns were reaped in a 
harvest of high prices. 
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The berries of the Pajaro Valley are one of the best 
results of intensive cultivation in the State. Last year’s berry 
crop exceeded two hundred carloads. In addition to these com- 
modities there were shipments of cider, pears, apricots, prunes, 
beans, hay, lumber, hops and oats in considerable quantities. 


Watsonville is, of course, as the center of such a valley, 
one of the most prosperous towns in the State. Indeed, it is 
often referred to as the “best town of its size in the United 
States.” The people of this little valley have one million five 
hundred thousand dollars in individual deposits in its two 
banks. The climate, similar to that of Monterey, makes the 
town a delightful place in which to live. Its seaside resort 
is Port Watsonville, a few miles distant, where there is a 
fine beach. Watsonville has the best of schools and churches, 
and commercial houses that will compare favorably with those 
of large cities. Of course sewers, light, etc., are well looked 
after. The business part of town always impresses one with 
its unusual activity. There is a fine public square in the center, 
and many handsome buildings on the main street. 


Watsonville has an electric railway, electric light works, 
etc. It also has lumber mills, evaporators and foundries. The 
Carnegie Library is a gem. 

THE SHORE TRIp Lhe tide from Watsonville to Santa Cruz 
TO SANTA CRUZ 3 2 beautiful one, a great part of the 
way being along the cliffs of Monterey 
Bay in full view of that historic and beautiful body of water. 
To the right is a range of the Santa Cruz Mountains, with 
fertile fields and orchards in the foreground. 
APTOS Once a famous resort of Monterey Bay, but now 
sleeping through the summers. The cottages are 
filled by people who want peace and quietude. It is a favorite 
resort of artists seeking the picturesque in mountains and 
shores. The mountains have lost most of their timber, but are 
yet haunts of campers and sportsmen. Large quantities of wood 
and a great deal of fruit are shipped hence. 
OPAL A picturesque point, shipping place for a large lum- 
ber company, the mountains to the back of the station 
providing much timber and wood. 
CAPITOLA One of the best known of California summer 
resorts. Capitola is at the mouth of Soquel 
Canyon, partly on the beach and partly on the wooded meadow 
at the back of it. It is a resort, and a resort only. The rows of 
cottages, vine and flower clad amongst the trees, are for summer 
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pleasure seekers; so is the dancing pavilion, with the stage, the 
pleasure wharf, the grove of quaint oaks, the well-kept beach 
with its southern exposure, and the fine hotel. 

Hotel Capitola is a four-story double building connected 
by a transverse building enclosing a sunny courtyard. It is 
builded almost up against the breakers, and the sea room, 
with its three glass sides, brings the ocean nearer. The hotel 
is electric lighted, and the parlors, dining room, hall, facing the 
bay, and club house, have magnificent fireplaces. 

The beach is long, smooth and hard, inviting one to moon- 
lit drives. The tide invades the canyon of Soquel Creek for a 
mile, forming a smooth lagoon. 

The climate is most delightful the year around, and many 
of the pleasure seekers own their homes here, coming and going 
as inclination suggests. 

An electric line runs to Santa Cruz through many resort 
places. 

SANTA CRUZ The city of the holy cross is at the northern 

end of Monterey Bay, on a picturesque head- 
land, where it climbs on terraced hills up toward the blue peak 
of Loma Prieta, rising four thousand two hundred feet above 
the city by the sea. 

The Santa Cruz peninsula in itself is probably the most 
varied and prettiest headland on the coast. To the one side 
the ocean breaks furiously against the high cliffs into which 
it has eaten wonderful caves, arches and passages. Along the cliffs, 
sunlit and serene, which rise far above the ocean spray, and in that 
lower section of the peninsula scooped out as the hollow of the 
hand, and on the hill terraces and plateaus, is built the lovely city 
of Santa Cruz. On the bay side is a mile-long beach of fine sand, 
without pebbles, crossed by the San Lorenzo River on its way to 
the sea. This is the favorite bathing beach of northern California. 
It is absolutely safe, has no kelp, and its width, uniform slope and 
great length, make it very popular. 

Santa Cruz is one of the most picturesquely located cities 
in the United States. Few indeed can compare with it. 
Santa Cruz City was the first on the coast to own 
an electric lighting plant, sewer system, water works and a 
free library. Mr. Carnegie has increased the value of the 
library, with its fifteen thousand volumes, by a twenty-thou- 
sand-dollar new building. Santa Cruz was the first Pacific 
Coast city to adopt bituminous pavement, and adopted elec- 
tric lights for house illumination simultaneously with San 
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Francisco. It was the first small city to have an electric street 
railway. The city has nine churches with good edifices and 
eight public schools; has high school with graduates accredited 
to the State University, and several private schools. The as- 
sessed valuation is five million dollars. The high school 
building is one of the handsomest in the State. The 
fraternal orders are strong. The country club has cozy 
city quarters, with country grounds adjacent to the cliffs, 
with tennis courts and golf links. The Y. M. C. A. has fine 
quarters. ‘The streets are sprinkled by sea water pumped into 
a tank by a wave motor, a local invention. The city water 
supply comes from mountain springs. The homes of. this 
remarkable city “of endless summer with no last rose” are, 
of course, beautiful. The average winter temperature is 52 de- 
grees; the summer 62 degrees (three degrees cooler than San 
Diego). There are no extremes in this perfect climate. First 
class hotels and boarding houses take good care of visitors. 

Commercially, Santa Cruz is of much importance. It is 
the terminus of two main lines of the Southern Pacific. The 
soil is very rich and the orchards and vineyards very remu- 
nerative. The powder works, among the largest in the world, 
are in a canyon of their own, three miles from town. Twelve 
miles west of Santa Cruz, at San Vincente, are large deposits 
of cement rock, the manufacture of which into Portland cement 
is employing five hundred men. A plant with a capacity of 
5,000 barrels per day is in operation here. The vines and apples 
of Santa Cruz have captured many medals. Here, as elsewhere, 
there are many industries awaiting development, much land need- 
ing intensive cultivation. 

The city owns a 565-acre park of headlands, hills and plain, 
beautifully laid out, given it by Mr. de Laveaga. Here the 
California National Guard meet each summer. 
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San Benito County—Valleys of San Benito and San Juan. 


The trip by the direct line from Santa Cruz to San Jose 
and Alameda is another chapter. It is best first to return to the 
Main Coast Line at Pajaro—and go northward. 


In the Pajaro Valley we pass Vega, one of the greatest 
berry-shipping points; Aromas, growing in importance as an 
apple-forwarding station, and then enter the scenic pass 
through the Santa Cruz Mountains. We cross the Pajaro 
River over a fine steel bridge, stop a moment at that dairy 
center and apple station, Chittenden, amid pretty environment, 
and then for another moment have fleeting glimpses of the 
beautiful valley of San Juan and the white-walled town of 
the same name on the hillside three miles away. Here 1s 
Betabel, a spur track, where the farmers of San Juan haul 
20,000 tons of beets each season to be sent to the Spreckels 
factory. A little way beyond is the passenger station, oar 
gent, lying between the river bank and the hills. It is an 
important shipping point for farm produce and cattle, just 
above the famous Sargent Ranch; but it is chiefly important 
as the railroad station of the San Juan Valley. The stage 
meets every train. The fare to the historic town of San Juan, 
five miles away, is fifty cents. 

It is a beautiful drive along the wooded Pajaro, 
Se UAN up through the vegetable fields and orchards to 
San Juan. This town of a thousand people is of great his- 
toric interest, and to-day among the quaintest, prettiest pueblos 
of all California. Before the railroad came south from San 
Francisco, San Juan was the most important point between San 
Jose and Los Angeles. . 

The broad, sandy streets are over-arched with old trees. 
There is an indescribable air of early California about San 
Juan. The older inhabitants are for the larger part residents 
of a half century or more, who are satisfied with their quiet 
prosperity. 
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Crowning the hill and overlooking the town and valley 
is the ancient plaza, surrounded by the famous San Juan 
Bautista Mission, the Governor's house and other ancient 
buildings. The mission and its environment more faithfully 
reflect the early life of the Spanish padres and their neophytes 
than any other in the State. On the side of the plaza adjoin- 
ing is a picturesque old adobe—the Governor’s house, head- 
quarters of the Mexican General, Senor Castro, commanding 
the Mexican forces during the Mexican war. 

Aside from its great historic interest, the San Juan Valley 
with its forty thousand arable acres of hill and valley land, 
is noted for its productions. Apples and pears grow to per- 
fection; mustard, potatoes, onions, berries, asparagus, beans, 
sugar beets and prunes yield heavy crops, while the grain, 
hay, cattle and dairy produce of San Juan have made it 
famous for forty years. There is the quaintest old adobe 
hotel imaginable in San Juan, while Cottage Grove Farm, near 
by, is a summer resort with many attractions, including fishing, 
hunting, riding, tennis, etc. 

Passing Miller (named after Miller of Miller & Lux, the 
most famous of cattle kings) we note the great cattle ranch 
of that gentleman on the left. Miller & Lux are said to be 
the greatest land and cattle owners in the United States. 

From Carnadero a branch runs southward twenty miles to 
Tres Pinos, through the fertile San Benito Valley, the great- 
est hay country in the United States. During the past sea- 
son several choice varieties of hay have been shipped hence to 
both Chicago and New York. The San Benito Valley, lying 
between the Gabilan and Mt. Diablo ranges, is a continuation 
of the Santa ae eee and similar to it in many ways. 

The beautiful town of Hollister is not far from 
Bo LER the Gabilan Mountains, at the foot of a high 
mound which commands an excellent view of the valley. This 
mound or hill is the city’s park. On the level valley floor at 
its foot are the houses of Hollister. No town in all the coun- 
try, in proportion to its size, has so many beautiful shade 
trees as Hollister, and none more flowers. There are many 
unusually fine residences in this prosperous town of two thou- 
sand people. It is the county seat, and even the jail and court- 
house show the result of civic pride—albeit the town has the 
remarkable record of having had one criminal case in three years’ 
time to consider. A force of men is kept constantly at work 
upon sidewalks, shade trees and streets under the city’s direction. 

Hollister has a free public library, electric lights, a mountain 
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water system, sewer system, high school and grammar schools, 
good sidewalks, graded streets, many churches and all leading 
fraternal orders. The daily shipment of eggs alone from Hol- 
lister is 3000 dozen, which has something to do with prosperity. 
Twenty-five thousand tons of hay were shipped last year, and daily 
some eighteen hundred pounds of butter and cheese, another item 
of prosperity. It is pretty hard to see, with knowledge of the 
butter and egg shipments alone, how a community of four 
thousand people could be otherwise than prosperous. You know 
what butter and eggs are worth; figure for yourself. Hollister 
produces prunes, apricots and peaches equal to those of the 
Santa Clara Valley—several hundred tons per year. The valley 
has a good irrigation system, using the San Benito River. Its 
usefulness will be enhanced by the building of a large mountain 
reservoir. 

The climate of Hollister (which gets the sea breeze through 
the Pajaro and San Juan Valleys) is like that of the rest of the 
Coast Line, with no extremes of heat or cold. It offers unusual 
advantages for a sanitarium. As one of the residents remarked, 
“The climate ain’t good for no disease.” San Juan and San Juan 
Mission are only seven miles away, and many tourists leave the 
main line at Sargent, take the twelve-mile stage drive to Hollis- 
ter, visiting San Juan en route, and resuming their journey north- 
ward from Hollister, or vice versa. 

We ride up through the valley to Tres Pinos, the terminus 
of the branch and the railroad station for a vast area. It has 
stage connections southward. Here are brought the quicksilver 
outputs of the New Idria mine. Hay, grain, lime, rock, quick- 
silver, stock and fruit are shipped in large quantities. 
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The Santa Clara Valley—San Jose. 


The Santa Clara Valley proper begins with the section about 
the junction of the main line with the Hollister branch, and 
extends northward to Palo Alto. 

This dustless valley is in many respects the most remarkable 
valley in the world. It in many things more nearly represents 
the ideal in rural homes than any other section, and its progress 
in that direction is worthy of close study. 

A glance at the map will show the bay of San Francisco 
to run southward for some forty miles, with the San Mateo 
peninsula to the left. Just south of these, fronting on the southern 
end of the bay and narrowing to the left into the peninsula, is 
the Santa Clara Valley. To the west it is walled in by the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. Loma Prieta is the western warder of the 
valley, with a height of 4,200 feet. To the east of the valley 
floor rise the rounded ranges of Diablo, Mt. Hamilton (4,209 feet 
high) towering over the lower peaks as eastern sentinel. To the 
southward are the Gabilan Mountains, the valleys of San Juan 
and San Benito. To the south the Pajaro gateway, to the west 
the Los Gatos pass, and to the north the San Francisco Bay, let 
in the sea breezes to temper the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter. Thus the thermometer rises rarely above ninety degrees 
in midsummer, with nights invariably cool, while the winter has 
absolutely no frost in the foothills and only an occasional frost 
in the lower parts of the valley. The climate is superb. Any- 
where in the million acres of this fertile land one may enjoy a 
perfect climate. The word “perfect” is used advisedly. I do not 
know how the climate of the Santa Clara Valley could be im- 
proved upon. It is tonic; not too hot, not too cold. It has the 
proper changes of dampness, of dryness, of crispness and dry 
warmth. Its nights are invariably comfortable. The sunshiny 
days are as numerous as in any part of the State. Its season’s 
rainfall averages about sixteen inches and at the proper time in 
winter. The summers are cloudless. 
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Scenically, the valley is beautiful. The mountains surround- 
ing it possess an infinite variety and never tire. In the spring, 
when the one hundred and twenty-five square miles of orchards 
are in bloom, the valley is submerged in an ocean of dazzling 
white that rolls up the mountain sides, covers the floor, fills every 
ravine and encompasses the green-walled cities. 


Then, with the green hills above, the Santa Clara Valley 
is one of the prettiest parts of the earth. To the annual blossom 
festival of spring, under the auspices of the San Jose Chamber 
of Commerce and kindred organizations, thousands of people 
come from all over the United States to enjoy the beauty of 
the largest continuous orchard area in the world—and all in 
bloom. 


The roads of Santa Clara Valley are features that have made 
its rural homes famous. There are over three hundred miles of 
cemented boulevards, sprinkled throughout the dry season by the 
county. Every little way is a watering tank, and this tank is 
connected by a pipe line with its neighbor. The utilitarian side 
is in the’ preservation of the roads and the absence of dust in the 
fruit-drying season. Through the endless orchards, go where 
you will, bicycles, carriages, automobiles and riding horses are 
always in evidence. The topography of the valley, as well as the 
roads, has much to do with this. The valley floor is almost flat, 
though the foothills and mountains afford a very different 
country, with different drives. 


Every rural home takes one or more daily newspapers, de- 
livered by bicycle carriers; nearly every one has its carriage, 
one or more bicycles and a telephone. Of all such sections, 
Santa Clara Valley has the greatest number of telephones in 
proportion to its inhabitants—one to every ten. One may drive 
all day without seeing an ill-kept orchard or a home without its 
flowers, ornamental grounds and drives. 


What is the material side of the picture ?—Forty-five cured 
and green fruit packing houses, eleven canneries, eight wineries 
answer for the fruits. Its quicksilver mines are the largest in 
America, its lumber mills among the most important in the State, 
its cattle, dairy, hay and grain interests very large. 

At this junction is one of the famous Morse 
poe seed farms. It has an area of 1,200 acres, and 
hundreds of men are employed. Hundreds of tons of garden 
flower seed are shipped east and to Europe, there to be distributed 
by the wholesale seed men. From here are also shipped thou- 
sands of tans of sugar beets each year to the Spreckels factory. 
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One of the Spreckels large ranches lies to the east of Carnadero. 
Here is the famous Soap Lake, now only thirty or forty acres. 
This section by the foothills, with its rich lowlands, suitable for 
both orchards and vegetables, is known as San Felipe. 
The thriving city of Gilroy is the metropolis o 
Bas the southern part of the Santa Clara Valley. It is 
-two miles north of Carnadero Junction. Gilroy, like Hollister, 
‘has beatitiful houses, with well-shaded streets. It is supplied with 
gas and electricity. Ten miles of streets are paved and graded. 
The little city has an assessed valuation of over $1,500,000. There 
‘are eight hundred school children, good schools, two papers, one 
bank, good hotels, six churches. The oldest inhabitants settled 
here (old Gilroy) in 1845, and have found it good enough ever 
since. Indeed, you cannot drive the old residents from Gilroy, 
and they die only as a matter of variety. 

The valley here is four miles wide. The mountain and 
valley territory tributary to the town is one hundred square 
miles. Land values in the valley range from $50 to $300 per acre. 

The products of this part of the valley speak for the won- 
derful richness of the soil. The Spreckels Ranch and neighboring 
holdings produce amazing quantities of beets, garden seed and 
other vegetables and berries. The famous Bloomfield Ranch of 
twelve thousand acres lies three miles south of town. Thousands 
of cattle are raised upon the fine estate of Henry Miller (Miller 
& Lux), who also owns a magnificent vineyard of two hundred 
acres and a great fruit orchard just west of Gilroy. The town 
is encompassed with prune, peach, almond, pear and apple or- 
chards, yielding a thousand tons of cured fruit last season, 
besides fruit shipped green. Grain and hay are sure crops in this 
section, hundreds of carloads being marketed. 

Gilroy is very prosperous. Its chief need is the subdivision 
of some of the large ranches in its neighborhood. Rainfall is 
ample, and the water supply excellent. There are artesian wells 
all over the valley, one when completed being difficult to handle 
because of volume and strength of flow. When attempts were 
first made to cap it, the well threatened to eject pipe and all from 
the earth and go into the lake business. The climate of Gilroy 
‘is like that of the rest of the Santa Clara Valley—superb. Write 
the Commercial Club for full information. 

GILROY HOT There are many beautiful drives to be made in 
SPRINGS the neighborhood of Gilroy, and among them 

the one to Gilroy Hot Springs is best known. 
A daily stage takes the traveler eastward thirteen miles to this 
famous resort in the Coast Range, where one is charged twelve 
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dollars a week for board, lodging and the privileges of getting 
well. These hot springs are among the best known in the State. 
The accommodations are most excellent, and mountain air and a 
fine table with mountain fruit. A trust of all the ills that mankind 
is heir to would go bankrupt before the onslaught of these 
efficacious waters. 


Passing Rucker, station for a rich subdivision north of Gil- 
roy, we cross Llagas Creek and reach San Martin. 
SAN MARTIN _ Lhis little town of two hundred and fifty peo- 
ple is the center of a very rich section now 
being subdivided and sold to settlers at reasonable rates. It has 
several business houses, a fine school, hotel, etc. Near here is 
the well-known San Martin Ranch. The Uvas Valley (to the 
west) is a very rich country. Near is a model ranch which illus- 
trates successful ranching on a large scale. The Lion Ranch has 
six thousand acres of fertile land, hill, canyon and valley, its own 
water system piped from Llagas Creek, four hundred acres of 
orchard, several hundred head of cattle and as many more hogs, 
a paying dairy, a large poultry yard of standard varieties, several 
hundred acres of grain and hay, a hundred or more acres of 
vegetables, a fine vineyard, its own drying and curing plant and 
the usual farm equipment of horses, machinery, etc. In the center 
is an ideal farm house, with great verandas. Because the industry 
is scientifically done, every industry carried on pays, one helping 
another. 
Passing Tennant Station, the next important stop is Mor- 
ganhill. 


MORGANHILL This successful colony of a thousand people 

is growing at the rate of forty per cent a 
year. It is charmingly located at the foot of an isolated peak 
known as Nob Hill. The Santa Clara Valley has two general 
drainage areas—-one sloping northward to the San Francisco Bay 
and the other southward to Monterey Bay. Morganhill is near 
the parting of the ways. The valley is about four miles wide 
here. The Santa Cruz Mountains are near in the west. Mountain 
Home is one of the resorts. 


Morganhill is a temperance town, with four churches, good 
schools, three school houses, a good water system, a weekly paper, 
a cannery, a packing house, several large stores, etc. The town 
is only ten years old. Fruit, wine, wood, hay and grain are the 
principal products. Land is sold at prices ranging from $15 to 
$150 per acre. The famous Catherine Dunne ranch of 18,000 acres 
adjoining the town, is now on the market in subdivisions. 
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MADRONE Fourteen miles from San Jose, is a pleasant town 
of several hundred people, and is the station for 
many resorts. Mountain Home, with its deerhounds, hunting and 
fishing elubs, ete., is reached by a two hours’ westward ride, three 
times a week. In the opposite direction Madrone Mineral 
Springs is about the same distance, reached tri-weekly by stage. 
The waters are particularly good for stomach troubles. There are 
several other resorts, such as Glen Willis (three miles away). 
COYOTE the name has nothing significant at present, this 
section indeed producing almost everything except 
covotes. There are eight square miles tributary to this village, 
and it is doubtful if there be a richer country anywhere. Fruit 
and grain are the staple products. The people are very well to 
do, the climate charming, the water supply plentiful and excellent, 
the scenery fine, and resorts close at hand and in variety; they 
therefore don’t care to sell, and the newcomer need not expect 
to buy land for anything except for good, yellow gold pieces. 
Near Coyote are the famous Braslan seed farms. 
Several miles south of San Jose, in a magnificent 
Bit i baka orchard country, is Eden Vale. It is not a town, 
just a settlement of beautiful homes, with rural mail delivery and 
practically all the advantages of city life, with no disadvantages. 
All deciduous fruits do very well. The rich soil is thirty feet 
deep. A fruit packing house is at the station. 

Just opposite the station is the country estate of the Hayes 
family. It is an ideal home, and represents superbly what can be 
done with wealth intelligently used in the Santa Clara Valley. 
It should be noted that the thirty acres of the estate are covered 
with perhaps the finest live oaks in the world. They are the 
framework for the other, less sturdy beauty of the place. 

Passing Valbrick we are taken through the suburbs of San 
Jose to the center of that charming city. 

SAN JOSE Sah. Jose’-is.<a city of forty thousand people, 

of whom some thirty thousand live’ within 
the narrow city limits.. It is unlike any other California town. 
To all who have visited San Jose, the word recalls something 
strongly individual. In public buildings and in business blocks 
there are few cities of its size to rival it. It is almost in the 
center of the main Santa Clara Valley, and through railroads and 
wagon roads commands the entire valley and the surrounding 
mountains, five miles distant to the east and eight miles away to 
the west. The main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific extends 
northward along the peninsula to San Francisco (fifty miles 
away), south to Los Angeles and beyond, eastward via Niles to 
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eastern and northern California and beyond, besides local lines to 
the quicksilver mines of New Almaden and Los Gatos. The 
Oakland-Santa Cruz line extends from San Jose through the 
Santa Cruz Mountains southwest to the sea at Santa Cruz and 
northeastward via the eastern shore of San Francisco Bay to 
Oakland and San Francisco. Its strategic position is easily recog- 
nized. The city enjoys the same terminal freight rates, east and 
west, as San Francisco. Electric lines run to Saratoga, Los 
Gatos, Campbell, Sorosis, Meridian, Cupertino, Elevada, Los 
Altos, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Mayfield and Berryessa 
and Alum Rock Park. The “interurban triangle” is a scenic 
electric railway trip. 


San Jose as a health resort has the same advantages as the 
valley at large. In the summer the highest temperature is rarely 
above ninety degrees. The air lacks humidity, and there is never 
any evidence of that stifling summer heat known in the east. 
San Jose is indeed better known as a summer resort than as a 
winter one. The nights are invariably cool, and in the shade the 
hottest days are very pleasant. In the winter the climate is 
almost semi-tropical. Orange trees grow in the business part of 
town, untouched by frost. ‘There are occasional light frosts, and 
now and then, as everywhere else in California (save in the 
foothills), the thermometer sinks to twenty-six degrees. The city 
possesses excellent hotels with ample accommodations for all 
classes of visitors, and furnished with the most modern facilities 
and conveniences. The new resort hotel, the Vendome, built in 
1907 and costing with grounds $350,000, is one of the most 
attractive places in the State. 

The nearest of San Jose’s principal attractions is Alum 
Rock Canyon, Hot Springs. and Park, five miles east of the city. 
This six-hundred-acre park, with its sixteen curative mineral 
springs, is the city’s pride. An electric line gives half-hourly 
service. 

Congress Springs is twelve miles distant from San Jose, in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, reached by a lovely orchard-lined 
drive with an electric line, or via Los Gatos. The New Almaden 
quicksilver mines; beautiful Lomas Azulas, ten miles to the 
southeast; Los Gatos, Stanford University, the Willows, Berry- 
essa, Campbell, Cupertino and Saratoga, great fruit-growing 
centers; the quays of the South Bay Yacht Club; are all points 
of interest. There are a dozen mountain trout streams encoun- 
tered in four or five miles. The roads are unexcelled for auto- 
mobiling, driving, riding and cycling. The climate gives one the 
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out-of-door fever the year round. There are more automobiles 
in San Jose than in any other place in California, outside of 
San Francisco and possibly Los Angeles. 


2 San Jose claims to be the educational center of the Pacific 
Slope. Stanford University is suburban to it; Santa Clara Col- 
lege is three miles away, and the University of the Pacific, the 
College of Notre Dame, the State Normal School, and high 
schools are in the city limits. 


The city has, in addition to Alum Rock Canyon, two parks 
(of about thirty-three acres) in the city limits. The public 
utilities include a city hall, Carnegie Library, seven school build- 
ings, Normal School, Hall of Justice, Postoffice, County Court- 
house, and Hall of Records, miles of electric street railway, fifty- 
five miles of sewers, sixty passenger trains daily, gas and 
electricity, and many of the most attractive homes in California. 
As a business center it is the most important place between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. The county has one hundred 
churches with property valued at $3,000,000, the largest cannery, 
the largest fruit packing house, the largest dryers, the largest de- 
ciduous fruit orchards, the largest seed farms in the United 
States. The railroad shops and yards of San Jose have a force 
of three hundred men. There are several manufacturing indus- 
tries and room for many more. Trains run to San Francisco 
(fifty miles) in one hour. 

The streets of San Jose are beautiful—broad, well kept and 
lined with many shade trees. There are one hundred and fifty 
miles of such highways. There are four daily papers—Mercury, 
Times, Herald and News—and several weeklies. They are 
among the best in the State. A new ostrich farm-is one of the 
city’s attractive features. 


The great seven hundred and fifty thousand 
a ae dollar observatory, given to the world by 

James Lick, who rests beneath its base, is 
twenty-seven miles from San Jose, and four thousand four hun- 
dred and forty feet above sea level. Santa Clara County spent 
one hundred thousand dollars in building the best mountain road 
in the world to its site. The trip is made by stage, automobile 
or bicycle; the stage trip occupies about four hours each way. 
A day is given to the journey, except that on Saturday the start 
is made at noon, and returning, San Jose is reached at midnight, 
the great telescope being given over to the public on that night. 
This thirty-six-inch refractor is the second largest in the world. 
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This city of four thousand people is but 
IAS TE a lee aa three miles from San Jose. Their destinies 
are one. They are connected by an electric line. Santa Clara 
possesses many charming homes, and the old Santa Clara Mission 
has much of romantic and historic interest. It was founded 
January 12, 1777, and has many rare and ancient relics. The 
Mission is in the hands of the Santa Clara College. 

Santa Clara has another side. Here is the second largest 
lumber manufactory in the State—if not the first; a large cured- 
fruit packing house, a large cannery and one of the most import- 
ant green-fruit houses. The town owns its own electric and 
water systems, and offers free land and water to manufacturing 
industries. A large tannery and many seed farms are located 
here. ‘The city possesses many churches, a high school, and is 
remarkably strong in fraternal orders. 

A hundred and twenty-five years ago some beautiful toned 
bells were given Santa Clara Mission, with the understanding 
that they should ring each day forever—and the promise has 
been kept. 

LAWRENCE Is_a station for a rich seed, hay, wine and 
dairy country. Supplies San Francisco with 

much cream and milk. 
Is one of the most important manufacturing 
EOS cities in the State with pay rolls in the busiest 
season of fifteen hundred employes. It has two canneries, pack- 
ing house, paint manufactory, incubator manufactory, roofing 
plant and other industries. The country roundabout is very rich 
indeed, and in cherries, apricots and vegetables holds records. 
Sunnyvale has 2,000 people and is growing rapidly. No saloons. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW At the upper end of the Santa Clara 
Valley, eleven miles from San Jose, Moun- 
tain View is a growing and progressive town. Its products are 
wine, hay, grain, fruit, brick and beets in the order named. Wine 
is shipped hence all over Europe and America. The population 
of this prettily built town among the oaks is about 2800. Mountain 
View has a newspaper, four churches, good schools. Like San 
._Jose and all towns north, it has become a suburban residence 
place for San Francisco people. Here has recently been installed 
the large plant of the Pacific Press Publishing Company. 
MAYFIELD This beautiful town, a mile and a half from 
Stanford University, has a population of fifteen 
hundred. It is well built, has electric lights, good water system, 
a fine new school building, a newspaper, etc. It is rich in wines, 
fruit (berries particularly), hay, dairy products and vegetables. 


<.>/ A Quadrangle of Stanford University, richest institution of its class. 
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Its nearness to the University adds to its desirability as a resi- 
dence section. Me eee aaa a ; 
mile north of Mayfield is the growing univer- 

Be ENTERS sity town of Palo Alto, a place of 6,200 people. 
This little city, with its property valued at $3,000,000, has been 
created in twelve years. Its proximity to the grounds of Stanford 
University, its fine climate and excellent society, the character of 
its government, making it ideal for homes, has resulted in un- 
exampled prosperity. There are few towns indeed that can show 
such uniformly attractive houses. The place has kindergartens, 
private schools, two preparatory academies, grammar and high 
schools, etc. The public school buildings cost $100,000. The 
town owns an electric light, sewer and water system, has a free 
library, bank, newspapers and many business houses. There are 
no saloons, but many churches. The recent development and 
extension of Palo Alto has been rapid but solid, due largely to 
its increased transportation facilities. The Bay Shore cut-off has 
brought the town to within forty minutes of San Francisco over 
a double track road. 
LELAND STANFORD It is surrounded by part of its endow- 
JUNIOR UNIVERSITY ™ent, the magnificent Palo Alto estate 

: of seventy-three hundred acres. The 
total endowment is estimated at $35,000,000. The University Build- 
ings are the most beautiful group of public buildings in America. 
They are but parts of one plan, and are constructed of Santa 
Clara Valley brown sandstone throughout—beautiful and restful 
in color. The buildings are of the Mission style of archi- 
tecture, and with long corridors rise two stories, for the 
most part completely enclosing a beautiful quadrangle. The 
massive memorial arch in front, and the beautiful memorial 
church, with its cathedral-like interior, great arches and alle- 
gorical windows, were the most imposing features of the group, 
and will be restored. Flanking the main buildings to the right is 
Encinal Hall for the boys, and Roble Hall for the girls, while 
across the campus are the new chemistry building and the mu- 
seum. The large grounds are most carefully tended, and all the 
flowers and trees and shrubs that help beautify California find 
a home here. The walks and drives are delightful. Taken all in 
all, I know of no other alliance of buildings and surrounding 
grounds quite so pleasing as those of Stanford Univeristy. 
Tuition at the University is free, and the equipment is that nat- 
urally to be expected in the richest endowed university in the 
world. The students of the present semester number fifteen 
hundred. 
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At Mayfield the foothill cut-off of the Southern Pacific 
through the western section of the Santa Clara Valley, leaves 
the main line en route to Los Gatos and thence through the 
mountains to Santa Cruz. This new line (finished in November, 
1907) adds a beautiful twenty miles to the scenic railways of the 
world. Above the main valley floor, it commands magnificent 
views of the bay of San Francisco, the hundreds of square miles 
of valley orchard, the golden Mount Hamilton range, and the 
Rhine-like spurs and foothills of the wooded Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains. In the spring of the year when the valley is a sea of 
white blossom there is no other railway journey in the world 
like this. 

Electric railway as well as steam train service is given over 
the new route. At Elevada an electric railway branch (double 
track) runs to San Jose; and at Sorosis is the junction with 
cross valley electric railway service west to the great Congress 
Springs (owned by the railway company) and east to San 
Jose. At Vasona connection is made with the Southern Pacific 
San Jose-Santa Cruz Mountain line via Los Gatos. 

LOS ALTOS Is the first station south of Mayfield. This 
crown of the valley is the youngest of the 
Santa Clara Valley and peninsula cities. No city in the world 
has more enchanting environment or more healthful location. It 
is on a plateau 225 feet high, with a background of beautiful 
mountain walls and wooded canyons. In three directions, the 
slope from Los Altos is gently downward, and the city commands 
fine views of bay, valley and mountain. There is neither frost 
nor fog; limes, lemons and oranges flourish, and the best apricots 
of the world come from this district. Electric railways run direct 
to San Jose and Los Gatos southward and north to Stanford 
University, while a double track steam line connects with San 
Francisco and Santa Cruz. The fact that the new million dollar 
buildings of Santa Clara College are but a few minutes’ ride 
to the south and Stanford University but a few minutes to the 
north, and the further fact that more than a score of the faculty 
are creating homes here,-has given this new city the title of 
“town of two universities.” A hundred thousand dollars are be- 
ing spent on public improvements—no saloons. 
ELEVADA Is at the junction of the cut-off with the electric 
railway to San Jose. With a fine climate and 
beautiful foothill setting, it promises to be a place of a thousand 
suburban homes. The country southward to Los Gatos, already 
well improved, will in a few years be divided into home places 
of fiye and ten acres, 
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o A mile north of Palo Alto, “the village of 
MENKO Has beautiful homes,” is a place of suburban homes 
for many wealthy residents of San Francisco. The country 
here, as about Palo Alto, is especially rich in berries, nursery 
stock and conservatories, schools, private and public, churches 
and fine residences. Like the other peninsula towns, Menlo Park 
has a good water and electric system, etc. There are many beau- 


tiful drives. 
FAIR OAKS Sister of Menlo Park, with equally attractive 
environment. 
REDWOOD CITY The county seat of San Mateo County and 
a place of much commercial and manufac- 
turing importance. Its population of 4,500 people is engaged at 
home; only recently has the town given any attention to securing 
suburban settlers from San Francisco. It possesses the largest 
tannery in the State, employing 200 men, and has two 
others. A codfish packing plant, a planing mill, etc., em- 
ploy hundreds of men. It. ‘is the chief lumber shipping 
point of the north coast’ line. Two salt works handle thousands 
of tons. Redwood City is built on the bay side of the railroad, 
with good water front facilities, but the large estates near the 
hills opposite are now being subdivided, and will afford excellent 
sites for suburban homes away from the manufacturing part of 
the city. The city has a good high school, with school buildings, 
good electric light and sewer systems, good business blocks, two 
newspapers, a bank, and an unexcelled climate. Few towns 
have a brighter outlook, with the impetus already given it by the 
Dumbarton Crossing, now under construction from Niles, which 
will here join the main Coast Line to San Francisco. Under 
construction is an electric line to Stanford University, Los Altos 
and San Jose. Write the Board of Trade. 


THE REDWOOD Redwood and San Mateo have a “back 


FOREST country.” One may go to the pleasant 
LA HONDA village of Woodside, three miles distant, 
PESCADERO to Portola Valley, a pretty, summer resort 


place, or on beyond over the ridge top to 
Pescadero. At Grand View we can see San Francisco Bay, the 
Santa Clara Valley, Mt. Hamilton, Mt. Diablo and the peninsula 
towns. Seventeen miles from Redwood on this road is La Honda, 
4 famous resort amid redwoods, with excellent hunting and fish- 
ing. Passing the camp village of Harrison, we arrive at Pesca- 
dero, thirty miles from Redwood and near the ocean. The little 
town with its old homes, its flowers and fruit, of the mountains 


See 


Yhe Trout Streams of La Honda and Pescadero present many attractions, 
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and of the sea, undisturbed by the roar of civilization on the 
other side of the range, sleeps in the afternoon sunlight, one of 
the quaintest and most charming places on the coast. Pebble 
Beach, with its acres of mock brilliants, the San Gregorio Lagoon 
and its tributary stream, the Big Basin, a few hours’ ride away— 
these are the attractions of Pescadero. Accommodations, hotel 
and camp, are good at all points named. fie, f 
The town of San Carlos is an ideal residence 
pe! SON place, two miles north of Redwood City. The 
beauty of its surrounding hills and the loveliness of its drives 
cannot be described. It is an alcove of the hills, which so jut 
out as to protect it. 
BELMONT Another residence town suburban to San Francisco, 
a mile north of San Carlos. 
BERESFORD Yet another village where the city people find 
the comforts of home. 
SAN MATEO A town of five thousand people, and one of 
San Francisco's finest suburban home places. 
It is popular the year round, but in summer is especially favored 
by the people of San Francisco. In the town itself are many 
beautiful homes of people of moderate means who have business 
in San Francisco, and its popularity as a residential suburb is 
rapidly increasing. There are now about twenty trains a day each 
way. Surrounding the central part of town and extending up to 
and beyond Burlingame are magnificent country homes, with 
grounds in size from an acre up to a thousand. The excellent 
climate of San Mateo, its wealth of natural beauty in rolling 
hills, picturesque beach and great oaks, have made it one of the 
most charming residence districts in the United States. The 
private schools are St. Matthew’s Military School and St. Mar- 
garet’s School for Girls. There are many churches, a fine library, 
and a society unexcelled anywhere, Electric lights and car lines, 
good sewers, water works, etc., give it city conveniences. It is 
less than thirty minutes’ ride from San Francisco. A stage line 
runs to Pescadero, Half-moon Bay, Purisima and San Gregorio. 
BURLINGAME Is just north of San Mateo, with similar 
attractions, environment and location. It is 
one of the best home towns in California. The homes 
are marvels of beauty, and it is everywhere evident that money 
and good taste have been important partners with Nature in. 
making Burlingame beautiful. The Country Club, with its mag- 
nificent place and two hundred and fifty wealthy members, the 
pd golf links, and polo grounds, bespeak the nature of this 
place. 
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oor oh The center of the great dairy section just south 
-MILLBRAE of San Francisco. This little town sends daily 
nearly a thousand gallons of milk to San Francisco by rail. Its 
population is engaged almost exclusively in ae 
Tributary to this station are many dairies, vege- 
Sone UNO table gardens, etc. The great smelting plant of 
the Guggenheims is being established here. 
EEE aNcisco 1°02 the “new” line, several 
trains running via this. station. 
It is an industrial town of about fifteen hundred people, and has 
more manufactures in proportion to population than any other 
town in California. The meat company, the pottery works, 
paint works, brick yard, ice works, etc., handle in and out 
large quantities of cattle, fresh and cured meats, ice, paint, lard, 
hay, hides, tallow, pipe and brick. Hence the Bay Shore cut-off 
is operated without stop to San Francisco, fifteen minutes away. 
BADEN In the midst of a vegetable section on the old rail 
line into the city. 
COLMA Is the business station for the beautiful San_Fran- 
cisco cemeteries—Mt. Olivet, Cypress Lawn, Sholim, 
Home of Peace and Holy Cross, which are in full view from the 
train. Colma has an unexcelled dairy, hog, and vegetable country 
tributary to it, and supplies San Francisco’s tables to a noticeable 
extent. 
OCEAN VIEW AND Are San Francisco’s residence district 
VALENCIA STREET “tations. From here the train rolls 
slowly down through a manufacturing 
district to the terminus at Third and Townsend streets. 

The completion of the Bay Shore cut-off has opened a 
new era of progress for the enterprising towns from South 
San Francisco to San Jose and Los Gatos. This great work 
has been long under way at a cost of millions of dollars, 
employing the finest engineering skill, and is splendidly con- 
structed. Practically straight and level, it not only shortens 
the distance, but eliminates the detour and heavy grades of the 
present line “over the hill,’ via Colma, and brings San Jose and 
the intermediate towns much nearer in time to San Francisco. 
The region of convenient suburban homes as well as com- 
mercial enterprises, has been extended over a great radius, and 
new impetus given to the entire San Mateo peninsula. 

Over the Main Coast Line we have looked at the Coast 
Country for 375 miles. It is a goodly land, but before we leave 
it, we must see a portion of it through the Santa Cruz Mountains 
and along the eastern side of the bay. 


Thousands of years ago this Tree Temple started its majestic Grove 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Through the Santa Cruz Mountains, up the Bay Shore. 


Seventy-seven miles of picturesque country lie between 
Santa Cruz and Oakland—mountains, valley and bay shore. Once 
at Santa Cruz from the South, one should go to San Jose over 
the mountains. (The reconstruction will be finished June Ist, 


1908. ) 


From the Santa Cruz Union Station, the line runs through 
the city and out through a tunnel gateway. Thence the road 
climbs steadily along the western and northern slope of San 
Lorenzo Canyon amid the redwood, madrone, laurel and pine 
up into the Santa Cruz Mountains. Below the San Lorenzo 
runs musically down its terraced pathway, while above the 
rounded hills swell out one above the other, forest-covered, or 
turned into oases of orchard and vineyard. 


The seven miles between Santa Cruz and the Big Trees is 
a Say journey over the well-kept country boulevard, or 
by rail. 
The Big Trees of the Santa Cruz Mountains are 
AE of the great redwood forests of California, the 
Sequoia sempervirens. They are cousins of the sequoias of the 
Sierras (Sequoia gigantea), and in massiveness second only to 
them. A hundred yard’s walk from the Big Tree Station takes 
one to the foot of the largest, the Giant. Other trees tower- 
ing up in the sky beyond the power of the eye to measure ac- 
curately are nearby in groups or singly in this hillside hollow 
above the San Lorenzo. General Grant and General Sherman, 
McKinley and Roosevelt, are majestic trees, and the hollow 
tree in which Fremont found shelter in 1846 bears his name. 


These trees are remarkable for both height and girth, 


single ones now standing reaching up 275 feet, and being 65 
feet around. “Family” trees, groups from a single root, have 
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a yet greater base circumference; one family, now almost 
gone save the historic ridge of root upon the ground, has a 
circumference of over one hundred feet. 

Whether one thousand, or two or three thousand years 
old, for scientists do not agree, these trees give such an aspect 
of dignity to the scene, create a templed grove of such majesty, 
that man measuring his temporal life with so narrow a span may 
well look upon them as the Immortals. : 

FELTON A mile beyond is Felton, junction for the Boulder 

Creek Branch, station for the town a little way up 
stream, and shipping point for vineyards and fruit ranches of 
Ben Lomond Mountains, Zayante, and Scott’s Valleys. Wood 
and lime are important products also. 

Near Felton are many of the summer resort hotels and 
camps that have made the Santa Cruz Mountains famous. 

The country hereabouts is a vast playground for city peo- 
ple in midsummer who live here inexpensively. 

The Boulder Creek Branch runs north in the canyon of 
the San Lorenzo for eight miles, crossing that stream as many 
times to a junction of Boulder Creek, Bear Creek and San 
Lorenzo. 

These resorts are in the heart of the canyon along the 
banks of the beautiful San Lorenzo River. Ben Lomond has 
a hotel surrounded by a grove with many resort cottages. It 
is one of the best known of the Santa Cruz Mountain resorts. 
ROWARDENNAN Hotel with its many buildings and 

magnificent grounds is the most costly 
hostelry in the Santa Cruz Mountains, and as attractive and 
delightful as any. Every summer it is the scene of much gaiety 
and social life. Near by are many summer camps—Thunder and 
others. 
BROOKDALE Is a new colony chiefly of people from 
around San Francisco Bay. It possesses a 
most picturesque island, and has delightful white sulphur 
springs. This colony possesses all city utilities in the way of 
electric lights, water supply and good sewage. It is a place of 
summer homes, lots being sold and cottages erected for people 
of refinement. 
BOULDER CREEK Is a town of 1000 people, the terminus of 
the branch, and one of the great lumber 
towns of the coast. From its three tributary canyons and from 
over the ridge tops come each summer thousands upon thou- 
sands of wagon loads of lumber, wood, bark, pickets, posts and 
shingles—redwood, pine and oak. While 95 per cent of its ship- 
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ments /have been of the forest, wine and table grapes and apples 
will change that ere long. Boulder Creek is growing, too, as a 
summer resort. 

The fishing is good; deer, quail, wild pigeons, squirrels, 
etc., have a covert that is protection enough to make hunting 
interesting to hunters as well as hunted. 

Boulder Creek has good waterworks, electric lights, a new 
sewer system, three churches, a public school, a free library 
and business houses commensurate with its lively importance. 

Seven miles northwest of Boulder Creek 
Pi SU Stet is that amphitheater of forest to become 
California’s most accessible playground. The four thousand acres 
of wilderness joined now to the life of the State are forever to 
bear their forest primeval, and in time to come, when the face 
of California is ordered and squared and sawed and lighted 
and improved and cleared to the needs of the overhasty and 
thoughtless, when each section is all corners and keep-off-the- 
grass signs, and there is nothing left green save the city 
squares and my neighbor’s dooryard, out here the stars can 
yet feel at home looking down amid untrellised vines, upon 
waters that can bubble and race and hide, open trails of light, 
untrimmed branches—and we shall yet have that which some day 
is to own an unpurchasable value—the home of wildness. 

The basin is practically on the top of the mountain, and 
its surrounding rims slope toward the Pacific to the west, 
toward Boulder Creek on the south, and northward down the 
Pescadero. 

The forest of the basin is its greatest feature. An old 
lumberman with us, who has seen every forest on the Pacific, 
says nowhere else is there such an association of great trees. 
A thousand acres of trees in which those of thirty and forty 
and fifty feet in circumference are so plentiful as everywhere 
to command the eye, is a remarkable forest. 

I measured one 75 feet in circumference some three feet 
above the ground. 

We christened one tree, a mile below Governor’s Camp, 
the Happy Family, for from the parent root thirteen large 
trees have sprung. Nearly inaccessible now, this and other 
great trees will claim the homage due when there is less of 
that riotous huckleberry brush to break through, and more 
wagon roads and trails. 

Over the northern ridge another great forest extends to 
the sea—that of the valleys of the Pescadero and Butano. 
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MT. HERMON Returning to the main line at Felton our 
ae trip is amid mountain tops, a wild country, 
and yet hiding many a fine orchard and vineyard. Near Felton 
is Mount Hermon, a finely organized summer resort, with good 
hotel, cottages and camps; a redwood forest, a mountain stream 
and a lake. Union Mill, Zayante, Meehan and Clem speak of 
mountain resorts and homes. 
GLENWOOD This summer resort station has six summer 
hotels tributary to it, from one-quarter of a 
mile to seven miles distant. It possesses a redwood forest 
park of 80 acres, free to everyone. 

The finest table grapes in the world are raised hereabouts 
and sent by the carload East. Apples and peaches and wine 
grapes are important products, the local winery making 200,000 
gallons of wine this season. The large redwoods are nearly 
300 feet high. 

LAUREL Like Glenwood, Laurel has a vast area of rich 

mountain land adapted to the cultivation of wine 
and table grapes, to apples and other deciduous fruits. The 
railroad agent reports that the climate “is healthy beyond be- 
lief.” Magnificent views are had from Laurel of Monterey 
Bay and the Ocean. 

The coldest weather registered at Laurel—and this speaks for 
the larger part of the Santa Cruz Mountains—was 26 degrees 
above (January, 1901). The station has, of course, many re- 
sort hotels tributary. 

WRIGHT A pleasant summer resort, with a fine fruit coun- 
try, as elsewhere in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
The hills that close in about it produce table grapes, pears, 
plums, prunes, peaches, etc. 
ALMA Alma is like its western neighbors, a summer re- 
sort station, with a fine country of forty square 
miles tributary. The 600 people of this mountain land have 
hotels or raise fruit, or cut wood. Here was produced the 
first oil of the Coast in a considerable quantity—successfully 
burned, by the way, on locomotives nearly twenty years ago 
by J. T. Wilson, under direction of Senator Stanford and 
Senator Felton. 

The city of the foothills guards the pass to 
aes 3 OS the west from the Santa Clara Valley, and 
climbs vine-like up the mountains on both sides. Los Gatos 
Creek runs midway through this city of hills. 


Camping at Congress Springs, where Forest, Mineral Springs, Canyon and Stream 


Provide Five Hundred Acres of Delight. 
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The town has a population of about 2,500 people, one-half 
of whom have come here to enjoy the money acquired else- 
where. The producing population writes its returns upon 
waybills in millions of pounds of canned goods, dried fruit, 
green fruit, wine, ice and limestone annually. Electric rail- 
ways run to San Jose over two scenic routes, and many travelers 
from Santa Cruz stop here and go into San Jose via Saratoga. 
Hence, too, the foothill cut-off runs via Los Altos and Mayfield 
to San Francisco. 

Under the brow of the mountains, tempered by the Bay 
of San Francisco, with a good rainfall in winter and none in 
summer, seven hundred feet above sea level, Los Gatos is one 
of the most charming all-year resorts in the world. The 
orange orchards, one of which is some twenty years old, pro- 
duce oranges equal to any. There are no frosts, and fresh 
fruits are ripened in the town every day in the year. 

The town has electric lights, gas and ice plants and a 
Carnegie library. The beautiful homes are conspicuous in 
their wealth of roses and other flowers. The business part of 
the town is well built, chiefly of brick. The water and sewer 
systems are good. No saloons. 

SARATOGA Ft eraser Corfe es Nate 
pee NGS Los Gatos and San Jose. Saratoga, 
from its foothill eminence, commands a magnificent view of the 
Santa Clara Valley. This vine-clad, rose-garlanded village has 
all the attractions of Los Gatos in climate, products and scenery. 
Just beyond, Congress Springs, with its forest, mineral springs, 
canyon and beautiful stream, has 525 acres of delight. The prop- 
erty has just been purchased by the electric railway and will be 
greatly improved. The foothill cut-off between San Francisco 
and Santa Cruz intersects the electric line two miles below the 
springs. 
CAMPBELL Four miles southwest of San Jose on the 
narrow-gauge main line, five miles northeast 
of Los Gatos, is the model village of Campbell. 

With its park, public library, churches, grammar and high 
schools, with its broad streets shaded with pepper, olive, 
acacia, umbrella and English walnut trees, Campbell is one 
of the most desirable of residence communities. Its popula- 
tion of 750 is increasing largely because of its attractions as a 
home town. 

The village is in the center of an unsurpassed orchard 
district. An electric railway runs to Saratoga and San Jose. 
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Just west of Campbell a narrow-gauge branch runs south- 
ward ten miles to the Almaden quicksilver mines, described 
‘elsewhere. The land along the branch is a fertile orchard, 
vineyard and hay country. ; 

To Oakland pier the railway follows the eastern shore 
of San Francisco Bay, paralleling the Niles route. The towns 
of the Niles route are described in another publication, but it 
may not be amiss to say of those near San Jose that Milpitas 
is a lively town in a rich fruit and vegetable district, with a 
large cannery. Warm Springs and Irvington are also sur- 
rounded by dairy, vegetable and fruit sections of great wealth, 
and Irvington is as well an educational center, and the station for 
the historic old Mission of San Jose. The Niles line will be made 
an electric line in 1908. 

AGNEW Five miles from San Jose is the seat of an 
asylum for the insane. Recently a large plant for 
the manufacture of alcohol from refuse molasses from sugar 
factories has been built. The town is famous for its seed, its 
apples, Bartlett pears, berries, asparagus and other vegetables. 
ALVISO Eight miles from San Jose, on a slough from 
in 7 ’ sé ” 
San Francisco Bay, is San Jose’s “seaport. 
Here is the gathering place of the South Bay Yacht Club. 
There are rowboats to be had, and the marshes afford fine 
duck hunting. All along this part of the line are the gun club 
houses and preserves. The tributary section is rich in veg- 
etables and ag 
he town is a pretty place, built on a part of 
ALK the grant of the San Jose Mission (1776). 
Fruit of all kinds does well, and there is a large and increas- 
ing output of asparagus, onions and tomatoes. The soil is 
very rich. Land is worth here, as elsewhere in the lower 
valley, from $60 to $200 per acre. Among the shipments last 
year were four tons of mushrooms. There are both high 
schools and lower grades. The population is about 700. 

Newark is a manufacturing point of importance, with two 
stove foundries, car building shops, Southern Pacific repair 
shops, salt works, planing mill, etc. 

The Bay narrows here at what is known as Dumbarton 
Point, which, bridged, enables interior and through freight trains 
to be run directly into San Francisco. 

In the center of the valley, is about three 
a eae miles from Niles, Decoto and Newark, and 
is reached from the last named point by a Southern Pacific 
combined street car and freight car system, probably not met — 
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with elsewhere. The old town is a progressive, pretty place 
of five hundred people, and is rich in fruit, grain, hay and 
vegetables. It has a good old-fashioned country inn. A line from 
Niles will soon improve its railway facilities. gris 
Has a population of about nine hundred, o 
a Aa which the beet sugar factory and the foundry 
employ the majority. The land hereabouts is very valuable, 
and raises vegetables, sugar beets and small fruits to perfec- 
tion. The salt industry is growing in importanice. : 
Is another place of value in the way o 
Dae UA vegetables, small fruits, hay and grain. It 
should be noted that these Coast country villages along the 
bay shore have an unsurpassed climate summer and winter. 

Note the great salt works along the bay shore of the 
Federal Salt Company, and the pyramids of white salt. 

Passing Russell, Robert and Andro, vegetables and berry 
shipping stations on the flat lands near the bay, the Niles 
line is joined at Elmhurst, which is growing rapidly, and as- 
suming the appearance of a suburban town, and in fact, it is 
“nearly all suburbs” through Sather, Melrose, Fruitvale, until 
at East Oakland we find ourselves within the city itself. 
Electric cars and boulevards lead off to the hills about Mills 
Seminary and Leona Heights, Castro Valley and Lake Chabot, 
Diamond and Redwood Canyons and other places for pleasant 
outings. 

ALAMEDA Alameda is just across the tidal canal from 

Fruitvale. Its stations are nine in number, ex- 
clusive of Alameda Mole and the Junction. These stations, 
scattered at regular intervals for four miles, illustrate the 
suburban nature and elongated form of Alameda City, lying be- 
tween Oakland Harbor and the Bay. The tidal canal makes 
an island city of San Francisco’s famous suburb. 

Alameda, which is from 33 minutes to 48 minutes’ ride, 
according to station, from San Francisco, is chiefly a home 
place for business people of San Francisco, who by _ the 
thousand travel back and forth each day on the Southern 
Pacific ferry boats and trains running every fifteen minutes, 
alternating broad and narrow-gauge trains, which service 
is also given the neighboring suburban cities of Oakland, 
Berkeley and Fruitvale, so that the whole eastern mainland 
shore is the home of many thousands of people who gain 
their living in San Francisco. Monthly commutation tickets 
are sold at a rate of five cents a trip, so that one may travel 
from six to fifteen miles for a nickel. Alameda has a popu- 
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lation- of about 25,000 and is noted for its excellent streets, — 
houses and even climate, and is altogether a charming resi- } 
dence city. The steam suburban lines are being converted into/ , 
electric railway lines. } 

Alameda, as well as the adjoining cities of Oakland and | 


\ 


__ Joaquin Valley), though the 14th-street Station, Oakland, con- 
nection at Alameda Mole gives an additional convenient service to 


Berkeley, comes under the scope of another publication con | 


the heart of Oakland’s business center and is of importance to, | : 


the traveler, as is also the service via Oakland Mole. Sailing and ' 
boating are popular sports on the bay and the estuary. 

The city’s station of this line is at First street 
eae ND and Broadway. This is near Oakland Harbor, 
and in the midst of a great manufacturing district, from 
which electric cars radiate to the retail district. and residential 
portions of the city as well as to Alameda, across the bridge. 

Oakland is a delightful and enterprising city of some 
215,000 people, an important railroad center and terminus, and 
with great commercial and manufacturing interests of its own. 
It has a splendid deep water harbor, with a tidal canal connecting 
it with San Leandro Bay. Its manufactures in 1907 exceeded 
$20,000,000 in value. It has “the largest cotton mills 
west of the Rocky Mountains; the largest coal bunkers in 
the State; the largest magnesite works in the West; immense 
iron foundries, lumber mills and yards, ship yards in which 
the largest wooden vessels ever built on the Pacific Coast 
have been launched; electrical works; canneries second to 
none in the United States; syrup works, cracker bakeries, candy 
factories, steel works.” 

Oakland is noted, too, for its churches and its schools. 
The residence portion of the city extends to Berkeley on the 
north and far beyond Lake Merritt to the southeast, and 
climbs the Piedmont hills from which magnificent views are 
afforded of the bay and its islands, and the hills beyond. 
Among these hills is the Claremont, one of the largest and finest 
hotels in California—six hundred feet in length, of pleasing 
architecture and surrounded by a princely domain, it appeals to 
the very best class of tourists as well as residents. The city is 
more fully described in “California—the San Joaquin Valley.” 
OAKLAND This is the terminus, not only of the line from 
MOLE Santa Cruz and San Jose, but of the great 

Overland Ogden Route and of the Shasta Route 
from Portland, and of the various lines from the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys. Fast and commodious steamers carry 
the passenger across the lovely bay to the Ferry Building, the 
water-gate of the great city of San Francisco. 
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LIST OF COMMERCIAL BODIES IN THE TERRITORY 
COVERED BY THIS BOOK. 


For full information concerning any locality, address the 
secretary of the oreanization at that point (named below). 


Arroyo Grande Chamber of Commerce........... Arroyo Grande 
Boulder Creek Improvement Club................ Boulder Creek 
Mecamobell: Commercial “Club tte a. oes 5 aes steele mee Campbell 
Eilroy aeromation* Club «itm 7; is ac.tacs antes ee ee Gilroy 
hunesGity: Chamber of Commerce: sisaaas ecw Kings City 
Pompoc’ Valléy..Chatirber sot “Commerces a... 001 e on em Lompoc 
Poomsatossboard of T rddeics soA* ams eae baie coaeee Los Gatos 
Biayvield. Board..oL., T radeie® 2.5.06 lee Se os es is One Mayfield 
Mentcrey: Chamber of -Conimerces-).vywas ce 5 oo ae ee Monterey 
Reorcannil Board of: Pradé@vyty. cars coe oa ee nee ee Morganhill 
Mountain View Board of rade... .. 6 eros. Mountain View 
MecanouChamber Of-.Commerce 42 «die. ss Ge wy ae esse Oceano 
maciictarove  Boardrote | rade, 25.255 -aie bate tees wie Pacific Grove 
Paiaro Valley Chamber of Commerce) is... i yen Watsonville 
Batcacitos board: OF. Trades, wae ss cee eae cea tee eee Palo Alto 
MASUR ODIES HOATK.OL- LPade nak, ta erent eles mays Paso Robles 
Redwood: City-Commercial) Club: .3 74s oeee eh a Redwood City 
Meainasechamber, O01. COMMeNrcO wei soe Coen alee er eee Salinas 
Sau. Benito. County Improvement.C€lub................%.< Hollister 
san Jian rmnprovement: Clubaseearin. seine, 6 os tee San Juan 
mei oses Chambers of Commer eGict oe .114 «tones so ee San Jose 
San Luis Obispo Chamber of Commerce...... San Luis Obispo 
pan Mateos board. Of 1 radGs.a. state ta eae dear San Mateo 
Sat Miotiel Improvement Club. <2... sense cette San Miguel 
Bates Luz boaTd+Ob. cl rane.e «caw vite eee aes ake Santa Cruz 
Satancigra. Conmercials Clubs cs nk. ni deds eee ee Santa Clara 
mantaewiaria bOard-Of  brade-e: en ava sg tat ce oe Santa Maria 
BaAratOSaeDOAtd Oly Etade.. e-em, web wits 6 vc. os Saratoga, Calif. 
Sinmvvale diprovement. Glubi5%apo sca «os qneae as ei Sunnyvale 
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The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country named, have 
been prepared with great care from notes and data gathered by local agents with a 
special eye to fulness and accuracy. They are up-to- date hand books, about five by 
seven inches in size, profusely illustrated from the best photographs, and form a scries 
invaluabl to the tourist, the settler and the investor. They will be sent to an y address 
postage ,on reccipt of five cents each, twelve cents for three, or fifteen cents for the 

four first at California books: 
— Tur SACRAMENTO VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA, % pages. 

THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA, 95 pages, 

THE Coast COUNTRY OF CALIFORNIA, 96 pages. 

CALIFORNIA SOUTH OF TEHACH API, % pages, 

KING AND KERN CANYONS AND GIANT THE NEw NEvADA, 80 pages, 5 cents, 


Forest, 32 pages, 5 cents. oe WAYSIDE NOTES ALONG THF SUNSET 
: ; Route, 96 pages, 5cents. (In prepar- 
LAKE TAHOE AND THE HIGH SIERRA, ee Li 
48 pages, 5 cents. ors YOSEMITE VALLEY AND THE MARIPOSA 
Tue New Arizona, % pages, 5 cents. GROVE, 48 pages, 5 cents. 


The following publications, most of which are illustrated, will be sent free of charge, 
but one cent for each in stamps should be enclosed for postage: 
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Bic TREE FOLDER Paciric CoAsT COUNTRY, (Convention 
By TAHOE SHORES, folder Booklet) 
CALIFORNIA CLIMATIC Map, folder SHASTA Resorts, folder 


THE CAMPER’S PARADISE 
EAr CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
THE INSIDE TRACK 


ee COUNTRY UncLE SAm’s NINE MILLION DOLLAR 
OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHO FARM 


PAso RoBLES HOT SPRINGS WHERE CooL SEA BREEZES BLOW 


SuNSET MAGAZINE—A beautiful illustrated monthly magazine deal- 
ing with land and seas west of the Rockies, 192-224 pages. Best of 
Western stories and descriptive matter. 2 beautifully colored engravings 
of Pacific Coast views, mounted ready for framing. The annual sub- 
scription $1.50, including magnificent premium, 15 cents per copy. Any 
news-stand. 


Requests should be addressed to CHAS. S. FEE, Passenger Traffic Manager 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC, San Francisco. Cal. 
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The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country named, 
have been prepared with great care from notes and data gathered by local agents, 
with a special eye to fullness and accuracy. They are up-to-date handbooks, pro- 
fusely illustrated from the best photographs, and form a series invaluable to the 
tourist, settler and the investor. They will be sent to any address, postage paid, on 
‘receipt of five cents each. Twelve cents for three or fifteen cents for the first 
four named. 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 
THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 
THE Coast CountTRrRY OF CALIFORNIA, 
CALIFORNIA, SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI. 
CALIFORNIA FISHING, 5 cents. 
GOVERNMENT Lanps In NeEvapa, 5 cents. 
OREGON AND CaLIFoRNIA—THE Kramaru Country, 5 cents. 
Tue New Arizona, 5 cents. .. 
Tue New Nevapa, 5 cents. 
Waysive Notes Atone THE Sunset Route (In Preparation.) 
THE IMPERIAL VALLEY (In Preparation. ) 
. Nortu Bay Counrtes, CALIFrorNia. 
S1eERRA Crest AND Canyon (In Preparation.) 
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The following publications, most of which are illustrated, will be sent free of 
charge, but one cent for each should be enclosed for postage: 


Bic TREE FOLDER... Lake TaAHoeE Resorts, folder. 
CALIFORNIA Crrmatic Map, folder. YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
Coot Sra BREEZES. ~~ ~ Bic Tree PRIMER. 
CAMPER’S PARADISE. ORANGE PRIMER. 
CALIFORNIA FOR THE FLOMEMAKER. PRUNE PRIMER. . 
— Eat CataFrornia FRuIT. SETTLERS’ PRIMER. 


Sunset Macazine—A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine dealing with 
land and seas beyond the Rockies. ‘192 to 224 pages every month of the best, | 
Western stories and descriptive articles. The Magazine is noted for its beautiful. 
illustrations. Annual subscription $1.50, including two beautiful pictures, in colors, 
of Pacific Coast points of interest, ready for framing. 15 cents per copy at all news © 
stands. Send for sample copy. 
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A Remarkable Land 


ALIFORNIA is unlike any other land under the sun. It 
C cannot fairly be judged by comparison with any other. Its 
history is unique. Beginning in a delirium of excitement 
about gold, and gathering adventurers from all lands, it has in 
half a century become a great commonwealth, peaceful, law-abid- 
ing, full of the institutions of learning and of religion, and with 
developed resources which have given it fame among the nations 
of the world. 

Its size is unusual. It is equal to all New England with New 
York and Ohio added. It has a vast mountain system, yet its 
central valley is one of the great agricultural basins of the world. 

Its climate is the softest known to the temperate zone. It 
is almost the only land under heaven where climatic conditions 
are not subject to the law of latitude. Its range of production 
is unparalleled in any single country of the world. 

Such a land must be seen through a variety of temperaments, 
looked at through the experiences of years, from large personal 
contact with it, and from many points of view. Otherwise, much 
that is written about it, and much that is justly said of it, will ' 
seem to the casual visitor mere exaggeration. 

We are to look at the central portion of this great State. 
Happily, all the route is mapped out for us, and the lines of the 
Southern Pacific reach around the bay, across the hills, and up 
and down both sides of the interior valley, every point of interest 
being made accessible. A comprehensive railroad system has 
made the development of the great valley possible, and indeed, 
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the whole State, so that from being a land where it was always 
afternoon, it has become a country of activity, industry, and vast 
productiveness. 

We are to look at it chiefly as the land of the farmer, and are 
to see how diversified are the industries connected with the 
soil, how remunerative is the work, and how nearly ideal are 
the conditions of country life. 

But a great inland empire must have a seaport, a commercial 
city, a gateway to the countries and markets of the world, and 
any adequate view of the countryside must include the bay 
and the harbor, and the city of San Francisco. 


This is a day of changing conditions in the farm- 
ing region. The period of great land holdings is 
passing away, the days of speculation in wheat farming are gone; 
the mistakes of fruit planting have been outgrown, and we are 
beyond the stage of costly experiment; the importance of irriga- 
tion is clearly seen for large areas. It is a time of development. 
The foundations of a great industrial community are being 
laid, and a young and vigorous civilization firmly established. 
But much of the land is still thinly populated. It is so vast that 
it can only be occupied by degrees, and the growth has waited for 
cheaper lands, for cheaper transportation, and for the coming 
of the age of irrigation. People have said, ““We cannot live 
upon climate,” and they have dreaded isolation, distance from 
neighbors, from eastern centers, and they have feared high- 
priced lands and dry seasons. 

But all these are now things of the past. Today the East is 
near. Three days from Chicago, and four from New York, is 
almost neighborhood, so much has the world shrunken. Lands 
are low; irrigation is rapidly changing methods of culture, and 
large tracts are not desirable; the markets of the world are now 
accessible. 


Transition 


Commercially, too, it is a new day in the West. 
The Pacific Coast has acquired an unlooked-for 
importance. It has come suddenly to the consciousness of the 
East. No sagacity could foresee the events of the last few years, 
and their results. They have made this Coast the commercial 
front of Asia. Business is enlarging; commerce increasing; 
building going forward by great strides. There is a phenome- 
nal awakening through all the State. California stands today 
facing a magnificent future. She is at the opening of a new era. 


Commerce 
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: San Francisco is the chief city by reason of its 

Physical : 

situation. It commands the gateway of commerce. 
The peninsula on which it stands has the sea on 
one side, and the bay on the other. The cleft in the Coast Range 
makes the Golden Gate, and toward this all the waters of the 
interior run. 

That interior is a vast basin—an elliptical valley 450 miles 
long by about 50 miles wide. It les between the Coast Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada. 

In any other land but California, this great basin would be 
drained by one principal river, and slope in one direction. This 
sags a little near the center, and is drained by two rivers, flowing 
in opposite directions. Vhe San Joaquin comes from the south, 
the Sacramento from the north. They meet and join, and turning 
west slip into the bay. Many streams are tributary to them, so 
that the whole valley is well watered. It is the agricultural heart 
of California, its two ventricles the two valleys, which are yet 
one—the whole the most fertile, the most extensive, the most 
healthful in the world. It is a microcosm—the world in little— 
an epitome of the earth and its fulness. Its inevitable port and 
market place is San Francisco. The natural gravitation of all 
this vast area is toward the Golden Gate. 


Features 


RaGreat In the bay of San Francisco the navies of civiliza- 
tHasbor tion might anchor. New York bay has 22 square 

miles at high tide, but only nine and one-half square 
miles within the ‘3-fathom limit.’”’ San Francisco’s harbor has 79 
square miles within the “3-fathom limit’—a complete land- 
locked refuge for those who go down to the sea in ships. This 
alone is a guarantee of the future of the city which fronts it. 
When Dana saw it in 1835, he wrote: “If ever California be- 
comes a prosperous country, this bay will be the center of its 
prosperity.” This great tidal reservoir reflects the flags of every 
nation, and all kinds of craft float on its waters. 

The Golden Gate will be the chief western portal through 
which the mighty volume of trade between the United States 
and the awakening Orient will flow, and San Francisco will be 
to the Pacific Coast what New York is to the Atlantic seaboard. 
The natural, ample, inevitable harbor for most of the vast com- 
merce with Asia is here. In this port the ships will gather by 
a kind of natural gravitation, for here is the short curve of the 
planet inviting to market. 
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Fresh interest attaches to this chief city 
SAN FRANCISCO of the West, owing to the unprecedented 
destruction which fell upon its business, and a large area of its 
residence section by fire in April, 1906. The damage by the earth- 
quake, while serious, was but about two per cent of the whole 
loss, but the breaking of the water mains left the city unpro- 
tected. History has no record of an equal disaster, and it may 
well be said that we have no example of more indomitable cour- 
age with which to meet it. There was no question about the 
rebuilding of the city. It has arisen out of its ashes quickly, 
solidly, with an improved architecture, and increased security, 
and continues to be the port of a great traffic and the gateway 
to Asia and the South Seas. Confidence in the future of the 
city is unshaken. Buildings may be destroyed but not the spirit 
nor the commerce which built them. The Golden .Gate and the 
harbor remain; the great argicultural area behind the city 
remains; the rivers of the interior and the great railroad lines 
are unchanged, and these all make a greater San Francisco inevi- 
table. It was San Francisco’s traffic that made her fortune and 
is making it again. The strategic situation which the city 
occupies—“‘one of the most marvelous and unforgetable sites fora 
city in the whole world,” an eastern editor has called it—this will 
attract increasing business, and business will make the city great. 


Piotets Tourists and others will find good accommodations. 

Many new hotels have been opened, and the number of 
substantial structures now receiving guests, or nearing completion, 
fully equals the old status. The St. Francis is occupied, and its 
large Annex is approaching completion. The Fairmont has 
been leased to the Palace Hotel Company, and its 650 elegant 
rooms are open to the public. It is a magnificent house, com- 
manding a fine view of the bay and the Golden Gate. The old 
site of the Palace has been cleared, and the new structure will 
surpass the old in its appointments and its size. 


Mettan Gate More than a thousand acres have been. rescued 
Pack from the drifting sand and clothed with such 
beauty as to make Golden Gate Park famous. 
Its drives, its flowers, its unusual collection of half-tropical trees 
and shrubs, its aviary, its buffalo and elk and deer, its museum, 
and music-stand, its monuments and conservatory make it a 
place of great interest. It is the resort of crowds on Sundays 
and holidays. 
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The climate and the condition of the Park make it an ideal 
playground. The great lawns have no signs, ‘““Keep off the 
grass.” It is for use as well as beauty. 

At the ocean side the fine boulevard, and the Seal Rocks, and 
wonderful Sutro Baths are places of constant attraction. 


Markets The markets of the city are novel to the Eastern 
dweller. The fruits of a half tropical region are all 
the year in evidence, and the street corners are bright with the 
gold of oranges and the splendor of flowers, while the local 
market-stands, open to the sidewalk, have always fresh vege- 
tables and various kinds of fruit. Strawberries grow out of 
doors ten months out of the twelve, and green peas can be had 
in midwinter at prices the most moderate. Sea air, sunshine 
and green salads, and more fruit than the Hesperides ever knew, 
combine to make a cheerful city. 


This handsome city. across the bay was origi- 
OAKLAND nally an oak nae With a enilation of nore 
than 200,000, Oakland has reached a point where her expansion 
will be rapid. Already the urban and suburban have run 
together, and miles of countryside have become populous and 
lines of separation between towns have been obliterated by 
growth. Oakland will be to San Francisco what Brooklyn is 
to New York. Its position invites growth. Resting against the 
great amphitheatre of the hills, with the great bay on its front and 
a land-locked harbor six miles in length on its southern side, its 
location is at once picturesque and commercially strategical. Its 
eastern shore has 15 miles of water-front, while Oakland 
Estuary and the basin lying at its head is suited for the use of 
shipping of large draft, and the shores for extensive ship-build- 
ing. Manufacturing interests will steadily move up the eastern 
shore of the bay, the economy of close contact of ship and 
factory and railway appealing to manufacturers. The county 
has great resources; and the city will share with San Francisco 
in the great destiny which awaits her. The suburban homes of 
the East Side will be a feature of the region. 


BERKELEY This is the seat of the University of Califor- 

nia, and the location of a great State charity. 
The Asylum for the Blind, the Deaf and the Dumb is here, caring 
for many unfortunates. The culture and the seclusion which 
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belongs to the region, make it an admirable place for such an 
institution. 

A great Tourist Hotel is now being built on an elevation 
overlooking the town, the bay and the Golden Gate. It is called 
“The Claremont,’ and will be worthy of its fine location. It is 
situated in a park of 30 acres and will have accommodations for 
600 guests. It will be completed about January 1, 1908. 

The rapidly growing town clusters about the college and 
climbs up the hillside, and looks westward directly into the 
Golden Gate and the sunset. The California live oak abounds, 
and the campus is left in the beauty of nature. It is a magnifi- 
cent site for a great school, and magnificent plans are made for 
buildings to adorn it. The scheme will involve an expenditure 
of not less than fifty millions of dollars. The new mining build- 
ing has been erected at a cost of $500,000. When realized in 
stone, and other durable forms, the architect’s plans will make 
the place famous for its beauty, and will greatly enlarge the 
scope of the University. This elaborate and expensive prep- 
aration has been made possible by the benefaction of Mrs. 
Pheebe Hearst. 

The open air or Greek Theatre seats 8,000 people and is the 
only one of its kind in the world. It is believed to be a close 
reproduction of the ancient Greek theatre of Epidaurus, called 
“the most beautiful theatre in the world,’ and is the first per- 
manent modern structure after an ancient model. It was built 
by the generosity of William Randolph Hearst, and dedicated , 
by a Greek play on September 25, 1903. On Commencement Day, 
May 14, 1903, President Roosevelt here addressed an audience 
of 8,000 people. 

The University has affiliated colleges of medicine, dentistry, 
law and art, located in San Francisco. The colleges of medicine 
have fine buildings near Golden Gate Park. An astronomical 
department is located on Mt. Hamilton, the splendid Lick Ob- 
servatory on that summit being one of the three great observ- 
atories of America. 

The present wealth of the University is very great, and like 
Stanford University, at Palo Alto, it is absolutely free, and both 
are open, without limit of sex or race. These are universities in 
the true sense of the term, and answer all questions that may be 
asked about California’s interest in higher education. 


<_ 
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From Oakland Mole the track of the Southern 
Pacific hugs the shore closely for 30 miles and 
factories of many kinds are located as far as Port 
Costa and beyond. Furniture, sash and door, flax and jute mills 
and cotton mills, oil and borax and syrup refineries, canneries, 
tanneries, stock-yards, steel and wire works, electric light and 
power plants, soap factories, and at several points manufactories 
of high explosives are observed. 


Bay Shore 
Industries 


This marks the point of departure for Val- 
JUNCTION lejo, and for Mare Island, the naval station of 

the Government. Permits must be obtained to 
visit the navy yard. Near by is the great Selby Smelter and 
Refinery, an old and successful plant, doing an immense business, 
with a vast territory. About 500 men are employed. This is 
believed to be the greatest gold-saving smelter in the United 
States. 

Here are the great warehouses which 

PORT COSTA receive the products of the grain fields of 
nearly all of the State. They have an aggregate capacity of more 
than 350,000 tons. At the docks, 30 deep water vessels can lie, 
and if need be, load at one time. Just beyond are the many- 
armed rivers, the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, and great 
river rafts and stern wheelers traverse them hundreds of miles 
from their mouths, bringing the brown pyramids of jute sacks 
from the harvest field to the ship’s hold. There are smiling 
valleys among the near hills, and thrifty homes. The bluffs along 
the strait are picturesque, and the rounded hills full of beauty. 
The steel towers near by support huge cables across the Straits 
of Carquinez, transmitting electric power from Colgate. It is 
utilized in handling grain and in manufacturing enterprises in 
the town. 

This is a garden-like region full of charming 
MARTINEZ nooks, and basking in the sunshine. The town 
is very delightfully located, its back to the many curved hills, and 
its face to the water, looking directly at Benicia, across the 
Straits of Carquinez. It is a quiet, restful place, many of its 
first families coming from New England. 


AVON A branch road runs from here to San Ramon, 

through a beautiful little valley. It lies in the shape 
of a horseshoe about the base of Mt. Diablo, and was early occu- 
pied. Its climate is delightful, tempered by bay breezes, and the 
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soil is very fertile. The principal towns are Avon, Concord, 
Walnut Creek, Danville and San Ramon, the valley being called 
by the latter name. 

Mt. Diablo is a picturesque peak, 3,896 feet high, and the 
view from its summit is very wide. 

Bay Point, Peyton, McAvoy, Cornwall, Empire, Antioch and 
Brentwood are small towns with varied industries, chemical 
works, coal mines, a paper mill, brick mill, distilling, etc. They 
skirt the head of the bay, and have some resources of hay and 
grain, almonds, fruit and berries, in the country adjoining. 


BYRON This is an active town, in a productive territory. 
The Byron Hot Springs here are well known, and 
are much sought after. A hotel costing $150,000 has been 
recently built, a testimony of the popularity of the Springs. They 
are situated about twenty minutes’ drive from the station, and 
two and one-half hours by rail from San Francisco. The waters 
of these Springs are probably as efficacious for the cure of certain 
diseases as the most celebrated of the German Spas. Many 
camped here in early California days, coming from long distances 
before any accommodations were provided. The Springs are 
available all the year, the house being heated with steam. 


TRACY Here is a railroad crossing, the west side road 

down the valley, and the route from the bay through 
the Livermore Pass to Stockton meeting here. Tracy is a typi- 
cal valley town, in the midst of a prosperous farming community. 


Passengers change cars here for points north and 
LATHROP south: “[t.is~a station full of~activity. Stock 
breeding, alfalfa growing and the diversified farming which 
obtain in this county, make the region a prosperous one 
Lathrop is on the main line running down the east side of 
the valley. 
Going now to the foot of the San Joaquin Valley we note 
that there is no natural dividing line between the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys. Above Stockton as below, the broad 
valley is about us, lying chiefly on the west, but with nothing to 
indicate where the Sacramento Valley ends or the San Joaquin 
begins. It is in fact one valley drained by two rivers, and the 
slight sag in the valley floor where the two streams fall into the 
head of the bay will one day be one of the richest agricultural 
districts of the world. Long a region of swamps and tules, it 
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has been gradually lifted up by Nature’s process of soil-making, 
and vast tracts are now reclaimed and being tilled. When the 
plans now making for the control of the flood waters of the 
Sacramento are carried out, the whole of this delta region will 
be reclaimed, and converted into meadows and farms. 

Where the two rivers come together is the great rich center 
of interior California, and the dividing line between the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin valleys is the northern line of San 
Joaquin County, marked in part by the Mokelumne River, in 
part by Dry Creek. 


LODI This town is the trading center of a wonderfully rich 
district. Lodi farmers were first to secure rural mail 
delivery in their county, and to make use of telephones. The 
district is devoted to melons and fruit. Table grapes are ex- 
tensively grown, and yield large profits; 763 carloads of grapes 
and 147 carloads of melons were shipped from Lodi in 1907. 


West and north, on a branch line that runs 
WOODBRIDGE through Lodi eastward to Valley Springs, 
is Woodbridge. Here is a dam diverting water from the Moke- 
lumne River, and more than thirty miles of canals distribute it 
southeast, west and northwesterly. From five to six crops of 
alfalfa are raised by use of the water. There is profit in this, 
and an added income if good dairy cows are kept. 

Six miles west from Lodi are found the Sargent Ranches, 
eight or ten tracts ranging from a quarter to a half section which 
are leased, and six large holdings under personal control. 

At the extreme northwest of the county is the New Hope 
district, a rich and promising section, where hopes are based on 
the reclaimed or delta lands. All kinds of vegetables thrive here 
and a single crop raised in half a year sometimes gives its cul- 
tivator a good start in life. 


East of Lodi on the branch road. Here also 
LOCKEFORD are Clement and Wallace, all stations on the 
way to Valley Springs, and shipping points for a rich district 
along the Mokelumne River bottoms. This bottom land is very rich. 


This is a foothill town, the terminus of the branch 
eae line, and is in Calaveras County. It is one of the 

gateways to the mining regions up the Moke- 
lumne River and beyond. Stage lines connect with trains and run 
to the Gwinn mine, Mokelumne Hill and San Andreas, all places 
with a history. 
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This handsome, well-built city of more than 
STOCKTON 25,000 people, is the commercial center of the 
San Joaquin. It is at the head of tide-water navigation, and at 
the junction of the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe. It is quite 
a prosperous city, with a great future before it. Stockton has 
superior advantages for manufacturing, and for the distribution 
of its products of factory and field. Flour and woolen mills, har- 
vesters and other agricultural implements, mining machinery, 
streets cars and railway cars, pottery and briquettes, the latter a 
combination of coal and crude oil, are among its principal indus- 
tries. Fruit canning and packing, too, has a large place. Fuel 
is cheap here. The coal fields of Tesla are near by, the product 
of which is distributed chiefly through this city. Natural gas 
is supplied at a low rate, and is used in factories, and for heat 
and light in private houses. Unlimited electric power, generated 
45 miles away, is also at command. 


River Steamers, barges and_ sailing vessels ply between 
Traffic Stockton and the bay, the river traffic being very large. 
The distance is about 100 miles, and the volume of 
traffic is not exceeded by more than three rivers in America. The 
county has 873,000 acres, nearly all of which is productive. 
Owing to the relation of Stockton to the Golden Gate, it has 
a daily ocean breeze, and is one of the healthiest cities in the 
Union. Its water supply is from artesian wells. The zone of 
variable winds which draw in from the sea, and embrace the 
whole region, provides an average rainfall sufficient for most 
needs, but irrigation is steadily extending its area. For local 
irrigation, water is found not far below the surface, and wind- 
mills are in sight in many directions. 


Public The Court House is a fine granite structure, occu- 
ieilities pying a square, and surrounded by a terraced lawn. 
A free library building is of native marble. The 
State Hospital for the insane embraces a group of handsome 
buildings, with well kept grounds. 

The natural metropolis of a vast region, the future of Stock- 
ton is well assured. The growth of the city will keep pace with 
the development of the country, and there is room in the county 
alone for 200,000 people, who shall till the soil. Good land can be 
had for $40 to $200 an acre, on easy terms. Here is rich soil and 
a hungry market. The State wants nothing so badly as farmers, 
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The These lands, lying west of Stockton, have re- 
Mele ands cently attracted much attention from abroad. 

They have been examined by distinguished agri- 
cultural college professors from the East, noted agriculturists 
from Germany and engineers from Holland and on all hands 
are regarded as among the remarkable lands of the world. They 
are the “California Netherlands”—a section of Holland here in 
the West, under such skies as Holland never sees. They are 
called “tule lands” and “peat lands,’ but all do not have the 
peculiar formation known as peat. They lie where reclaimed, 
behind heavy dykes, or levees, broad at the base and broad 
enough on top for a wagon road. 

These walls protect the land from floods and are made by 
dredging out the channels, or waterways. Along these water- 
ways the steamboats pass, and a landing provides a convenient 
shipping place for the farmer. Through the levee a pipe is laid, 
and at high tide the land is irrigated by turning a wheel which 
opens a gate. The water passes into ditches and by cross furrows 
is distributed, and the porous soil quickly takes it up. Amazing 
crops are raised. The land readily rents from $10.00 to $25.00 
an acre, and the great returns justify it. The lands are almost 
ideal for dairying. Alfalfa is not grown, because the water- 
table is too near the surface for its long roots, but blue-grass, 
rye-grass, alsike or Swedish clover, and red top and orchard 
grass make a pasturage that is unexcelled. 

On the 19th of January I saw cows feeding in grasses up to 
their hocks, and the pasture was green and succulent. 


Heritie A great dairy herd, formerly the Riverside Premier 
Dair Herd, has been at home on Rough and Ready 

y Island. This famous herd of Holsteins is now 
dispersed. They had broken the world’s record in three 
classes. A distinguished member, “Juliana de Kol,” has a 
record as a two-year-old that has never been equaled. This 
cow produced 92 pounds, seven and one-half ounces of butter in 
30 days. In 100 days she gave 5,866 pounds of milk, or more than 
five times her own weight. And dairymen everywhere say, 
“California is at the front for dairying and stock-raising.” This 
herd was shut up but five nights during the winter of 1903-4. 
That counts. Fresh pasture and life in the open mean full pails. The 
great value of these lands for dairying is in the facility with which 
they are kept moist, and in the climatic conditions which foster 
growth of grasses all the year. There is no snow nor freezing 
weather. The land is subirrigated and pasture is green all the year. 
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Treacle These lands are suited for the general uses of the 
best farmers, but for growing special crops are unex- 
celled. For asparagus, a very profitable crop, grown 
only in the best lands; for celery, produced successfully on a 
large scale in but a few places in the world; for chicory, chile 
peppers, onions and potatoes these lands are specially adapted. 
The largest plantation of asparagus in the world is on one of these 
islands; the most extensive and profitable crops of potatoes and 
onions are grown here, while fruit and berries, and all kinds of 
vegetables grow asina garden. The light and porous soil, subirri- 
gated, never bakes, need never be dry, need never be too wet, and 
in the mild climate the growth is amazing. Many thousand acres are 
wholly free from floods. Two transcontinental roads cross these 
lands. Artesian water is readily found, and fuel easily grown. 


Eastward from Stockton at the end of a branch line, 
MILTON lies this market mining town. The country round 
it is chiefly devoted to gold and copper mining, but there are 
extensive stock-ranges, and some farming, vineyard and orchard 
land. It is the gateway to the Calaveras mines. Stage lines 
run to Copperopolis and other points. 


PETERS This town is midway across the valley 12 miles from 

Stockton. A branch of the Southern Pacific runs 
from here down the east side of the great plain, 59 miles to 
Merced, where it joins the main line. Tons of peaches and 
apricots are shipped to the canneries at Hayward and Oakland. 


The name suggests the character of the region. 
FARMINGTON It is the land of the farmer, and the town 
ministers to its commercial needs. The whole region down to 
the Stanislaus River is fertile and inviting—a land of the harvest- 
field and the orchard. 


; This is in the valley of oaks, whose pioneer ranks 
OAKDALE have been thinned to make room for streets and 
homes and crops. It is a pleasant town, sitting in the sunshine, 
on the east side of the county, which stretches away across the 
level plain. Not less than 600,000 acres are farming or fruit 
lands. Perhaps 250,000 acres have recently been brought under 
irrigating ditches, and groves of young orange and lemon, or- 
chards of deciduous fruit, vegetable gardens and fields of clover, 
grow where late the yellow wheat fields were. The town feels 
the influence of the quickened country life and is growing. At 
Oakdale the Sierra Railway meets the Southern Pacific. 


Farming 
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This line winds up among the rounded foothills to 
historical Jamestown and to Sonora, the well-known 
mining towns of the “early fifties.” 


“The days of old, 
The days of gold,” 


with their romance and wild life are gone, but the prosaic hills 
still in a business-like way yield up the yellow metal. Jamestown 
has about it a group of very rich mines, and Sonora, four miles 
beyond, is now a town of 3,000 people, and a mining center of 
considerable importance. It produced in the old days more than 
$11,000,000. Tuolumne’ is a thriving town of 2,000 people, the 
terminus of the road. Extensive saw mills are here. From 
Tuloumne the West Side Lumber Company operates the Hetch 
Hetchy Railroad, a narrow gauge which runs back twenty-five 
miles to the pine timber. From Jamestown the Sierra Railway 
runs to the north as far as Angels. This is one of the most 
prosperous mining camps in the State. It is in Calaveras 
County, and a stage line runs from here to the Calaveras Grove 
of Big Trees. This is something worth crossing the continent 
to see. Here are trees which were large and vigorous when the 
shepherds visited Bethlehem, and were good-sized youngsters 
when Moses was found in the bulrushes. Some of the noblest 
of all the giants are in this grove. They do not look old. They 
impress the visitor with a sense of youthful vigor, and show no 
signs of decay. These great trees are found only in California. 
Mercers Cave is near Murphy’s on the road to the Calaveras 
Grove. It is one of the most beautiful caves in the world, the 
“Gothic chamber” being 201 feet by 60 feet, with ceiling 58 
feet high. The whole trip is through the finest scenery. 

Claribel, Waterford, Hickman, Montpelier, Hopetown, Arun- 
del and Amsterdam are small towns on the east side, in a 
region still devoted largely to grain growing. While we note 
the lay of the land, the train rushes across the Merced River, 
and we are reminded that this is the river of Mercey which flows 
through Yosemite, adding much to the beauty of that wonderful 
valley. 


Sierra 
Railway 


This country town, in the very heart of the valley, 
MERCED has a population of about 3,000. It is an attractive 
place with an air of the semi-tropics about it. The Yosemite 
Valley Railroad, now operating from Merced to EI Portal, 
affords a convenient and picturesque route to the wonderful 


A residence in Merced—the whole town has 
semi-tropics about it. 


an air of the 


ee 


The staging in Yosemite is one of the delights of a trip‘to ‘the 
famous National Park. 
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Valley of the Yosemite. Regular stage connections are made 
between El Portal to the center of the valley, a distance of 
about 14 miles. .From Merced to the mountain mining towns, 
stage lines run regularly, and as a trading and shipping point it 
is quite active. Flouring mills, creameries, an ice and refrigerat- 
ing plant, electric light and power: companies are among the 
public utilities. 

Largely given to wheat, Merced County is becoming a fruit 
section, and oranges are successfully grown. Vineyards for 
wine and raisins are numerous. Nuts are grown. Mixed farm- 
ing pays. Many colonies have been organized and successfully 
planted. One is largely devoted to the culture of pyrethrum, 
the plant from which buhach or insect powder is manufactured. 
The product is shipped all over the United States. The colony 
is known as Buhach, but raises also much fruit. It has more than 
100 acres in grapes. 

Returning now to Lathrop, we take the: main line down the 
center of the valley. 

Morrano and Ripon are shipping and business centers for 
the wheat farmers. Ripon is not far from the Stanislaus River, 
which marks the lines of the county of the same name. An 
irrigating canal takes water from the river above Knight’s 
Ferry, and carried along the north side, waters a good region. 
This has developed of late into a beautiful and productive 
country. Four churches and five good schools are within the 
district. 

At Salida, seven miles northwest of Modesto, a large tract 
of good land has recently been subdivided and is being offered 
for settlement. A new townsite has been laid out and many 
improvements promised. 


This is the chief town between Lathrop and 
MODESTO Merced. It is a modern town of 3,000 people, with 
electric lights, fine water system, and good sewerage. Well built 
homes and solid business blocks, with a good trade and a rapidly 
developing country side, give Modesto a _ bright outlook. 
Modesto is the county seat of Stanislaus County. There are 
four banks and two daily newspapers. Two creameries are in 
successful operation, and there are good business openings here 
in several commercial and manufacturing lines. Wheat, hay, 
deciduous and citrus fruit, vegetables, berries, sweet potatoes, 
sugar beets, flax, oats and barley, are raised. It is a rich and 
productive region. A great irrigation system here is the work 
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“Among the Big Trees near Yosemite stands Grizzly Giant, 
said to be approaching full maturity, after three 
thousand years of growth. 
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of farmers. The haphazard method of waiting on the weather 
is going by, and the irrigating ditch is becoming the providence 
of the field and the orchard. There is comfort in it, as well as 
profit. The moisture goes where you want it, and comes 
when you want it, and relief from anxiety about rain is an 
immense gain. 

Go up the Tuolumne River to where it roars through a dark 
canyon. Here is the highest overflow dam in the world, 129 feet, 
thrown across a canyon 336 feet wide. Across its top the river 
flows, and from this height is diverted into a tunnel cut through 
solid rock for 600 feet. Through cuts and flumes and canals, it is 
carried to the valley and greenness and fruitfulness spread in 
its path. 

Ceres, Keyes and Turlock do a large shipping business, and 
are in the midst of a good country, which is steadily developing. 
The Turlock irrigation district is one of the prosperous sec- 
tions of the State. It covers an area of 176,000 acres, and the 
water supply is sufficient to irrigate 375,000 acres. It is becom- 
ing famous for the quality and quantity of sweet potatoes. 

We have passed into Merced County again, and between 
these two stations crossed again the Merced River. It is but 
a rill here, the waters being diverted for the sake of the land. 
A system of canals and dams in Merced County, and a vast 
storage reservoir, the whole costing about $3,000,000, supplies 
Merced City and much of the county lands with water. 

Atwater is one of the numerous colonies of the region, and 
a place where men with small capital can do well. Land is 
cheap, and it can be put on a living basis from the start. This 
is a sweet-potato district, many carloads being shipped annu- 
ally. “Merced Sweets” have a reputation through all the West. 
They yield about 15,000 pounds to the acre, and command good 
prices. This is one of the districts in which corn yields largely. 

Delhi, Arena, Athlone and Minturn are small social or ship- 
ping centers. The latter is in Madera County. 


A branch line runs from here, covering part 
BERENDA of the road to Yosemite. You are switched 
off in the night, if you wish, and wake up in the morning at 
Raymond, in the yellow foothills. From Raymond a stage 
line carries the traveler to Wawona, a fine mountain hotel, so 
beautifully situated, at the edge of a mountain meadow, . beside 
the South Fork of the Merced, and amid lofty peaks, as to make 
you wish to stay there all summer. But close by is the Mariposa 
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grove of Sequoias, the “Grizzly Giant,” and all his famous 
kinsmen, at once the greatest and handsomest trees in the 
world. From Wawona to the Yosemite is but 26 miles, a de- 
lightful forest ride, ending in the great valley, with its flat floor, 
carpeted with grass and flowers, and its musical waterfalls and 
stupendous vertical cliffs. This excursion, into the heart of the 
Sierra, is one of the experiences of a life-time, and yields “the 
harvest of a quiet eye” for all the after years, as one broods over 
the memories of an unexampled vacation. (See Yosemite 
Booklet. ) 

This is the county seat of Madera County, and has 
MADERA a population of about 2,500 people. There are good 
schools, high school, churches, a fine granite courthouse, lum- 
ber mills, winery, etc. A V flume, 58 miles long, connects this 
city of the plain with the largest sugar pine forest in America. 
A vineyard of 1,000 acres is near by, and fruit and alfalfa share 
with wheat and stock-raising the attention of the people. In 
the hills gold and silver and copper are mined, and fine granite 
_quarries furnish stone of the best quality, widely used on the 
Coast. This is one of the best counties. 


This is the raisin city, embowered in trees and sur- 
FRESNO rounded by vineyards. None of the famous fruit 
and vine districts of France or Spain are more worthy of a visit 
than this region. Here is a city of fully 23,000 people, with many 
banks, a score of great packing houses and many wineries and 
canning factories, and about it more than 2,000 families who 
live on less than 40 acres each and are prosperous. The town 
site was staked out in 1872. It was then part of a treeless plain. 
Now there are well-paved streets, splendid business blocks, a fine 
opera-house, courthouse, elegant residences, a network of rail- 
roads and electric wires, and a wilderness of flowers and half- 
tropical shade trees—an oasis of beauty in what seemed a desert. 
The irrigating ditch has wrought the miracle. 


Everywhere are vineyards and orchards, olive 
groves and groves of figs, forests of almonds and 
apricots, peach and pear and prune, avenues and 
orchards of orange and lemon, hedges of pomegranate, and here 
and there Japanese persimmons, loquats and guavas. Long 
lines of Lombardy poplars extend across the plain, tall palm 
trees rise, the date of Arabia and the desert palm of Southern 
California. Eucalyptus, pines, Deodar cedars, araucarias and 


Beauty and 
Fruitfulness 
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sequoias are becoming splendid trees, and centuries hence will be 
worth a pilgrimage to see. The vineyards stretch away for 
miles, wine grapes, table grapes, raisin grapes, so extensive that 
the vine-clad slopes of Burgundy are dwarfed in presence of this 
viticultural immensity. In the sun-long autumn days the land 
seems to overflow with its fruitage. The roads are crowded with 
teams hauling fruit to the canneries, grapes to the wineries, or 
new-made raisins to the packers. A purple stream trickles along 
the wayside, the waste from the wineries; clusters of grapes lie 
unnoticed, and the musky breath of the crushed fruit fills the 
air, mingled with the peculiar smell of fig trees and their fruit, 
and ripe fruit of all kinds. 


But not all these vast vineyards yield wine. The 
greatest single industry in the Fresno region is the 
making of raisins. About five-sixths of the total raisin pro- 
duction of the United States comes from Fresno, and the im- 
portation of raisins has fallen off from 12,650,598 pounds in 1897, 
to 4,041,689 pounds in 1905. Fresno alone supplies the country 
with about 100,000,000 pounds annually. We are already 
sending raisins abroad. The seedless raisin, especially, is 
rapidly capturing the trade. 


Raisins 


The celebrated Smyrna fig—the fig of commerce—is 
now produced here in perfection. It has taken 20 years 
of study, and cost a small fortune to learn how to equal the old 
world product, and not until the insect with the long name—the 
Blastophaga, or fig wasp, was imported and colonized, was 
success achieved. Now a new industry is assured. In size, in 
flavor, in color and sweetness, the home product equals the fig 
of Smyrna, and will command the market. The production of 
an edible fig equal to that of Asia, marks another step forward 
by the California fruit grower. 

Try a carton of the Calimyrna fig and see how delicious it is. 
Olives are also extensively grown here, and the ripe pickled olive 
is a valuable food-product. 

The Kearney Ranch, now the property of the University of 
California, is located here. It is an estate of 5,400 acres, of 
which 1,200 are in raisin grapes, 3,000 in alfalfa, and several 
hundred acres in fruit of various kinds. There is also a park 
of several hundred acres, and all the houses and conveniences 
for managing so large a farm, including a store and cottages for 
the workmen. The estate is approached from Fresno through 
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a fine boulevard, covered with eucalyptus, palms, oleanders, and 
pampas*grass. The whole was bequeathed to the University of 
California by the late owner, M. Theo. Kearney, and constitutes 
one of the most unique of recent benefactions for American 
education. The net income of this great property has ranged 
from $50,000 to $80,000 per year, and the income will hereafter 
be used as a perpetual endowment for the University. 


Within easy reach of the city are more than 20 pros- 
perous colonies. There is no community of interest. 
Each proprietor owns his own tract, and manages it independ- 
ently. But large areas were subdivided and settlements formed, 
and these were called colonies. They have been remarkably 
prosperous. Individual holdings run from 10 to 40 acres. This 
makes a compact farming community, free from the usual isola- 
tion of farm life in new countries. The imperial county of Fresno 
has more than 3,500,000 acres. The State. of Connecticut has 
less by nearly 400,000 acres. Wheat, barley, corn, hay, cattle, 
sheep, dairy produce, lumber, oil, gold, silver and copper are 
among the products of the county, besides its enormous output 
of green and dried fruits. 


Colonies 


This takes its name from a solitary butte 
Mt. Campbell rising out of the plain about 1,000 feet. It is 
destined to be the center of orange groves. I 
saw here as fine soil as the plow ever turned and as perfect 
oranges as ever hung on any tree in any country. The soil is 
called “dry bog,” and is rich in iron. The elevation above the 
lowest lands is sufficient to secure immunity from frost and the 
dry bog will do the rest. The fruit will ripen early, and so 
command the market. Mt. Campbell is at the upper end of 
a long orange belt in Central California, and the industry which 
has made Redlands, Highlands, Riverside and the foothill 
region to Pasadena, will make these foothill lands beautiful with 
groves and homes. The conditions are here and the growth will 
be certain and rapid. The advantages of soil and climate are 
very certain to be recognized. The low price of lands will sur- 
prise the expert. 


Fresno is geographically in the center of the State. 
The Center It is a center, too, for people from all lands, many 
of the States of Europe, as well as of our own land being repre- 
sented here. It is also a railroad center, having two trans-conti- 
nental lines. The Southern Pacific reaches Eastern centers by 


Orange District 


Citrus fruits ripen in profitable plenty throughout the 


A Selma peach orchard. 


valley region. 
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way of Ogden and Omaha, and by way of Los Angeles and New 
Orleans. The Santa Fe has a main line through the city, and a 
branch or loop line. The Southern Pacific has two loop lines, 
one on the west side from Tracy, the other on the east side from 
Fresno to Famoso. A short line runs also northeasterly 24 miles 
to Pollasky. We will run over this branch road, looking at its 
two principal towns. 


CLOVIS This is an active little town of about 1,000 people. 

It is the terminus of a great lumber flume, and the 
site of extensive mills. Tapping a great forest of pine, the rough 
lumber is flumed down into the plains with the speed of an express 
train. The water is used about Clovis for irrigation, and ten- 
acre plots are covered with trees and vines. Mining interests 
are also quite extensive. 


The end of the line is a lively foothill town, 
POLLASKY on the banks of the San Joaquin River, which 
is here a noble stream, with a clear, rapid current, as it breaks 
out of the rounded hills into the plains. Pollasky is the shipping 
point for the mountain regions beyond, where extensive lumber 
mills and placer mines are in, operation. Near by is Millerton, 
an old town, once the county seat. Trout and salmon are plenty 
in the river, and the scenery is attractive. 


Below Fresno, on the main line, is a little town 
MALAGA whose name has in it a reminiscence of Spain, and 
the aroma of raisins. How fruitful is the land! Wine and raisin 
vineyards, orchards and fields of alfalfa make a charming picture. 


SELMA This is the chief town in the southern portion of the 

county. Two banks, a flouring mill, five packing 
houses, also two wineries, creamery, dairy association and high 
school, with new business blocks, are signs of prosperity. An 
electric system and fine water supply are both here. This region 
is the home of the peach, and the size and quality are a revelation 
to the Eastern visitor. Neither insects nor disease attack the 
tree. The emerald of the clover fields delights the eye. 
Green pasturage all the year develops the creamery, and the 
dairy adds the grazing herds to the landscape, giving a pastoral 
charm to the scene. The blessings of a climate without snow 
and ice is upon the happy kine, and they flourish like Jacob’s 
ring-streaked herds. All kinds of fruit grow here, and all kinds 
of industries that depend upon the soil are represented. The 
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region offers the settler a large range of choice in location, as well 
as choice of occupation. 

Kings River is crossed on our way down the line, a mountain- 
born stream whose canyons are among the grandest in the world. 


This is a railroad junction point for the Southern 
GOSHEN Pacific lines that connect the oil district of Coalinga, 
on the west, and Exeter on the east side, with the main line, 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco. The land is alkaline 
about the station, but better as you go back. 


This important town lies to the east, midway be- 
VISALIA tween Goshen and Exeter. It is the county town 
of Tulare County; a city like Paul’s “of no mean order,” full 
of civic pride, well paved and clean. The public buildings are 
good, and there are various packing houses and manufacturing 


The Henderson orange grove on Tule River, Tulare County, is typical of the success of this valley industry. 
s 


industries. The vast plain in the midst of which Visalia lies is, 
on the whole, immensely rich and productive. There are small, 
scattered areas where excess of alkaline salts injures vegetation, 
but, with the increasing demand for land in this productive region, 
these spots will be reclaimed by scientific treatment and proper 
drainage, and will contribute a generous share to the wealth of 
the county. : : AG ae Rae 

t has been styled “an oak forest, islanded in gray 
AN OASIS plains.” It is an oasis of great beauty, watered 
once by crystal streams, glowing with wild flowers, and green 
with perpetual grass, in the pioneer days an Eden of wild life, 
perhaps 15 square miles of magnificent oaks. In groves now of 
50 to 250 acres, the pasturage of domestic animals, the great trees 
that remain lend their characteristic strength and beauty to the 
landscape. Horses, hogs, sheep and cattle roam among them 
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now, and the more recent clearings are luxuriant with orchard 
trees, fields and gardens. The whole land glows with color. 
Flowers of many kinds, native plants and exotics, sunflowers 
and purple-bordered daturas, palms and bamboos, poplars and 
cedars of Lebanon, with groups of widespreading oaks, make a 
landscape to delight the wayfarer. Stock and fruit, mixed farm- 
ing and dairying, wheat ranches, poultry and fat cattle, corn, 
grapes and oranges, vegetables and alfalfa—all make the land 
fat as Egypt of old. Life surely is not so strenuous here as in 
the older lands, and to wrest subsistence from the soil is not 
difficult. It does not make a man old before his time. 

A condensed-milk factory in Visalia, just established, is one 
of the sensible innovations. In addition to the usual mills, 
foundries, machine shops, etc., of a flourishing town of the size of 
Visalia, there are dried and green fruit packing houses and 
large canneries employing much help. The sugar beet industry 
is developing rapidly. Nearly 4,000 acres will be planted to beets 
this year, to satisfy the capacity of a large beet-sugar factory 
completed in 1906. 


TULARE fea is an active and healthful business life to which 

ne improved conditions of a naturally opulent coun- 
try are tributary. For many years it was all a stock range; then 
a wheat field; now it is reverting to stock again, but with changes. 
Alfalfa supplements the native grasses; creameries spring up; 
more attention is given to dairy stock, and the business is found 
to be profitable. Horses and mules are extensively raised, the 
care of sheep occupies many, and Tulare produces more hogs 
than any other county in California. Wine grapes are being 
planted, and the tonnage per acre makes this generally a 
profitable crop. 


ix : The county has an artesian belt, where flowing wells 
rtesian . 
ater are obtained, and nearly all parts of Tulare Valley 
have abundance of water beneath the surface, within 
easy reach of pumps. Dry farming is somewhat precarious, as the 
rainfall is often too scanty to mature crops, but the whole move- 
ment of agricultural life today is toward irrigation and intensive 
culture, and there is no reason why all parts of Tulare County 
should not quickly double and quadruple its population. The 
streams of this region are the White, the Tule and the Kaweah. 
The water of all these is so largely drawn upon for irrigating that 
only a small stream remains. 
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-South of Tulare lies one of the California Experi- 
‘ment stations. Everything is tested here and 
reported on—fruits and seeds and grains. Much 
attention is given to the reclamation of lands charged with excess 
of alkali, but it gathers many varieties of grapes and fruits and 
has introduced many useful cultures to the valley. Visitors come 
here from all parts of the world, and experts from the agricul- 
tural bureaus of Russia, Italy and Austria, interested in the 
problems of agriculture, call here to avail themselves of the 
researches of this department of the University of California. 

Urlam, Tipton, Pixley and Alila are shipping stations for 
wool, sheep, cattle and grain. Earlimart is an ambitious colony 
project where rapid growth is promised, due to settlement in 
small tracts and the encouragement, afforded by soil and cli- 
matic conditions, to the production of high class fruits. Irrigation 
is by wells, which yield abundantly from an unfailing water 
strata underlying this region. 

Delano is responding to the development impulse which is 
stirring this section—recent proofs of progress being expressed 
in the completion of two new hotels, the subdivision of several 
tracts of land and the expansion of business generally. A 
company has been formed to plant 200 acres of eucalyptus 
near Delano. 

Famoso is a junction town, the loop line for the foothill 
region swinging to the east, to reach the main line again at 
pre Th he chief f th f 

is is the chief town of the upper end o 
BAKERSFIELD the valley, and full of vigorous life. It is 
not visible from the station, being hidden by its own boscage, 
luxuriant trees forming a screen a mile deep. It is the shire town 
of Kern, a county as large as the State of Massachusetts. Its 
population is about 10,000, with perhaps 16,000 more in the 
county. The town is well provided with cement walks, bitum- 
inized streets, sewers, electric railways, good water, public library, 
school buildings, clubhouses and newspapers. There are found- 
ries, steam laundries, machine shops, planing mills, flour mills, 
packing houses, refineries, ice plant, and splendid county buildings, 
good churches and many fraternal societies. 


The town stands in the midst of a great 
Well Watered breadth of irrigated lands. Just before we 
enter it the road crosses Kern River, itself rising in the highest 
mountains of the United States, and flowing through some of 
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Part of California’s oil field lies in 


the San Joaquin valley. 


Cheap fuel means much of new life to any State. 
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the grandest scenery in the world. It supplies 300 miles of main 
canals and 3,000 miles of laterals with water for 150,000 acres of 
enormously rich land. The underflow from the mountains pro- 
vides an artesian belt of 20x50 miles area, many wells having a 
great flow. It lies at a depth of from 125 to 400 feet. A never- 
failing body of water lies nearer the surface, and can be reached 
by pumps. One of the most attractive sections of the State for 
the thrifty farmer is here. 


Stock-raising and the dairy go with alfalfa, and this flourishes 
here. Everything grows in the fruit line, while berries and 
melons, celery, asparagus, sugar beets, corn and sorghum, and 
all the vegetables and cereals flourish vigorously. 


A branch line runs from Bakersfield west to 
McKITTRICK McKittrick, a short line east to Oil City, and a 
third road runs to Sunset from the Santa Fe line. These are oil 
districts, and have contributed much to the growth of Bakers- 
field. McKittrick is about 50 miles west, located in the low hills 
of the Santa Maria Mountains. It is a sterile region, once vol- 
canic, the ground still broken and blackened as if recently the 
gas had broken up through the thin crust, giving vent to the 
pressure below. Since the wells were sunk here, the yield has 
been continuous and abundant. The first drill was sent down 
in 1899, 


KERN An old prospector who had seen the oil excite- 
RIVER ment in Pennslyvania, digging a well on what 
OIL FIELD is now Oil City on the banks of Kern River, 

struck oil instead of water at a depth of sixty 
feet. Now the region is a forest of derricks for miles, and while 
the wells have had to be driven from 500 to 1,000 feet, the yield of 
this Kern River district has been steady and with promise of per- 
manence. The daily shipments from this field run from 100 to 200 
cars daily. An industry in itself, this fosters so many others as 
to be of incalculable value. The one thing lacking was cheap fuel, 
and now this is at hand. It means new life to the State. 


_ Naturally, Bakersfield is the metropolis of the oil industry 
at the head of the great valley. Oil trains are constantly moving, 
carrying great cylindrical tanks to the cities northward, and 
the growth of Bakersfield has been greatly accelerated. The rich 
farming and fruit country tributary, will maintain and increase 
what she has gained from having “struck oil.” 
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We are at the upper or southern end of the 
TEHACHAPI San Joaquin. The Sierra here thrust an arm 
across to the Coast Range, and shut the valley in from the south, 
as Shasta does the Sacramento from the north. The land as we 
climb up is thin and broken into gorges and rounded hills. 
There are several stations along the route through the foothills, 
and as we climb to the summit, and there are in the hills them- 
selves small nooks and sub-valleys, and for part of the year 
abundance of pasturage, but the region is not inviting. 


The Loop As the road winds through the most difficult part 

of the range, it swings around and crosses its own 
track, in an effort to relieve the grade. The famous Loop is a 
very ingenious bit of engineering. Tehachapi is on the summit 
and from here we return on our track to Famoso, and from 
thence pass up the east side line to Fresno. 

Spottswood, Jasmin, Orris, Ducor and Terra Bella are sta- 
tions serving a wheat region. Between White River and Deer 
Creek the rolling lands have been wholly devoted to grain. But 
a change is at hand. We rode through a large section here of 
fine orange land, which has been mapped out on the south side 
of Deer Creek. At Ducor, a small town site has been laid out on 
modern lines. Water supply is developed and a store and 
handsome little church already built. A hotel and other im- 
provements will soon follow. At present this is the lower or 
southern end of the orange belt of Central California, the 
upper being the Mt. Campbell district. In all this foothill 
region the dry bog is found and is almost ideal for oranges. 
The climatic conditions embrace long continued dry heat, 
absence of frost and of destructive winds. The advantages 
are freedom from scarred fruit, from smut or scale, from the 
necessity of smudging, a clear bright color in time of harvest, 
and early maturity. The ocean is shut away behind the Coast 
Mountains, and the long summer hastens the ripening, so that 
well colored fruit can be picked in quantities for shipment by the 


first week in November. 

The oldest orange growing section in this 
PORTERVILLE district is Porterville. Here are extensive 
orange groves, as vigorous and healthful and productive as any in 
the orange region of the South. The golden globes, that must have 
the sunshine and warmth of*Seville and Valencia, ripen earlier 
than in Southern California, and the fruit is of the finest quality. 
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The soil is deep and rich, of a quality which the orange 
loves, and out of whose elements, with marvelous chemistry, it 
extracts the delicious juices which fill it, and the pungent oil 
which makes the rind to shine. Water for irrigating comes 
from the Tule River, and from wells, a large body of water 
seeming to lie under the land at from 90 to 200 feet. 

This question of water is one of great importance, but while 
obtained at present chiefly from wells, there seems no lack of a 
good supply. A well is planned to serve two to four owners, 
or to irrigate 80 acres. If four persons have 20 acres each in the 
same subdivision, the expense of well and pumping plant is 
not great. 


The nooks and coves in the hills are beautiful for situation, 
and, protected as they are, constitute often ideal locations for 
groves. Back of them rise the snowy summits of the Sierra and 
before them spread out the vast level plains. 

Porterville is a pleasant and progressive town, with one of 
the finest stone high schools to be found in the valley. There 
are about 2,500 inhabitants and many substantial commercial 
institutions. ‘Thirty miles east of Porterville, at an altitude of 
3,200 feet, are the California Hot Springs, a resort of high local 
fame, and soon to be brought into wider prominence through 
extensive improvements under way. The capacity of the hotel 
is being doubled; 25 new cottages planned of 3 and 6 rooms, 
with bath, and furnished tents for those who wish to enjoy to 
the full the exhilarating air of the Sierra. Temperature of the 
springs range from 108 degrees to 129 degrees, and the waters 
have proven of exceptional medicinal value. 


This is the next orange town going north, hav- 
LINDSAY ing the same general conditions of soil and 
climate as at Porterville. The area here of fine land lying 
beautifully and sloping gently to the plains, is quite extensive. 
A large acreage is being prepared for immediate planting, and 
it will not be long before the region between Lindsay and 
Porterville from the railway to the more abrupt hills will be 
solid miles of orange groves. 


The acreage of bearing orange groves around Lindsay is 
now 1,800, and the visitor looks up from this green and golden 
glory to the grandeur of the snow-capped Sierra. It is a strik- 
ing contrast, and full of fascination for the newcomer. Lindsay 
is growing; has ‘railroad, telegraph, telephone, electric lighting 
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and many modern conveniences. The cost of land varies from 
$75 to $150 per acre at this writing, and land, planting, care, 
water and taxes, will make the first year’s cost of ten acres 
about $2,150. By the end of the sixth year the cost will have 
increased to say $3,450. But the crop the sixth year will pay 
three-fourths of this, and the seventh year will leave the owner 
with clear property, and the nucleus of a bank account. This 
is a more conservative estimate than is usually made. 


Exeter is a junction town, the cross country road 
EXETER through Visalia, Hanford, and to Alcalde terminating 
here. It has extensive orange groves and the same soil and cli- 
mate as the other towns in this new citrus belt. A point of hill 
thrust out into the valley is covered with bearing trees, the 
water being pumped up for several hundred acres. The suc- 
cess of this picturesque grove has led to other plantings, both by 
the pioneer owner and others. Between Exeter and Lindsay 
we saw Japanese picking peas, a foothill frostless belt furnishing 
a profitable investment. Peas in February and March directly 
from the fields are both good to eat and good for the pocket— 
of the grower. 


This is a delightful little nook in the foot- 
LEMON COVE hills, 13 miles’ from Exeter. It is reached 
by the Visalia Electric Railway from Exeter. Lemons are grown 
here, and oranges, deciduous fruit and berries. Broder and Hop- 
pings stage lines for the Giant Forest leave here twice a week. 
Kaweah, Taurusa and Monson are shipping stations in a 
thinly settled region, but a new day is coming here. This East 
Side line shows much excellent land, and the homeseeker will 
do well to look some of it over. 


This is the headquarters for the Alta Irrigation Dis- 
DINUBA trict, a co-operative system which is very successful. 
Water is supplied at very low rates. Large holdings have been 
divided and fruit, stock, alfalfa and the dairy are in evidence. 
Some of the most profitable vineyards and orchards in the 
valley are found here, and point to settlers an opportunity only 
found where well-watered and fertile land is available at reason- 
able prices. The town is growing. 


From Reedley it is six miles to the Mt. Campbell 
REEDLEY orange lands. ‘The cross-country road traverses 
a good region, still largely given to wheat, about the town, but 
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The splendid canyon of King’s River is a second Yosemit 


wonderland of torrent, tree and mountain. 
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further on showing activity in planting raisin grapes. An im- 
mense vineyard lies west of Mt. Campbell, and all the land 
shows that it has caught the attention of the home builder. 
Reedley has schools and stores and churches, a bank and a 
weekly paper. A great grain warehouse shows the agricultural 
preference. * H A 

egirt by vineyards, orchards and wheat fields, the 
SANGER chief feature of this town is its V flume, which 
brings lumber from far up in the pine regions. The lumber is 
here dressed and prepared for market. 


From Visalia and Sanger a stage line runs 
ee ite to Sequoia Lake, and from thence during 
the season, a pack and saddle train carries 
you on to Copper Creek, 26 miles farther. Here you are in a 
second Yosemite, the splendid canyon of Kings River. This is 
one of the scenic regions of the State, not so well known to the 
general public, because off the main line of travel. Nothing 
wilder or more fascinating is found in the Sierra. The highest 
mountain of the range is here. It is easily climbed from the 
west, and once on the top of Mt. Whitney, you are almost at 
the summit of the United States. Here is towering Mt. Gardner, 
14,000 feet; Mt. King, less lofty, but very rugged, while the 
granite helmets of Mt. Tyndall, Mt. Brewer and Kaweah Peak 
are in the neighborhood, all over 14,000 feet in height. The 
Californian Alps are here. The streams are full of trout, and 
grouse and other wild game are in the hills. The route all the 
way is full of interest. The new State road from General Grant 
National Park to the floor of the canyon will be begun in June, 
and carried rapidly to completion, the State appropriation being 
$25,000 and the county $12,000. The stage coach has its 
own fascination, and here will be at its best. At present the 
trail, the pack train, the night camp, has “the right of way,” 
and is to many novel and delightful. All details are provided 
for and the comfort of the explorers looked after by the men 
in charge. 
The Big Trees of the Park are very interesting, the “Gen- 
eral Grant” being one of the largest in the Sierra. 


This is a fruit center, and between here and Fresno 
BUTLER 640 acres of raisin grapes are in one holding—a 
splendid outspread, the vines not festooned, as Virgil saw them, 
from elm to elm, but standing sturdily on their own stem. ‘This 
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is the habit of the vine in California, a shrub, almost, with “long- 
fingered leaves” and trailing branches loaded with the purple 
fruit. The ride from Sanger to Fresno “across lots” is through 
a cultivated section, and shows what can be done on the floor of 
the valley. 

We must go back now down the main line as far as Goshen, 
and then turn westward. 


This is the chief town of Kings County, and one 
HANFORD of the most enterprising and prosperous in the 
valley. It is on the branch that runs westward into the oil dis- 
trict of Coalinga, and practically is the southern terminus for the 
west side line. The streets are well shaded, and the whole place 
attractive by reason of vines and palms, and a variety of orna- 
mental trees. An opera-house, a free library, good hotels, schools 
and churches, a creamery, packing houses, condensed-milk can- 
nery, fruit cannery and winery, and solid business blocks attest 
the prosperity of this young town. It was not incorporated until 
1891, and has already become an important commercial point. 
Hanford’s population is about 3,000. Great orchards and vine- 
yards are everywhere; wide fields of alfalfa and herds of grazing 
cattle are seen, and no part of the great valley shows more 
prosperous farmers than this. A splendid irrigation system, and 
the low cost of water and good drainage, are behind the evident 
opulence of the region, as well as the rich soil and the Califor- 
nia sunshine. 


MUSSEL South of Kings River is the “Mussel Slough” 
SLOUGH country, so called, and noted for its fertility. The 

region is incalculably rich, no artesian well having 
gone below the alluvial deposit of the ages. Hemp has been 
grown here very successfully, and it is believed that large returns 
per acre could be realized from this product. Attention is being 
given to the development of machinery to work it. Corn is not 
a common crop in California, partly owing to the cool nights, but 
here it grows luxuriantly. The acreage is annually increasing 
in several localities. 

Around Hanford, wheat or barley can be harvested, and 
corn then planted, as late often as the 10th of July, and it will 
mature well, yielding large returns. Everywhere the advantage 
of having the water supply under the control of the farmer is 
manifest. Moisture where it is needed, and when it is needed, 
puts farm life on a secure footing, and delivers it from the 
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uncertainty of the rainfall, which never did, and never will con- 
sult the farmer’s interest. 

Southward from Hanford lies the ancient Tulare Lake, a 
body of water that comes and goes. Originally about 40 miles 
long, it faded away until the bed of it became farms. This was 
due to the withdrawal of the streams which fed it, for purposes 
of irrigation, but the rainy season just past has flooded much of 
the old area. Old settlers say this has been the history of the 
lake. The process of making farms—nature’s original soil fac- 
tory—may here be seen in operation. Several inches’ may be 
added to the level of the bed of the lake by the freshets of a 
score of years. 

This is the actual junction point with the west 
ARMONA side line to the north, and is but three and one- 
half miles from Hanford. Some large packing houses are here, 
and all about the town are miles upon miles of fine orchards and 
vineyards: Here are grown the fancy brands of raisins, the 
golden apricots, the delicious Bartlett pear, of which there is 
one noted orchard of 12,000 trees; also a prune orchard of 920 
acres. ‘The selections are so made ‘that the fruit ripens in regular 
sequence, and is shipped from June to October, much finding its 
way to the markets of England and Germany. 


This prosperous little town of 1,000 people lies 
LEMOORE west of Hanford, on a branch of the Southern 
Pacific, in the midst of clean, carefully kept farms and orchards. 
Lemoore is in the center of the fruit and raisin producing area, 
where thousands of tons of dried fruit and raisins are produced 
annually. The dairy interest is growing rapidly. Alfalfa and 
grain are produced in large quantities. The country near Le- 
moor has one of the finest systems of irrigation in the State. 
Lemoore owns and operates its own electric light and water plant. 
About nine miles south of town the subdivision of the fertile 
Empire ranch has created a successful colony where settlers on 
small holdings are making prosperous homes. The lands of this 
thriving colony are served by the Empire Railway running from 
Rossi—about two and one-half miles west of Lemoore—to 
Empire, a distance of eight miles. 


This is another oil district, served by this 
(Sas branch road. ‘Coalinga is in the midst of a 
barren plain, and is the shipping point for 
much of the output of the oil wells not far distant. Alcalde, a 
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few miles further west, is the present terminus of this line, that 
now, as from the first, has been looking towards tide water and 
the Pacific. The oil measures here are extensive, and the flow 
constant. The use of oil for fuel is increasing rapidly. 

Coalinga has coal mines as well as oil. The deposit is in 
Fresno County, well over to the west, and near the line of 
Monterey County. Returning now to Armona, we go north again 
on the west side line. 


Between these two stations we cross Kings 
ee River, and the region is known as the Kings 

River Country. Here, where they had all the 
vast valley to choose from, a Mexican grant of 68,000 acres was 
located, called “The Laguna de Tache Grant.” It is now being 
broken up into small tracts, and has a population of over 1,700. 
It is one of the colonizing enterprises which has deserved the 
confidence of the public. The land is good and wonderfully pro- 
ductive, and all the staples are found here, including alfalfa and 
corn. The growth of corn is heavy—one of the few places in 
California where corn grows luxuriantly. Here it is chiefly 
produced as a second crop following wheat or barley, which is 
cut for hay. 

Water is secured from bored wells, and is pure and good. 
The land is dotted with large oaks and presents a very pleasing 
appearance. ‘There are irrigating systems on the east side and 
the west, and the cost of water is not excessive. The tract is 
about 30 miles long by 4 miles wide. It is near the center of the 
great valley, and lies in Fresno and Kings counties. It is crossed 
by the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe railroads. Laton has 
a population of 350 and is the headquarters for the coloriy. 

Cando, Caruthers, Ormus and McMullin are small stations 
in a country good only in spots. The plains here show con- 
siderable alkali. 


Here the line we have traveled from Armona 
KERMAN joins the west side road from Fresno, distant 15 
miles. Between Kerman and Fresno lie the great orchards of 
Kearney and Neville, and every mile reveals the productiveness 
of the land. Kerman is the colony city of a vast tract of 26,000 
acres which is being offered for settlement in 20 and 40 acre lots. 
The enterprise of the owners is manifest in substantial improve- 
ments made on the land. The town is built along modern lines, 
with a handsome Mission hotel, streets planted to trees, park, etc. 
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An experienced agriculturalist is employed to direct the efforts of 
new settlers, and successful development is promised where care 
is used in selection of land, and in the judicious application of 
water. An alfalfa meal factory is here and is greatly stimulating 
the production of this valuable crop. 

Jameson and Whites Bridge are stations to the west of Ker- 
man, the last named being an old-time stage station. 


This is a railroad dtvision terminal and likely to 
MENDOTA grow on account of promised development of 
lands on the western edge of the valley. 


This is on the west side of the river at the 
FIREBAUGH head of high water navigation. It is an 
active center for live stock and wool. The territory for miles 
around is almost exclusively controlled and owned by one firm. 
A fine system of canals provide for irrigation. The land is 
divided into various ranchos, comprising about 15,000 acres, each 
devoted to general ranching and stock-raising. A great plant for 
shearing sheep by machinery is here. 


A colony of this name brought Dos Palos into 
DOS PALOS existence. At present about 400 families are 
here and orchards and vineyards, farms and gardens, show a 
thrifty settlement. The town is supplied with artesian water. 
Lands are low priced, and the man of small means can do well. 
There are no saloons. Much of the business of the colony is done 
through a co-operative store, owned by the colonists. There are 
three churches, a newspaper and three public schools, with plenty 
of water from Kings River for irrigation. Mercy Hot Springs 
are situated twenty-five miles southwest of Dos Palos. Stage 
every Wednesday. 


These musical Spanish names are old, and do 
LOS BANOS not indicate Spanish settlements. Dos Palos 
means “two trees,’ and Los Banos “the baths, or swimming 
pools.” The town has a population of about 700 and is steadily 
growing. It is surrounded by the colony of the same name, from 
the lands of Miller and Lux, many families being located. A 
public park of ten acres is being made into a place of great 
beauty. The lands are fertile and well watered. A creamery 
serves the neighboring dairies. The town has Grammar and 
High Schools, electric light and gas plants. 
Through the Pacheco Pass the ocean winds reach the valley, 
pouring in a fresh tide daily. 
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Volta, Ingomar, Linora and Gustine are stations strung along 
the line not far from the northern border of Merced County. 


This is the most important town on the west side. 
NEWMAN It is a place of considerable wealth and business 
enterprise; stock-raising on the lands below the canal and dairy- 
ing near the river, wheat and barley above the canal. An electric 
light plant furnishes light and power. A poultry ranch of 100 
acres is a paying industry. 


’ One of the pioneer towns. Large ware- 
CROW’S LANDING houses tell what the chief industry has 


been. Stanislaus County has produced wheat by the hundreds of 
tons. Emerald, Westley, and Vernalis are small places in the 
wheat region. At the latter place we cross into San Joaquin 
County and a few miles beyond the train will “slow up” at the 
crossing of a railroad line running from Stockton to the Tesla 
coal mines, located in the Livermore hills. These are a part of 
the Mt. Diablo range. The next point is Tracy, the railroad 
center we saw on the way down. Turning west here we journey 
toward San Francisco by way of Niles, having come into the 
valley by way of the bay route and Port Costa. 

Ellis, Midway and Altmont name the stations, the last being 
at the summit of the hills 749 feet above tide water. 


This is a town of considerable size, located in 
LIVERMORE a beautiful valley. This valley is twenty-eight 
miles long by half as wide, and slopes gently from the low foot- 
hills. It is completely walled in, and Mt. Diablo on the north, 
3,447 feet high, and Mission Peak on the south, 2,275 feet, are the 
culminating points of the range. The valley is nearly circular, 
and is very rich and fruitful. Shut away in a world of quiet of 
its own, it is a charming place of residence. The region is full 
of vineyards, over 125 varieties of grapes being cultivated. Much 
wine is produced, and of the highest grade. Some of this is 
stored in vaults cut in the solid rock, and reached by tunnels. 
Protected by an equable temperature, it is here carefully aged. 
Superior hay is grown here, the quality of it attracting horsemen. 
It is even shipped to Eastern stables, and the Government has 
purchased for use in the Philippine Islands. Hops are very 
profitable. 
A few miles southeast of Livermore are deposits of chromic 
iron from which hundreds of tons of high-grade ore are annually 
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taken. In Corral Hollow Canyon are extensive coal mines. The 
output is shipped via both Oakland and Stockton. 

Here is a region clear to the bay of almost perfect climate. 
The landscape, too, is fair, the soil moist and very fertile, and 
bye and bye, it will be full of fine homes, of splendid orchards, of 
tropical growths of many kinds, of macadamized roads and trolley 
lines—a paradise of beauty and comfort. 

Alameda County has several good oil wells, a supply of 
natural gas, mines that furnish material for paint, and mines 
which are used in the production of sulphuric acid. About 100,000 
pounds of sulphur are produced annually. Copper and magnesite 
are also found. Flax and hemp are grown, and the cultivation of 
the cork tree promises to be one of the industries of the County. 

Beets, hay and barley are produced in the valley, and many 
sheep range in the adjacent hills. 


This is a pleasant town of about 1,200 
PLEASANTON people, near the western end of the valley. 
It is an ideal region for the farmer, the soil being of the best, and 
the climate a combination of the bay country and the great 
valley we have left. It is just right. The growing season lasts 
all the year. The drift from the rolling foothills has made the 
region very fertile, and corn grows here to a great height, and 
potatoes, melons, sugar beets, and hops are extensively grown. 
A field of 400 acres of hops is an attractive sight, a sea of undu- 
lating green curtains drooping gracefully over supporting wires 
and quivering to the slightest breeze. Its relation to the city 
makes it quite a field for berries. This is an artesian belt, and 
mineral, sulphur and soda springs are found. Some day Pleasan- 
ton will be a city, the surrounding country being well able to 
support one, when it is settled up. 


This little station accommodates the beautiful 
VERONA hacienda of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, a mile distant. 
This splendid country-seat stands on a ridge overlooking the 
Livermore Valley, and is visible from the train at several points. 
Built in the Mission style, with charming grounds, and a fair 
landscape spread out to view under an Italian sky, it is a fore- 
runner of the country-houses that will soon fill all the hills 
between this valley and the bay. 


SUNOL At the head of the canyon through which flows 
Alameda Creek, filled with speckled trout, and 
abounding in picturesque nooks, 


its range includes the valley of 


the San Joaquin, where its cultivation pays. 


. 
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California is often spoken of as the land of the ol 
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These are campers’ stations in the canyon. 

Benes agree Many come here for an outing, the beauty of 

FARWELL the canyon, its accessibility and the climate 

| making the place one of resort. There are 
one or two hotels. 


NILES The traveler here strikes the line from Oakland to 
San Jose, running down the east side of the bay. It 
is a busy junction, as well as a rich and pleasant farming region. 
Here a pioneer flour mill was located, and here is one of the 
largest nurseries in the State, for all kinds of fruit trees, roses and 
shrubbery. It is a choice fruit belt. Orchards and vineyards 
extend to the summit of the adjacent hills. Not far away is the 
site of one of the old missions, called Mission San Jose. Time 
has left but a fragment of the quaint old house. It was located 
in one of the loveliest spots in the world, under the shadow of 
the Mission Peak, overlooking the bay, and the broad valley of 
Santa Clara. When the whole land was theirs to choose from, 
the Franciscan Fathers seldom failed to choose wisely, and the 
Mission valleys are the most beautiful and fertile in the State. 
Niles will be sought for residence as the cities about the bay 
expand. 
Centerville, Newark and Alvarado are stations on the east 
side of the bay. Two lines run down this side, one originally 
a narrow gauge. Both are now standard width. 


On the main line again, and just above Niles, this 
DECOTO pleasant little town is located. It is the seat of 
the Masonic Home, where members and their families are cared 
for in their old age. An imposing structure stands on a sightly 
elevation, connected with over one hundred acres of land. The 
region is healthful, full of trees and very homelike. 


This is a beautiful town, in an attractive loca- 
HAYWARD tion, and with a delightful climate. It has 
about 3,000 people. It is much visited, during the summer, by 
residents of San Francisco and Oakland. Traversed by the 
Southern Pacific reached by many trains daily, and served also 
by an electric car line from Oakland, it is one of the charming 
places in the country close to the city. Cherries are grown in 
abundance, and the blossoming trees make the place very beauti- 
ful in the early spring. It is filling up with fine villas and ele- 
gant homes, as rapid transit makes the city quickly accessible. In 
these small valleys among the hills is found the finest climate on 
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the planet, a combination of the coast and the interior that is as 
near right as heart could wish. 


These stations, that slip by like beads on a thread, 
LORENZO are all in the same zone of climate and soil, 
differing a trifle in their surroundings, but alike embowered in 
orchards. The blossoms of the cherry predominate, and the 
luscious fruit, fresh from the trees, is a great attraction to “city 
people.” Currants are grown extensively, and vegetables. The 
air has all the tonic of the sea, without the trade-winds. 


This, too, sings the praises of the cherry, 
SAN LEANDRO and ftivals Japan with its bloom. Here, 
originally, was a grant of four square leagues of land, and the 
adobe hacienda of Don Jose Estudillo. Now it is the garden spot 
of a township, and the home of 3,500 people. All about are 
orchards, vineyards and choice vegetable farms. The streets are 
clean and wide, and the houses good. A large establishment, 
manufacturing agricultural machinery, is located here; also large 
cannery, pickles and vinegar works, fruit dryer and evaporating 
plant. These suburbs, of what will shortly be great cities by the 
bay, are very attractive. The charm of the country, its quiet and 
seclusion, its pure air and smokeless skies, yet with the lights of 
the city near, and the heart of its business and its pleasures 
quickly reached—this will more and more enhance the value of 
property in these suburban regions, and fill them with the homes 
of wealth. 


As its name indicates, this is a college 
SEMINARY PARK station. A famous seminary for young 
ladies, called “Mills College,” is located just out of sight. It is 
one of the older schools, of high grade, easily reached, yet shut 
away in its academic groves, and with an air of seclusion. An 
educational institution never found choicer setting. Extensive 
lawns, choice flowers, orchards and gardens, with a beautiful 
brook, and the wildness of nature unmarred, make a charming 
picture. The college is well supported. 


7 Where but recently were scattered farm 
ELMHURST houses, and an occasional wayside inn, is now 
a line of residences, and prosperous little towns. Elmhurst is 
new, but growing rapidly. The region is rich in agricultural 
wealth, and produces much fruit. 
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One of the prettiest depots of the Southern 
SATHER Pacific. This station is in Fruitvale, near High 
Street. Satro Park and Leona Heights are picnic resorts... The 
Coast Manufactory and Supply Company’s Fuse Factory and the 
Pacific States Oil Refinery are located here. 


This is a station with a postoffice, and serves the 
MELROSE surrounding fruit and vegetable farms. Once the 
seat of extensive manufactures, which have located elsewhere, 
this is to be given up to suburban homes, with gardens and 
orchards. 


Just back of Oakland lies this delightful little 
FRUITVALE valley, reached by several car lines and by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Its contour, and the quality of the 
soil, well name it Fruitvale. It is almost a continuous series of 
park-like recesses. The rounded outlines of the low hills, make 
a landscape of quiet beauty. Full of pleasant homes, and of 
fruit trees and flowers, it is now a rapidly growing town, and a 
delightful suburb of Oakland. 


This, with Fruitvale, is but the con- 
ND. sinuation of Oakland itself. ‘The whole 
suburban region is very attractive and is growing rapidly. Lake 
Merritt lies here, an expanse of salt water covering 170 acres, an 
ideal place for boating, yachting and bathing. On the Oakland 
side its shores are lined with fine homes. 


Our trip round the great valley ends in Oakland. 
ALAMEDA Over against it lies the city of Alameda, the two 
almost grown together in spite of the tide lands, and facing it 
across the broad bay lies San Francisco. Often when the latter 
is swathed in fog, or ocean winds whip you around breezy street 
corners, Alameda is quiet and warm in the sunshine, so many 
are the vagaries of California climate in this region. Six miles 
here makes a good deal of difference, while six hundred along 
the central axis of the State, north and south, will not show two 
degrees of variation in temperature. Alameda is reached by 
local trains from two ferry landings, and is also served by electric 
roads. It is a chosen place of residence for many who shrink 
from the chill of ocean winds. With its back to the warm in- 
terior, and its face to the tranquil bay, it is brooded over by an 
air that ought to suit the most exacting. The bay on the south 
and the Oakland Estuary on the north, make Alameda really an 
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island. Here are fine beaches, hot and cold salt water bathing, 
boat clubs and elegant quarters for aquatic and athletic sports. 
The bay shore on the east and south is really a plain, five or 
six miles wide, and perhaps forty miles long. Were the bay filled 
up, it would appear as a broad arm of the Santa Clara Valley. 

Back of the town lies one of the richest pieces of land in the 
county. It is called Bay Island Farm. It is a great asparagus 
producing section. Vegetables for the Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco markets are grown here every month of the year. 

An imposing city hall, a fine public library building con- 
taining 70,000 volumes, and the schools, churches, fine streets and 
homes make this a desirable and attractive place of residence. 

We have now compassed the land; we have seen its chief 
cities, its harbor, with the ships of the nations at anchor; the 
smoke of steamships, and the white wings of sailing vessels; we 
have looked upon the vast outspread of orchards and vineyards, 
where in a generation fruit culture has attained a perfection, 
and assumed a magnitude which astonishes the world; we have 
seen the green of Chilean clover, the Naples yellow of the wheat 
ranches, and the gold of oranges and lemons, such as Spain and 
Sicily cannot excel. Are we mistaken in thinking that the great 
valley—larger than half the New England States, and rich as the 
valley of old Egypt—will have a great population? It is inevi- 
table. The future tides of population will move countryward. 
There will be less isolation for the farmer, a wider horizon for 
the man who tills the soil, and manufactures, mining, and an 
enlarged commerce, will rest back upon the land. Horticulture 
here is a science, and agriculture is becoming scientific. It is a 
land where a man can farm with brains; where he can own the 
soil he tills, and spend his substance upon it; and where the life- 
giving water, under the dust of the long and opulent summer, 
will make the harvest certain and abundant. We have kept in 
view chiefly the agricultural wealth of the region. Much of the 
tillable land of the State is here, and those who are settled in 
the great valley are but the advance guard of an army of occu- 
pation that will soon be here. It is an opportunity that will 
swiftly pass. Valleys are the homes of the race, and there are 
none left upon the planet, save the two great valleys of California, 
that have at once room for millions and both soil and climate 
that will insure health and prosperity. The price of land is low. 
Measured by what they will return per acre, they are very low. 
They are not arid. In many parts the rainfall is ample. But 
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water is abundant, and the practice of irrigation is extending, and 
water will make every part of Central California a land of 
plenty. The beauty of it will only be equaled by the cash returns. 


It was natural that the early settlers on the At- 
lantic Coast should think more of land than of 
climate. They were born with winter in their 
blood, and in the wilderness of the New World 
land was cheap. The only agent was the Government, and the 
home-maker and his sons grew accustomed to the idea of broad 
acres. They thought more of “a quarter section” than they did 
of the climate over it. They wanted a large acreage, even if they 
did have to clear it of a dense forest and “buck” all their life 
against a harsh climate. But today we are in a new age. There 
is behind us a vast fund of experience. The farmer’s work, the 
soil, the seed, the methods of culture, the value of temperature 
and moisture and fertility had never so much attention as now. 
We have a new ‘agriculture. We see-the wisdom of “intensified 
farming.’ Fewer acres and better tillage is the watchword. 
“Production and not acreage is the measure of profit,” the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture says, “and moisture at the right time, and 
the right temperature all the time is the measure of production.” 
All that the oldest farming sections in the East have learned 
about new methods is emphasized here under California skies. 
Climate is more important than acreage. This is the message of 
the great valley. Think it over. 

In my native State we were accustomed to say in the spring : 
“Tt is time to make garden.” In California it is always “time to 
make garden.” You can plant something every month in the year. 
Save in the mountains cold does not endanger the hardier vege- 
tables. The heat of July and August offers no difficulty where 
water is available. The irrigating stream makes planting in mid- 
summer possible. Melons, string beans, corn, carrots, parsnips, 
potatoes, squashes, salsify, etc., can be planted in July in many 
sections and will mature successfully. Planted in August, corn 
and potatoes will mature in many places, and peas planted in 
September will be ready for the Christmas table in many locali- 
ties. On warm slopes or in the peat lands of the valley, January 
is the time to plant potatoes, but the mid-summer crop is ready 
for the January market. Onions can be harvested in June, and 
another vegetable be planted in the same field and harvested be- 
fore the September rains set in. It is a simple fact that all the 
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needs of the year may be supplied by an endless succession of 
sowings, plantings and gatherings, from May until May comes 
in again. Do you question it? Look in the open market of 
San Francisco. Nothing is raised under glass, yet the markets 
show no difference in the vegetable supply all the year. There 
is a little difference. Strawberries and green peas may be absent 
for a month or more, lettuce and young onions may fluctuate 
a little, but the casual observer sees always enough to furnish 
forth a feast. Fresh vegetables take the place of pork and corned 
beef for winter diet. Winter is such only in name. It is a season 
of growth, often of much balmy, plant-building sunshine. Plows 
are turning up the soil; seed is being sown; grass is springing; 
flowers are blooming; stock is feeding in the fields. The grower 
of deciduous fruit is trimming trees, with his coat off. The 
orange grower is picking, packing and shipping his harvest; girls 
and boys are in the unwarmed warehouses sorting and packing 
the golden fruit. 

The seasons are two—the wet and the dry. The semi-tropical 
character of the climate is indicated in this, that the rainy season 
is showery, and rain falls far more often at night than during the 
day. There are storms of two or three days’ duration, often, 
but in the regions of average rainfall, the rainy days do not equal 
in number those of the same months in the lake region of Ohio 
or Illinois. After a southeast storm, there will often be weeks 
of delicious weather. The summer temperature of the interior 
is often high. It would not be “the land of sunshine,” nor “the 
land of the orange” otherwise. It would not be famous for the 
quality of its fruits otherwise. But the sensible temperature—that 
which a wet bulb thermometer would show, and _ to which 
the human impression corresponds, is not uncomfortable. This 
because the air is dry. All the moisture has been wrung out of 
it. There is no exhaustion from the heat. Sunstroke is un- 
known. No clouds obscure the sun, and the languid days called 

“muggy” are not in the calendar. The nights are generally cool. 
Blankets are comfortable. The day’s toil is rounded out with 
refreshing sleep. 

It is out of this climatic comfort that the farmer’s harvest 
springs. Given water for irrigating through the long dry sum- 
mer, and something is always coming on, to be put on the table 
or turned into the maw of the market. Production is not only 
continuous, but there is a wider range of products than in all the 
Atlantic States put together. This makes farm work both 
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profitable and attractive. No other land has so attractive a 
country-side. Here is the corn field of Kansas and the orange 
grove of Spain, the wheat field of Minnesota and the olive or- 
chard of Italy, the apple orchard of Iowa and the walnut grove 
of Persia, the hemp of Kentucky and the figs of Smyrna. It is 
an amazing life that greets the untraveled visitor; the vast 
variety of field and garden, of orchard and vineyard, gives the 
country a new and strange aspect, and one is apt to feel that he 
has a good deal to learn. 

The advantages of the farmer—the out-of-doors man who 
lives by the soil—must be apparent in such a climate. It is 
money in his purse, other things being equal, to live and till the 
fields where nature pushes the growth of plant life and the 
weather is a friend and not a foe. 

It is not facts merely that we want, but a perception of their 
significance. This half-tropical sunshine, this amazing growth 
everywhere under the dusty covering; the fertility of this allu- 
vium gathered from the mountains for ages, and the value in 
dollars and cents of a climate that clothes the fields with emerald 
in January, @hd invites the invalid out of doors for ten months 
of the year—this must appeal to the man who wants a home 
where the natural conditions make life comfortable and the 
earning of one’s daily bread easy. 
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The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country named, have 
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special eye to fullness and accuracy. They are up-to-date handbooks, profusely illus- 
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A land of fruit and flowers, fragrant and perennially beautiful. 


CALIFORNIA 


SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI. 


CHAPTER I. 


A General View. 


OUTH of Point Concepcion on the coast of California, a 
S range of mountains follows the turn of the shore a little 
way, and then off to the east inland from the ocean meets 
another link in a mountain chain that, with other ranges curving 
to the south, forms a circular mountain wall with its ends neigh- 
boring the Pacific. Rugged, steep, and high in the interior and 
reaching its climax in snow-capped peaks a hundred miles, perhaps, 
to the east of the sea as a beam of the setting sun travels, this wall 
is irregular, broken and twisted; here venturesome mountain spurs 
make inroads on the valley, there the lower country encroaches 
upon the domain of the hills with flaring valleys or narrow passes. 
High ridges sink into lower slopes where ravines lie, and at meas- 
ured intervals the sentinel peaks of Mt. Pinos, Mt. Wilson, Mt. San 
Antonio, Strawberry Peak, Mt. San Bernardino, Mt. San Gorgonio 
and Mt. San Jacinto stand guard. 

Between these mountains and the ocean the country slopes 
gently, little rounded hills in series and in groups making preten- 
tious efforts to create valleys of their own, the broad beds, 
“washes” of shallow water courses with the broader neighboring 
mesas varying the landscape. 

The shore line curves inward between Point Concepcion. and 
San Diego, and a line of summer isles reaching southward from 
the point protects the peaceful waters along the south coast. 
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So lies Southern California — Santa Barbara to San Diego. 

It is a country of eternal snow — on mountain peaks 12,000 
feet high; it is a country of eternal summer — in the smiling 
valleys radiant with perennial beauty. It is a land of roses, 
fragrant, beautiful; it is, too, a land of unbaked Boston beans. 
It is a land of ostriches, and, still more, a land of humming birds. 
Meadow larks unnumbered hail the morning from the upland grain 
fields; and at night in the fastnesses of the mountains yet may 
be heard the mountain lion. In the late winter and the early 
spring the valleys are a carpet of baby blue-eyes; and up on the 
higher mountain ridges, usually over the summits to the desert 
sides, majestic pines, too large for the saw-mill, lift their heads 
so high that their vesper songs, when the evening sea breeze comes, 
are lost. Southern California is a land of celery, for celery flour- 
ishes in the lowlands south of Los Angeles, and it is a land of salt 
to season that celery with, for out on the California desert broad 
acres glisten in the sun at a lower level still — 200 feet below the 
surging tide of the ocean. It is pre-eminently a land of magnificent 
sandy sea beaches, with gentle surf; it is not less pre-eminently 
a country of mountain resorts, with sparkling trout streams and 
pine needle carpets. It is a land of long ocean piers and high oil 
derricks. It is a land of many pumpkins to the acre and of many 
magnificent resort hotels. It possesses the most modern and active 
of cities and some quaint and sleepy Spanish pueblos. It has many 
mineral hot springs and twice a hundred more cool artesian wells, 
some of 400 inches flow. There are broad fields of waving grain 
and fleets of fishing boats. There is a vast network of irrigating 
canals and another network of many well-kept country highways. 
It is a land of sweetness, with many thousand acres of sugar beets 
and three large factories; and with every valley fringed with honey, 
for along the foothills and in the mouths of cafions the hum of 
industry is apparent around many a hive. Large vineyards and 
orange groves neighbor amicably. Yes, it is a land of many 
things — of gold and silver, small fruits, vegetables, flowers, wool, 
wheat, hay, cattle, cranberries, walnuts, almonds, melons, wine, 
of tourists and of climate. 


See te 


ont fl b RADE Mission Church of Our Lady of the Angels, or, in Spanish 
parlance, Della Nuestra Senora de los Angeles. 
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But for the moment passing by the climate, Southern California 
is above all a land of horticulture; of oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, 
apricots, peaches, pears, olives, prunes, quinces, guavas, bananas, 
loquats, nectarines, pomegranates, cherries, plums. In a few 
years, when the young orchards begin to bear, the 30,000 carloads 
of fruit of this season will be doubled. 

The climate possesses an annual mean temperature of about 
62°, and is about right; in the dry air of the summer (but not at 
the coast) it wanders up to a 100° with a much lower sensible 
temperature; in winter it draws the line at frosts as a whole, 
though in a few localities the welcome is not so warm as to forbid 
Jack Frost from tarrying a few hours. The climate rejoices in 
300 sunshiny days every year; it invites you to mid-summer 
nights beneath clear stars, and open windows in the longer stretches 
of January darkness when the rose-scented air aids to pleasant 
dreams. It has a fraternal feeling for porches, swinging on the 
gate, long walks, bicycling, automobiling and coaching. The 
genial moon that climbs up over the shoulder of the high moun- 
tain, shedding a silvery light upon stretches of dark green foliage 
and reaches of white sands, smiles on many a delightful excursion 
and listens often to the echo of the tally-ho. -The summer days, 
clear and still, watched by the cool sea breezes of the ocean that 
come gently in, if the thermometer dare but to aspire to unusual 
height, are in the larger part of the country very pleasant indeed; 
the renown of the winter days has made the land one vast resort. 

There is no monotony in Southern California, but an alternation 
of sunlight and shadow everywhere: 


“Hills peep o’er hills and Alps on Alps arise,” 


and yet the valleys are neither narrow nor confining, often fifteen 
miles across from foothills to foothills, and broadening out near 
the ocean in great stretches of level land. 

This is California south of Tehachapi. 

In its compass Dame Nature has scattered health and pleasure 
resorts lavishly —in the pudding is no lack of plums. By the 
ocean, coast and island resorts are attractive the year round; 
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in the summer, mountain. retreats, in both the cafions and in 
the little valleys on the ridge tops, are numbered by the hundreds. 
Mineral springs are numerous and health-restoring. Deer, bear, 
wild cats, mountain quail, pigeons and gray squirrels in the moun- 
tains; and in the valleys and foothills, valley quail, jack-rabbits, 
cottontails and blue rabbits; and in the marshes and on lakes and 
reservoirs, wild fowl in variety and abundance, offer an inviting 
field to Nimrods; the many excellent mountain trout streams and 
the sea fishing between the islands and the coast make merry music 
with the reel. 

In seeing Southern California, any of several points will prove 
satisfactory headquarters, but to the majority of visitors Los Angeles 
and its seaside and foothill suburbs offer perhaps the greatest 
advantages as starting points. 

A geographic division is made of the pleasure, and in the follow- 
ing pages the observer is taken from one point to another in the 
order that best will utilize the comprehensive local train service 
of the Southern Pacific Company. The order of the trip may be 
varied to suit personal convenience or the wishes of resident friends; 
but omit nothing. Do not lay down the story unfinished. 

Los Angeles is partly built on hills, on more 
hills than Rome ever knew, and it is rightly proud Cae 
of its improvements and its standing among its contemporaries. 

There are 290,000 people in the limits of Los Angeles, and of 
these some 250,000 have come through the city’s gates with their 
Lares and Penates since 1880, or have been lucky enough to have 
been born there since that date. Built in the span of a child’s 
life, the city has a more modern appearance than that of any other 
metropolis in the world —it is representative of all the great 
improvements in civic architecture in the last decade. An unusually 
high level of intelligence and great wealth have joined its wonderful 
growth to make a result worthy of pride. The Los Angeles of the 
older days is like the fragments of a half-forgotten dream — the 
Plaza, the Mission Church, the remnants of Sonora town or the 
quaint home of some old-time dignitary, serve to stir the imagina- 
tion and to remind the visitor that here half a century ago another 
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“civilization existed; but today the pueblo plays no part, ancl the 
sound of the areas is lost in the city’s roar. 

Los Angeles is a city of commanding views; it sweeps clown 
from the heights toward the ocean and the setting sun. From a 
thousand vantage points vast panoramas of landscape, of mowin- 
tain, ocean and valley delight the eye. It is a city perfumed with 
roses; it is garlanded everywhere with flowers thriving in perer- 
nial beauty; and miles upon miles of paved boulevards, in far-\. 
reaching level vistas, over-arched with the bending branches of 
protecting trees, or winding through cafions, along bold brows of 
the hills or over the ridge tops, are endless invitations to travel. 

The palm, magnolia, pepper, eucalyptus, acacia, china berry, 
grevilla, catalpa, umbrella tree, and the endless cypress, and many 
of the trees familiar in the East as favorites furnishing drive-way 
shadow, are everywhere. 

A veritable park itself, the city has numerous well-kept pleasure 
grounds, of which the best improved are Westlake, Eastlake, 
Hollenbeck and Elysian Parks. Up in the hills, Griffith Park, a 
natural scenic land of 3,000 acres, possesses wonderful possibilities, 
and in a few years will become the city’s greatest attraction. Indeed, 
before long, with the aid of the semi-tropic climate, these parks 
will all present a beauty now beyond comprehension. 

The business streets of the city are of unusually impressive 
appearance. This is partly due to its growing and active life, 
partly to the excellent character of its paved streets, partly to the 
complete intramural car service that has grown beyond the. original 
plans, and stretches now from mountains to the sea, but chiefly, 
perhaps, to the substantial yet graceful stone and brick business 
blocks that house the city’s commercial life. 

There is no huddling of people in the residence parts of the city. 
The street car facilities make the spreading of the city convenient, 
184 miles of electric lines within, and 363 miles without the city 
reaching all parts, the hills, the Los Angeles River from which 
the water is largely stolen “at the cafion’s mouth,” proving no 
barrier. 

In a public way Los Angeles is leadingly progressive. Within 
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the last few years all down-town electric, telephone and telegraph 
lines have been placed in underground conduits, electric energy 
to the extent of 80,000 horse-power has been introduced from 
the mountains, even as far as seventy miles away; suburbs have 
been annexed, over 500 miles of street have been paved and graded, 
hundreds of miles of sidewalk laid, and several new parks added 
to the list. The urban and suburban electric lines now under 
way, when finished, will give Los Angeles the finest electric transit 
system known. The sewer system is complete, with 150 miles of 
main and an outfall to the ocean. 

Los Angeles, with daring but well considered action, has under- 
taken plans for future water supply stupendous in their magnitude, 
yet under circumstances that insure success. Control has already 
been obtained of 20,000 miner’s inches of water in the Owens 
Valley, east of the Sierra, and $1,500,000 bonded for the purchase 
of land and water rights. Thirty miles of steel pipe, 147 miles of 
cement conduit, 18 miles of tunnel, 25 miles of open canal and 
eight and a half miles of reservoir, will bring this great supply of 
water 220 miles to Los Angeles. The fall from Owens Valley to 
San Fernando, is 2,500 feet, which makes possible the development 
of 50,000 horse-power electricity within twenty miles of the city, 
or a total for the line of 70,000 horse-power; 25,000 miner’s inches 
are to be delivered in the summer time and 15,000 in the winter, 
and the storage capacity of the reservoirs will be 27,000,000,000 
gallons. The city has acquired deposits of material and will make 
cement of the best quality at a very low cost. The entire expense 
of the project is estimated at $23,000,000, and the credit of 
Los Angeles is ample to carry it. 

A glance at the map will show the advantages of Los Angeles 
as a railroad center. No other city in America has within easy 
access more delightful resorts, or of more variety. Mountains, 
valleys and ocean, summer and winter, vie with one another. 

Commercially the city depends upon its “back country,’’ upon 
its trade with Arizona and New Mexico and its seaport at San Pedro. 
The inner harbor today is but a narrow step, but is crowded with 
shipping and crying aloud for enlargement. That this might be 
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done, an. outside harbor was necessary, and the Government is 
now building an immense breakwater. When completed, a good 
and commodious harbor will be provided, and, as the plan includes 
the extension of the present jetty and the dredging of the inner 
harbor to accommodate the rapid development of commerce here, 
ample and safe refuge will be provided for vessels of the largest 
size. It will embrace an area of one square mile, and in this can 
float the tonnage of half the world. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, with over 1,500 mem- 
bers, neglects no project of public importance. The schools and 
school-houses of Los Angeles are abreast of the city, and that is 
saying much. The high school is worth a glance from anybody’s 
camera, and the State Normal School, set superbly high on a hill, 
is an institution that the State may well be proud of. The Univer- 
sity of Southern California and numerous private schools, both 
secular and religious, are factors in the city’s educational _ life. 
Nor less so is the public library, in the City Hall, seemingly patron- 
ized by the entire population. The Court House is a magnificent 
structure, magnificently located. 

The great advantages which Southern California possesses in 
being an all-year resort and a wonderful business community 
besides, make excellent accommodations at moderate charges a 
possibility which is fully realized in Los Angeles. The hotels, a 
part list of which appears in the back of the book, have all the 
comforts and luxuries of modern invention, and are accustomed 
to ministering to the most fastidious taste. The theaters are 
enabled by their excellent patronage to secure every first-class 
attraction that will leave the East. Los Angeles, too, is a city of 
churches, just as it is a city of homes, and on a Sunday morn you 
see the city’s avenues filled with a great concourse of people called 
to worship. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Los Angeles to Pasadena. 


HE suburbs of Los Angeles are not less pleasant than the 
| city itself, and possess individual excellences that are 
ample argument for their existence. Chief of these is 
Pasadena, far-famed crown of the valley. With uptown station 
at each end, the six fast trains each way of the Southern Pacific 
Company take care of a large share of the travel between the two 
cities. The rest is looked after by two other steam roads and an 
electric railway. 

Starting from the business center of Los Angeles and cross- 
ing the river of that name, we soon leave the bluffs behind, 
after a glimpse of the manufacturing industries of the city, and 
in a few minutes reach Dolgeville, in a widening valley, seven 
miles east of the metropolis, and the center of a highly cultivated 
valley. 

The finest tower and block signal system in the 
West here protects the large converging traffic 
from the Inside Track, Pasadena and Monrovia branches. From 
Dolgeville to Los Angeles is a double track. Here is the largest 
vineyard of Southern California, a large steel tank and pipe factory, 
and the Convent of the Holy Name. A large winery has been 
transformed into a felt factory by the Alfred Dolge Manufactur- 
ing Company, which has built a model village on similar lines 
to the famous one of Dolgeville in the East. The climatic 
conditions for the manufactures of wool and felt are said to be 
perfect here as nowhere else in the country. An electric line 
connects the factory with the station. Pasadena passengers, not 
changing cars, proceed onward through the upland to the city in 
the foothills. ; 
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South Pasadena is prosperous, proud of a fine 
park. and increasing population. It is famous for 
its ostrich farms, where three hundred birds of the 
commercial feather flock together. Admission 25 
cents. 

Pasadena claims greatest excellence as a_ residence’ city. 
It typifies the ideals of the leisure class of refined people seeking 
winter homes. Nine miles from Los Angeles, in 
the western end of the San Gabriel valley, it has BS eee 
the conveniences of the city, the attractions of the country, the 
resorts of the seaside, the glories of the mountains, within reach. 

The residences, set in miniature parks, exhaust adjectives of 
delight. Only the wonderful drives through blooming: orchards, 
among delightful homes, to the lower levels of the wooded Arroyo 
Seco, up into the mountain cafions or across the undulating valley, 
can tell the story. 

In its social life, Pasadena is almost ideal; churches, libraries, 
clubs and educational institutions occupy artistic homes of their 
own. There are many churches in the city, many being remark- 
able for their beauty and proportions. The public library has a 
classic home of stone. The Throop Polytechnic Institute special- 
izes in the department of manual training. The schools, public 
and private, deserve high praise. The social and literary organ- 
izations are unusually worthy, both in the high plane of their 
aspirations and in their results. 

The suburbs to the south and east are encompassed with groves 
of citrus and deciduous fruits, and small fruits and vegetables are 
also grown in abundance. Every year Pasadena ships 700 or 800 
carloads of fruits and vegetables, and says little about it. 

All around the world the hotels of Pasadena are famous, such 
as the Green, Raymond, Maryland and La Pintoresca. 

The most famous of mountain trips is that 
afforded by the cable incline and electric railway SOON ad 
up Mt. Lowe. From the Southern Pacific Company’s handsome 
depot electric cars run via Altadena to Rubio Cafion, where 
begins the great cable incline. In three-fifths of a mile distance 
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you are lifted, tilted chairs maintaining your equilibrium, a per- 
pendicular distance of over a quarter of a mile. Echo Mountain 
is a good place to see from; a sky, cloud and earth panorama lies 
before you. The Swift Observatory and a good hotel divide 
interest in your immediate surroundings. Upward again and 
over the Alpine division, with its 3,000-foot gorge, across the five 
mysterious rivers of the rocks and the circular bridge, you reach 
Alpine Tavern, 5,000 feet above sea level, a favorite camping 
place, with a good hotel. You can see some earth from here, 
some ocean, and no end of sky. Mt. Lowe, 1,000 feet higher, is 
reached by bridle path. The whole is a trip of wonderful views, 
through cafions and pine forests. 

A similar location for the great Solar Obser- 
vatory of the Carnegie Institution has been 
selected on the summit of Mt. Wilson, but a few miles distant, 
reached by a picturesque trail. It is a favorite resort for lovers 
of nature as well as of devotees of astronomy. 

Again leaving the Inside Track at Dolgeville, the ARCADIA 
way lies northward through a great vineyard, the name 
of which—Sunny Slope—happily describes it, and thence through 
the Baldwin ranch. It is a princely domain, this ranch, with its 
own railway station, its own hotel, a miniature forest, and all 
the improvements of a well-kept country estate. It is a charming 
spot and a favorite coaching ground. 

Two miles beyond Arcadia is the picturesque foot- 
hill city of Monrovia, with its seven churches, fine 
tourist hotel, public library, high school and other evidences of 
urban life. Half city and half country, its hundreds of acres of 
green groves clinging to the rising slopes present a pretty picture. 
Fine orange groves extend in many directions. 

Duarte has won fame chiefly by the excellence of its 
Thomson improved Navel and Valencia oranges, that 
have a habit of prize-winning. 

The budded fruit and the seedlings, the old orchards and those * 
new from the nursery, the different soils, climates and locations, 
are worthy of study. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Inside Track. 


Los ANGELES TO SAN BERNARDINO, RIVERSIDE AND 
REDLANDS. 


Another glance at the map and you will note that the Inside 
Track, the Southern Pacific Company’s local line extending east- 
ward from Los Angeles, is like a goodly branch laden with fruit. 
The line traverses first that fruit and flower garden, the San Gabriel 
valley, with branches to Pasadena and Duarte, then the beautiful 
valley of Pomona, thence through the broad sweep of San Bernar- 
dino valley, with its ramparts of high mountains, and then to the 
southward the vale of Riverside. Properly, these are not separate 
valleys, as the term is generally accepted, but a good deal of local 
pride and some not very large rolling hills that nowhere hide the 
high mountains to the north, are responsible. 

“Inside Track’? has a special significance in the location of 
its stations, which are uptown everywhere — that is, in the business 
centers of the cities. An additional advantage is in the fact that 
the lines, being first constructed, pass through the best cultivated 
parts of the valleys. Generally, in the geographical center of the 
valley, the passenger is just far enough from the mountains to view 
the highest ridges, no intervening foothills being able to hide them 
from such a vantage point. Thus their majesty is given its strongest 
effect. - 

A flying arrow bearing the news, ‘The easy way to see Southern 
California,” is the emblem of the Inside Track. Redlands, at the 
tip, San Bernardino and Riverside at either barb, and Los Angeles 
at the feather, the directness of the line and the relative locations 
of the principal points are effectively shown as well as the swift 
service. 

Use this arrow; you cannot miss the mark. 
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Facing eastward, the snow-clad peaks of Mt. San Bernardino 
and Mt. San Gorgonio are seemingly your goal. Off to the left, 
after the green valley floor and its groups of hills, the foothills, 
up which venturesomely climb the orchards; then higher hills, 
and then the steep abrupt ranges of the Sierra Madre and the 
San Bernardino mountains, with towering peaks and crests edged 
with pine forests. Cities, orchard-environed, are here and there 
now we cross a lowland, with a broad wash and a narrow stream, 
or some broad bench, gradually ascending as we go eastward 
To the right the mountains are nearer akin to hills and more scat- 
tered; some lie blue in the haze of the horizon; others isolated 
and lower are near at hand. Everywhere is a display of color. 
On a winter’s day, from the car window one may gaze over an 
alfalfa field of green, a narrow strip of sand and greasewood, per- 
haps a deciduous fruit orchard, higher the deeper color of an orange 
grove, then the gold and brown of a granite wall, and higher still 
the whiteness of the mountains snow-mantled; beyond and above 
a rift of light blue sky, and surmounting all some great mass of 
cumulus, white-capped cloud. 

Excursion tickets are on sale at the principal Southern Pacific 
Company offices, covering a trip over the Inside Track and _ per- 
mitting stop-overs everywhere, at a rate of $2.75 for Eastern 
visitors and their friends. With this ticket you should secure a 
local folder; then you are equipped for travel among the orange 
groves of the interior. 

Tracing the Inside Track by communities, after 
leaving Dolgeville, we pass Alhambra, an incorpo- 
rated city of a thousand inhabitants, a place of pleasant homes, 
beautiful drives and odd groves that are classic. It is destined 
to be a great residence section. Beyond is San Gabriel, an old 
Spanish earl of great ee for here at SAN GABRIEL 
the station’s very door is one of the best pre- 
served of the old missions, with a famous chime of bells. Historic- 
ally the missions of Southern California are treated on a later page, 
and among them San Gabriel is entitled to prominence. Time has 
treated it kindly. At the eastern end is an arch containing a 
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chime of bells, still calling devotees to service. Its towers saw 
no civilized dwelling place at their building, and the time-scarred 
wall and well-worn entrance speak of ancient years. The land- 
mark of an earlier civilization with mission most peaceful, San 
Gabriel is worth a lingering inspection. San Gabriel has one of 
the largest grapevines in the world and the oldest orange groves 
in Southern California, as well as two wineries. St. John’s Episcopal 
School for young men is located here and has a promising future. 

After San Gabriel are passed Rosemead, Savanna and 
then Monte. It is in the “moist lands,’ has three cream- MONTE 
eries, and ships to an eager market large quantities of cauliflower 
and other vegetables. From Bassett are two routes to Pomona, 
the older via Puente, Lemon and Spadra, through a grain, hay 
and oil country, and the newer to the northward through a rich 
horticultural district. The way to the north leads through the gar- 
dens of Vineland and Irwindale to Covina, 24 miles from Los Angeles. 

Covina is the largest berry district in Southern Califor- 

: es, : : COVINA 

nia, but it is great not alone in small things. In orange 

shipments it is among the three or four leading points in the State, 
and modestly says little, either of that or of its large returns from 
deciduous fruits and agriculture. There is a growing suspicion 
that the good people of Covina are quietly getting rich without 
taking the outside world into their business confidence. It is 
acquiring metropolitan airs, and is destined to be one of the largest 
of the interior Southern California cities. 

Four miles farther east is San Dimas, an important 
citrus fruit-shipping point. It possesses scenic ad- 
vantages, including a romantic waterfall. On the material side 
prosperity is shown in two large orange packing houses; and one 
of the largest lemon packing houses in California. It has two 
churches, library, bank, machine shop and general stores. It is 
noted for large pumping plants, and the largest exclusive citrus 
nurseries in the world. 

Lordsburg is a rapidly increasing Dunkard settle- 
ment with a new broom air, neatness and thrift 
being evident everywhere. Sheer force of great advantages has 
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“addéd largely to its population in the last few years. A Dunkard 
college is maintained. These generous and honorable people are 
building an ideal colony. The orchatds of citrus and deciduous 
fruits and of walnuts are wonderfully productive — partly due, 
no doubt, to wonderful care. The foothill section of this town is 
said to be as near the frostless belt as can be found. 

The road leads through the midst of orange orchards that in 
the spring lend even to the flying train their fragrance. 

Pomona is at the crossing of the ways and is the 
business center of Pomona Valley. From the west the 
main line and the Covina route via San Dimas and Lordsburg 
converge; to the east one line of the Inside Track detours through 
Chino, rejoining the more direct line at Ontario. Pomona has 
upward of twenty-five square miles of orchards. and small fruits. 
These orchards encompass the artistic homes of an intelligent and 
prosperous people. 

There are 8,000 people there now and the number will be 
doubled in ten years. The city has twenty-three churches, with 
3,000 members; no saloons, ten schools, and a creditable college. 
It also has a $40,000 Carnegie library with 10,000 volumes. 
The moral atmosphere is just as splendid as the life-giving air 
that makes the city a health resort. Of course Pomona has 
such adjuncts of city civilization as electric light, paved streets, 
good hotels, a splendid water supply (being constantly aug- 
mented), fine business blocks, and a public library that would 
serve as a good excuse for young Pomonans growing up be- 
spectacled like their Boston cousins. 

The horticultural importance of the city is attested by sixteen 
large packing houses, dealers in oranges, olives, apricots, peaches, 
ete., for which this goddess-favored city is famous. A cannery 
employs four hundred people in the busy season. During the 
season of 1906-1907 the orange crop was worth over a million 
dollars, and it was not the only item that figured in the bank 
accounts. Many fine residences have been and are being built, a 
new domestic water system has been completed, and the city’s 
importance as a railroad center established in the last few years. 
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<P Six miles east of Pomona is Ontario, known of old as 
the Model Colony. Its fruit orchards, principally of ONTARIO 
orange, lemon and olive, for a distance of seven miles to the foot- 
hills, present a forest of green. ‘Through them passes the beautiful 
boulevard, Euclid Avenue, 200 feet wide, which cheerfully accom- 
modates sidewalks, a double driveway, several rows of splendid 
Shade trees, and an electric railway. 


Over seven of the nine miles of the avenue runs this scenic 
railway, and a five-cent fare will lift you from the 980 feet elevation 
at the Southern Pacific station to the half-mile elevation at the 
head of the avenue. It is a line of great interest, and famous for 
the gravity car of older days, when the patient mules that had 
plodded up the long incline found their reward while, with ears 
laid back, they drank in the scenery from a back platform, as 
passengers, on the down grade. 


Ontario is on the valley divide, and is an ideal fruit country. 
Two thousand acres of deciduous fruits in Blackburn’s addition, 
south and east of town, have been added to the very large holdings 
to the north. The city, in its prosperity, smiles at new, big packing 
houses, new churches, new business blocks, new school buildings, 
including the Ontario High School (for you must know that every 
Southern California town is a center of education), and new houses 
too numerous for the local mathematician. 


The city shipped 2,500 carloads of fruit during the past season, 
and there is no wonder at its having three banks. It is almost 
unnecessary to mention the electric lights, sewer system, excel- 
lent schools, ten church organizations, and the other city signs. 
Within sight of the passing train is the new and attractive brick 
building of the Ontario Country Club. ; 


The mountains to the north of Pomona and Ontario, culmi- 
nating in Mount San Antonio, familiarly known as Old Baldy, are 
possessed of many charming summer retreats, both in canyons 
and in higher elevations. Excellent hunting and fishing may be 
had in the untrodden ways that lie beyond the field of the 
ordinary pleasure seeker. 
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“Chiho, five miles south, is very different from its neigh- CHINO 

bors, and yet equally productive in its way, and a sweet 
way it has. For many years the Chino Rancho was one of the 
most productive sections of California in the “damp belt,” and 
its live stock products were favorably known throughout the 
country. A few years ago it became the site of the pioneer experi- 
ment in sugar-beet raising in Southern California, and experiments 
so successful that the beet-sugar industry now overtops all others 
in Chino. In the busy summer season 1,000 people are in the field 
and the factory, whence, in a season, are shipped over 2,000 carloads 
of sugar. A creamery and cheese-making plant have recently been 
added to the list of industries. 

“The place of many springs,’’ and an early settle- 
ment, and noted for its fruits, and for being one 
of the first vine and wine centers. 

Rochester and Etiwanda are in the raisin district, and vast 
vineyards stretch away to the San Bernardino mountains. 

Bloomington is of growing importance as a BLOOMINGTON 
fruit center, raising, as it does, fine oranges and 
lemons and making excellent olive oil. The acreage of olives and 
citrus fruit is constantly increasing. 

Colton, fifty-eight miles from Los Angeles, is a railroad 
center of importance. Here the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s line between Riverside and San Bernardino, recently the 
subject of great improvements and for which more are projected, 
crosses the main line of the Inside Track. Colton, besides being 
headquarters for many railroad men, has other adjuncts of pros- 
perity. A roller flour mill of 400 barrels daily capacity and an 
up-to-date planing mill have lately been built here. Granite and 
marble quarries, and perhaps most important of all, cement works 
of large capacity at Slover mountain, employ many men. The 
Colton terrace oranges are at the top in market quotations. A 
new hotel recently erected and an electric railway has been built, 
with more lines contemplated. 

Here is one of Southern California’s greatest san- 
atoriums. The beautiful main building, with its 
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turrets, balconies and porches, is set upon a commanding mound 
that ends in the mountain wall at its back. Here, guarded against 
extremes of temperature by one of the best of locations climatically, 
given the best of medical attention, the invalid has every reason 
to hope for relief and eventual recovery. 

Almost at the eastern end of the Inside Track under 
the brow of Mt. San Bernardino, lies Redlands, nine- 
teen years ago a barren red hillside; today a city of 10,000 people, 
with 12,000 acres of citrus and 2,000 acres of deciduous fruits. 

In an elevated yet protected position, a city of magnificent 
views, it is the chosen winter home of many wealthy Eastern 
people. 

Cafion Crest is a park, better known as Smiley Heights, and 
renowned the world over for its beauty. It beggars description. 
There is little use in trying to tell of two hundred acres of flower 
garden with a thousand varieties of trees and shrubs besides. The 
views, the wonderful drives, the lakes — you don’t stop to count 
the flowers; it’s enough to know that in trees there are forty 
varieties of eucalyptus, twenty of acacias, and fifteen of palms, 
and the tree catalogue hardly opened. A horned toad that a 
decade ago called this desert his home, would feel badly lost now. 

Another characteristic feature of Redlands is the A. K. Smiley 
Public Library — built in the old mission style and set in a fine 
park — containing about 12,000 volumes. It is the generous gift 
of Mr. A. K. Smiley and its material worth alone is $40,000. 
Redlands has magnificent homes, excellent hotels, and boulevards 
that are an irresistible invitation to riding, motoring, and coaching. 

The city does not depend upon its wealthy Eastern relations 
for support. The fruit crop of 1906-1907 yielded about 3,600 cars, 
and the orchards are young yet. 

The city is electric lighted, paved with asphalt, and in the 
business section handsomely built with brick and stone, no wood 
being allowed. An. electric line is in operation between Casa 
Loma Hotel, Smiley Heights and the Country Club. The chief 
water supply is the great Bear Valley reservoir up in the San Ber- 
nardino mountains. Building improvements for the past three 
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years amount to $6,000,000. New homes in orchard settings 
are springing up everywhere. Street improvements, 1906-1907, 
$300,000. 

There is an attractive Country Club on the foothills overlooking 
the city, where all the usual outdoor amusements can be found. 
During the past year a University Club building has been erected ; 
the Contemporary Club (a women’s organization) is now construct- 
ing a building adjoining the Smiley Library, and a handsome new 
Opera House has just been completed. 

It is a striking metamorphosis accomplished by irrigation that 
a city worth at least sixteen million dollars, with all modern 
improvements, has replaced a lonely hillside where fifteen years 
ago the coyote and the jack-rabbit could find no green to sport upon. 

From Redlands many points of interest in the mountains are 
reached, by stage, horseback or the philosophical burro, who has 
a soul above mountain heights and to whom no trail is too narrow, 
no trodden way too precipitous —if he have but time. The 
ascent of snow-covered Mt. San Bernardino and its near neighbor, 
Mt. San Gorgonio (in the vernacular ‘“Grayback”’ because of its — 
snowy ridge) may be made with either San Bernardino or Redlands 
as starting point, an interesting summer trip. 

Bear Valley has a good hotel and many other resorts have 
excellent, homelike accommodations. Fredalba Park is a creation 
of Smiley Brothers, to whom the world owes Cafion Crest Park, 
and there are many artistic summer homes up among the pines. 
Seven Oaks, Squirrel Inn, Bluff Lake and Oak Glen are attractive 
places in the San Bernardino Mountains. In the winter, summer 
camps are everywhere, the delightful temperature, the bracing 
atmosphere that keeps one dancing, the pine forests and the cold 
springs adding to the attractions of the mountain cafions and the 
little valleys that are set in among the tops of towering walls, 
“sky-high.” 

Sheltered by the Redlands foothills, the Sierras, the 
Crafton Hills and the rim of the Colorado Desert closely 
lies a broad stretch of mesa and meadow, extending 
eight miles east from the Redlands hills. This is Yucaipa Valley, 
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comprising 14,000 acres of rich soil, capable of producing gener- 
ously oranges on its foothills, alfalfa and kindred crops on its lower 
meadow lands, and fruit and general farm crops on its elevated 
plains. It is a promising home colony, with even climate, a gen- 
erous rainfall and ample and easily developed water supplies for 
irrigation. Electric traction is the connection with Redlands. 

From Redlands the Inside Track climbs steadily past . 
Eastberne and its ice factory to Crafton, a famous pets 
retreat half in the cafion’s embrace and a favorite place for 
pienickers. It is not only famous as a resort, but is also the site 
of the great power plants of the Edison Electric Power Company 
that make the city of Los Angeles (and other cities, too) hum — and 
it’s almost eighty miles away. It is noted, too, for its oranges 
and cherries. 

Returning and facing for the first time to the west, the path 
is retrodden to Motor Junction, only three miles from Redlands, 
the Southern Pacific Company’s motor affording rapid transit to 
the county seat, San Bernardino, through Old Mission. 

Ten miles northwest of Redlands and sixty 
miles east of Los Angeles, on the broad slope Sirah etceae tant 
between the mountains of the same name and the Santa 
Ana River, in the heart of the valley, lies San Bernardino, county 
seat of the county of that name, reached from Colton via the 
Riverside branch and from Redlands via the motor line. It is 
now becoming known as the “City of Mineral Springs.” It is a 
well-built city of broad streets, well paved, with business blocks 
that would be a credit to a metropolis, and has a population of 
15,000. It is the commercial and political center of the valley, 
and largely of the mining districts in and beyond the mountains 
to the north and east. It is the fountain city of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and through hundreds of artesian wells draws a pure water 
supply from caverns far below. Two wells recently struck are 
yielding unprecedented volumes of water, a fortune to their owners 
and a boon to many a thirsty acre. San Bernardino is the business 
center of the large sawmill industry in the mountains, and the 
location of large railroad machine and car shops employing a 
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thousand men. It has a creamery, flour mill, planing mill, fruit 
packing establishment, foundry, and is surrounded by a rich fruit 
country. A $300,000 Court House, a $60,000 Hall of Records, 
and a $20,000 Carnegie Library are among the public buildings. 
On the social side, the hospitable Arrowhead Club and many kin- 
dred organizations help make life pleasant. An athletic park, 
and a city pavilion, with a seating capacity of 2,500, are among 
the notable public features. The usual public utilities, such as 
electric lights, gas, waterworks, an excellent public library, good 
hotels, are other items in its public life. An electric street railway 
covers the principal streets and extends to Redlands, Highlands, 
Colton, Urbita, and is projected to reach Rialto. , 

From San Bernardino, the well-known Harlem Hot Springs 
are reached by the Highland Railroad, occupying the same station 
as the lines of the Southern Pacific Company. This resort, with 
its pavilion and mud and plunge baths of hot mineral water, is 
acquiring fame as a health restorer, and for several years has been 
the favorite picnic place of two counties. Midway Springs, one 
mile south of the city, with fine hot springs, plunge and tub baths, 
is a popular resort. 

Arrowhead Springs, a health resort, reached by electric railway, 
with a fine reputation and a first-class hotel, is six miles north of 
the city, on the mountain side, a great arrowhead blazoned on the 
face of the mountain, to be seen plainly for fifteen miles, pointing 
directly to the source of the baby geysers. San Bernardino is 
also the gateway to a charming string of mountain resorts, including 
Squirrel Inn, Little Bear Valley, Bear Valley, Fredalba Park, 
Seven Oaks, etc. 

In San Bernardino, as elsewhere, the Southern Pacific Company 
has its station near neighbor to the liveliest business section. Its 
fine new freight and passenger depot is a distinct ornament to 
the town. ; 

A branch line runs from San Bernardino south to Riverside, a 
distance of twelve miles, crossing the main line at Colton. Below 
Colton the line crosses the Santa Ana River, on a long bridge, and 
then close to the foothills, along great irrigating canals, passes 
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ered “27 
Highgrove, formerly known as East Riverside, terminating at 
Riverside. 

Highgrove is a pretty orange colony, with a 
promising business center. Thence to Riverside 
is almost a continuous orange grove, for we are now in the famous 
Riverside valley, the greatest orange growing section in the world. 

The city of Riverside, political and business center RIVERSIDE 
of Riverside county, has no narrowing city walls, 
but is bounded only by the hills, the municipal limits confining 
fifty-six square miles, and every mile productive. This season’s 
orange and lemon crop is about 6,000 carloads. Next season’s 
output should show an increase. It is not to be wondered at 
that the bank deposits in this city of 14,500 people, largely exceed 
$2,000,000, and that the actual property value is estimated to be 
over $30,000,000. About thirty-five square miles of Riverside are 
under irrigation, the Riverside Water Company, the Riverside 
Trust Company, and others, furnishing the water secured from 
mountain streams, and largely from artesian wells, in the San 
Bernardino valley. 

The business section of Riverside is in keeping with its hand- 
some surroundings. It owns its electric light plant, and has power 
to sell. The opera house is one of the finest in the State, the hotels 
are of a high standard, and many of its business blocks are of 
metropolitan appearance. The Y. M.C. A. possesses a handsome 
home. Riverside schools are wisely managed and _ progressive, 
with the artistic homes that are a distinctive feature of California 
educational facilities. There are many churches, and no saloons. 
The streets are paved, and the city is intersected with fine boule- 
vards. A magnificent High School building (Mission style) is now 
finished. The new Government School for the Indians is under 
way. A new court house has recently been built at a cost of 
$100,000 — and every cent paid. 

The New Glenwood is one of the most attractive hotels in any 
country. It is by no means the largest or the most costly, but it 
is the most unique and the most homelike. It is luxurious, but 
the luxury is subdued and unobtrusive. It suits you and ministers 
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to, you-but you do not notice it. The building is after the Mission 
style. “There are no door knobs, but instead the old-fashioned 
iron latch. Even the electric lights shine from bell-shaped fixtures 
and Mission bells hang from numerous arches, and guests are 
welcomed and meals announced by their musical chiming. Every- 
where the designers have dared to be original, and this constitutes 
half the charm of this magnificent structure. Over the old adobe, 
saved as a portion of the New Glenwood, are seen the red moss- 
grown and discolored old tiles from the Pala Mission near Temecula 
— tiles made by Indians under the direction of the Franciscan 
missionary, Father Peyri, about the time we were getting rested 
from the War of the Revolution. We have no room for adequate 
description. No description can quite set out the subtle charm 
of this hotel. The conception of Mr. Frank A. Miller and his wife, 
the result of years of experience, as well of consummate skill and 
taste, it adds much to the attractiveness of Riverside asa place 
for tourists, and is much thought of and talked about by Eastern 
visitors and foreigners. The hotel world has no more genial and 
accommodating host than Mr. Miller. 

Greatest of all the avenues is Magnolia Avenue, a seven-mile 
stretch of lovely double roadway, jeweled with the slender euca- 
lyptus, the spreading palm, the drooping pepper, and the graceful 
magnolia, set off with a bewildering profusion of flowers; through 
fragrant orange groves, white with blossom, or mayhap golden 
with fruit. An electric car line runs down the avenue, starting 
passengers on their trip from the Southern Pacific station. At 
night, when the avenue is illuminated by electricity, and, seem- 
ingly, the stars twinkle in the tree-tops, drifting down the avenue 
means indeed a happy, midsummer night’s dream. 

The sister avenue, Victoria, is hardly less interesting. The 
Victoria Club has just erected a fine structure at a cost of $27,000. 
The club is composed of the business men of the city, and the new 
building is considered one of the best club-houses in Southern 
California. It has fine golf links, tennis courts, ete. 

From Riverside runs one of the most interesting of Southern 
Californian trips, over the new Rubidoux Mountain drive. A 
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superb road rises by easy grades and curves, unfolding an enchant- 
ing, ever-changing panorama of mountain and valley, serene 
beneath the southern sunshine, ablaze with the color of a semi- 
tropic land. 

The Sherman Institute at Arlington, a few miles south of River- 
side, where Uncle Sam, whose function is rather paternal than 
avuncular in this instance, has housed his Indian children, is a | 
model of its kind. Here the Government endeavors to change 
the old adage by making good live Indians, providing for these 
wards of the nation a semi-industrial, semi-military education. 
The grounds are elaborately laid out, with cement walks, a band- 
stand, and general improvements, and the school boasts its own 
power-house and ice plant. Sherman Institute is well worth a 
visit. 

Returning from Riverside, the homeward trip is made via the 
route described, taking the opposite side of the loop from Ontario 
west. The other side of the car will unveil new wonders to the eye. 
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THE PLAZA DEL MAR AT SANTA BARBARA, 
AT THE NORTHERN END OF THE FAMOUS PALM- 
SHADED BOULEVARD, PRESENTS A TYPICAL PIC- 
TURE OF LIFE THE YEAR AROUND AT THE WATER- 
ING PLACES OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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THE SUN SHINES, THE PLACID SEA LAVES THE 
SMOOTH BEACH, THE BAND PLAYS AND THE PEO- 
PLE, OLD AND YOUNG, ENJOY THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
AND ASSIMILATE HEALTH AND MUSIC AT THE 
SAME TIME. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Los Angeles to Santa Ana, Whittier, Tustin, and 
Los Alamitos. 


South of Los Angeles is the county of that name, and the 
neighboring county of Orange is a richly productive section that 
raises pretty nearly everything under the sun except tornadoes, 
floods, snowstorms, sunstrokes and torrid nights, which are not 
indigenous to California, and which no weather prophet has been ~ 
able successfully to import. 
DOWNEY Leaving the Arcade Depot, the great city station of 
the Southern Pacific Company, reached from all parts 
of the city by electric lines, the trip is southward through the hog 
and hominy land, past Florence and Vinvale to Downey, an enter- 
prising town surrounded by an agricultural section that would 
make any farmer’s heart glad. Potatoes, walnuts, vegetables, 
small fruits, corn, etc., are profitable crops. A first-class hotel, 
with reasonable rates, under good management, is now found 
here. 
From Studebaker, fifteen miles from Los Angeles, a branch 
extends to Whittier, through a country that is proving particularly 
well adapted to the cultivation of fruits and walnuts. 
WHITTIER The Quaker Colony of Southern California, Whittier 
is, like Redlands, an example of marvelous growth. 
Ten years ago simply a vast barley field, now it is tree-clothed, 
and hundreds of homes make this an ideal foothill city. The 
Whittier College of the Society of Friends is a very successful insti- 
tution. Of interest is the State Reformatory institution, where 
the wayward youth are guided back into the proper path. Whittier 
possesses city improvements and wealth; every year it ships several 
hundred carloads of fruits, vegetables and walnuts. 

There are few sights upon a farm more pleasing than rows of 
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wide-spreading English walnuts. The industry is easily managed 
and profitable. 

Returning to the Santa Ana line, we pass the 
thriving village of Norwalk. The country around 
here is rich agriculturally, and rural free delivery carries the mail 
to all the country side. 

Buena Park is decidedly in the cow country. 
It has a condensed milk manufactory — that 
expends $15,000 per month, using thousands of gallons daily. 
A beautiful avenue is one of its greatest attractions. 

Anaheim is forty-seven years old, but has the peren- 
nial youth of every Southern California colony. A colony 
of Germans, possessing good judgment, chose it in 1857 as a good 
place to live — and that good judgment has never been disputed. 
Few cities are more prosperous,.and its 4,000 people not only 
possess, but own, a large area of cultivated country, fine avenues, 
electric lights, street cars, nine churches, high school, fine graded 
schools, and an excellent water system. 

Los Alamitos is nine miles from.Anaheim, on a 
branch line recently built. A sheep range a few 
years since, it is now the site of a large beet sugar factory with a 
capacity of 700 tons of beets per day. It has a school-house, of 
course, a church, two hotels, and several stores, orange groves, 
vineyards, walnuts and small fruits. It is the railroad station for 
Anaheim Landing and Bolsa-Chico Bay, one of the new seaside 
resorts. 

Orange has fine avenues, an excellent public library, 
and a miniature park in a plaza, but its chief distinction 
is its ideal homes and their lovely surroundings. Three miles from 
Santa Ana, its sources of commercial prosperity are those of its 
neighbor. . 

Santa Ana is thirty-four miles from Los Angeles, 
and is the metropolis, commercial and political, of 
Orange county. It is a modern city, with fine business buildings, 
paved streets, electric lights, four banks and an opera house that 
would be a credit to any place on the Coast. Its street car system 
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connects with Orange, and is to be extended throughout the valley. 
Prosperity is very evident in Santa Ana, and that is not to be won- 
dered at, for the surrounding county of Orange is one of the richest 
sections of California, with a wonderful variety of profitable 
products. The great industry hereabouts is walnut-growing, and 
few things are handsomer than a walnut ranch, or more profitable. 
It is a region also of general farming. That explains the four banks. 

A new canning establishment that is capable of turning out 50,000 
cases of Orange county products every day is now in operation. 
A fine new court-house has just been finished. Santa Ana has a 
public park worth considerable pride, a good public library, fine 
schools, an enterprising chamber of commerce, an Ebell society 
for the ladies, and a Sunset Club for the gentlemen. The northern 
part of the city is noted for its beautiful homes. The county has 
been generously favored by Mr. Irvine in its picturesque park in 
Santiago cafion. Near by is the fifty-acre tract of the Santa Ana 
Golf Club, also a gift of the same gentleman. The city is the 
junction of the Santa Ana and Newport branch with the main line. 

Newport is a famous place for those who love the NEWPORT 
ocean for its own sake and not because of brass 
bands or merry-go-rounds. The man with the broad-brimmed hat 
and the long fishing pole, with a family who like to be summering 
along a delightful beach, comes here. It has a sand peninsula 
with quiet water on one side and tumbling breakers on the other, 
a delightful bit of headland scenery, and a bay perfect for bathing 
and boating. Its wharf and hotels are all attractive. A branch 
of the railroad extends to Smeltzer and the famous peat lands, 
where are grown the hundreds of carloads of celery that find their 
way to the eastern market every year. Very productive are these 
peat lands, and grow almost anything in abundance save large 
timber that have “too heavy a step.” The trip from Newport 
to Smeltzer is one of much scenic beauty. 

Three miles from Newport are the Fairview Hot 
Springs, where an excellent hotel, surrounded by 
cottages and set in beautiful, well-kept grounds, caters to those 
seeking recreation, rest, or the curative mud and mineral baths and 
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waters celebrated for the relief and é¢ure of gout, rheumatism and 
other ills that yield to Nature’s aqueous remedies. Here is good | 
- hunting of doves and quail in the immediate vicinity, and guests 
of the hotel are extended the hunting privileges of Newport Island 
in Newport Bay, with its club-house, power launches and the 
finest of duck shooting. Fairview is eighty minutes from Los 
Angeles via Santa Ana to Harper Station, a mile from the hotel, 
where busses will meet visitors. 
Tustin is the center of one of the older fruit districts 
TUSTIN 
of the South, and has many magnificent groves. The 
town is the center of a community well known for its wealth and 
refinement. Near by is the famous San Joaquin ranch of a 
hundred thousand undivided acres that extends from the moun- 
tains to the sea. There are good roads in all this country, a 
peculiar rock formation known as “Tustin cement”’ being 
responsible for many of them. 

No country in the world is possessed of more pleasing seaside 
resorts than California, south of Tehachapi. Its semi-tropic sea 
permits of surf bathing the year round; few storms disturb the 
placid waters of this part of the Pacific, hemmed in by a chain of 
islands that themselves possess large possibilities as pleasure places. 
The fame of Santa Barbara is world-wide; and Santa Monica, 
Long Beach, Terminal Island, Santa Catalina Island, Newport, 
and other resorts, all easy of access from Los Angeles, will before 
long have more than one country dancing attendance upon their 
surf lines in the summer days. 


CHAPTER V. 


To Bashy Beach. Terminal Island, San Pedro, and 
Santa Catalina. 


From Los Angeles a branch of the Southern Pacific Company 
extends southerly through Compton — famous for its output. of 
two tons of butter and cheese daily, its thousand cars of beets 
annually ; and for its five hundred flowing wells, fine COMPTON 
educational facilities, and the prosperity of its people. 

From Compton the line extends down to the sea, forking at Thenard, 
one line extending to Long Beach and the other to San Pedro and 
Terminal Island. 

There was never anyone dissatisfied with Long 
Beach. It is a summer resort just plenty good 
enough, and it’s a place to live the year round with great comfort. 
There is no use in trying to catalogue its attractions. There is a 
most magnificent stretch of smooth sand for the waves to tumble 
over. You can gather shells, drive about a country that is one 
vast park, go fishing, boating or yachting, try a surf swim or the 
plunge baths built over the ocean, or idle the hours away on the 
beach. Long Beach is the summer meeting place of the Chautau- 
quans. It is the summer home, too, of thousands of Californians 
who wish to enjoy an outing amid surroundings moral, educational 
and artistic. The city possesses electric lights, a fine pavilion, a 
city hall, handsome parks, and many new brick business blocks. 
There will be other people there besides you this summer; over 
fifteen hundred cottages have been built during the past three 
seasons. It has a new electric road and a 300-room hotel — the 
“Virginia.”’ It is of concrete. 

From Thenard the other branch extends to San 
Pedro, now a place of great activity. The govern- 
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ment is expending millions of dollars in creating here a free harbor. 
This means a great breakwater 800 feet long and 14 feet above 
water at low tide, with a base 190 feet wide and 20 feet across the 
-top. As the water is about 50 feet deep, this engineering work 
sets up a wall 64 feet high, against which the waves will break. 
The inner harbor will be dredged, and have an area of about 1,200 
acres, and a depth of 25 feet. The rapid development of commerce 
here makes this work necessary. San Pedro is feeling the results 
of this improvement of the port, and is growing. Doubtless the 
government will establish a post here at an early day, and the 
little cove where Dana’s ship anchored: to take on hides will have 
become a port of entry, and a shipping point of great importance. 
When completed, the harbor will give California south of Tehachapi 
first-class open doors to the commerce of the world. San Pedro 
is also assuming importance as a commercial center, being the 
distributing point for Southern California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Mexico, for lumber of all kinds. It has taken its place among 
the prosperous ports of the Pacific Coast. Point Fermin lighthouse 
is worthy of a visit. 

Terminal Island, reached by the excellent ferry serv- 
ice of the Southern Pacific Company from San Pedro, 
though a comparatively new resort, is widely popular, 
with its quiet waters, good bathing, boating and fishing. It has 
a beautiful promenade and a fine pleasure wharf. 

Near neighbor to San Pedro on Wilmington Bay, 
is the center of a great grain country, and 
its people, though disinclined to brass bands in business affairs, 
are prosperous. 

From San Pedro, steamers make (in the summer 
daily or twice a day) a twenty-three mile trip to 
Santa Catalina Island, the great island resort of the 
Pacific Coast, and but two and three-quarter hours from Los 
Angeles. 

The fame of the island runs now where man can read. Avalon 
Bay and the Isthmus are ideal resorts. The twenty-two miles of 
island, mountain, cliff, valley, forest, peninsula, possess a magnifi- 
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cent scenic stage road, wonderful views, winding trails, deep gorges, 
aniong the attractions of the interior; yet perhaps the larger number 
of visitors find most enjoyment in or upon the water. It is a summer 
isle, with the surf beating on the rocky cliffs of the south and west 
coasts, and with the ocean sleeping in glassy stillness along the sandy 
and pebbly beaches to the north and east. 

In the bay of Avalon, children paddle about unattended in 
boats that they cannot upset. Indeed, everybody goes rowing 
and bathing here. There is no surf and no wind, and so clear is 
the water that all the wonderful vegetable and animal life on the 
bottom of the ocean may be seen through a glass-bottomed boat, 
as if the water were of crystal. Seals (sea-lions), unmolested, 
clamber on the rocks. It is a wonderful fishing-ground, and on a 
summer morning a fleet of rowboats and naphtha launches may be 
seen outward bound in search of the giant sea bass (reaching a 
weight of 500 pounds), the leaping tuna (gamiest of all fish), the 
frolicsome and plentiful yellowtail, the albicore, the barracuda, 
the bonito, that philosopher’s fish, the grouper; the white and 
rock bass, the halibut, and other denizens of the salty deep. 
An expert shot hunts the flying-fish. 

In the height of the summer season, there are often 5,000 or 
6,000 people on Catalina Island. There are a number of good 
hotels, but the tent villages, with their macadamized streets, and 
with rows of shade trees, are very attractive, and here the crowd 
lives. The furnished tents are rented very cheap, and, at the 
delicacy stores, dinners hot from the range, may be purchased 
inexpensively. Illuminations, nightly concerts in a fine pavilion, 
dancing, a skating rink, make life very pleasant upon the island. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Los Angeles to Soldiers’ Home, Santa Monica, 
Venice and Ocean Park. 


Still another line of the Southern Pacific Company extends 
westward from Los Angeles to Santa Monica, a distance of nineteen 
miles, and thence, along the coast, to the terminus of the great 
Port Los Angeles Wharf, three miles farther. 

University station is one of the finest residence 
sections of Los Angeles, and, as its name indicates, 
is the home of the University of Southern California. Many fine 
homes are being built here. 

A mile from Home Junction, on a loop line, and six- 
teen miles from Los Angeles, is the home that the gov- 
ernment maintains for its disabled volunteer soldiers. 
Three thousand veterans are here at home; the great group of fine 
buildings, the extensive grounds, with their arboreal and _ floral 
wealth, the model farm of nearly 500 acres, and, above all, the 
‘veterans themselves, make this square mile a place of intense 
interest. Street car service through a beautiful country, connects 
the home with Santa Monica, and with the suburban service 
of the Southern Pacific Company, enables the sightseer to visit 
both places in one day. 

Joyous thousands have hailed Santa Monica as Queen 
of the Surf. Made easy of access by the suburban train 
service to Los Angeles, fun is found in its breakers, 
laughter heard along its fine beach, while happy gallops, and 
flying spins along its magnificent avenues give it an enviable 
reputation among Southland beaches. 

Yachting, rowing, riding, tennis, golf, bicycling, driving, beach- 
combing, fishing, boating, loafing — these are a few of the things 
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that make every hour at Santa Monica worth a week of reality 
at home, and in the matter of recollection, a year. 

The North Beach bath-house is one of the most enjoyable 
bathing places on the coast for those who want a bath a little 
warmer or a trifle different from that afforded by the frolicsome 
old ocean. There is a large, warm-water plunge and private tub 
baths. The new 1400-foot pleasure wharf is a really fine pldce 
from which to catch fish and a tanned face. 

Santa Monica is more than a resort; it is a city with fine business 
buildings, beautiful homes, shady streets, electric cars, gas and 
electric lights. 

Venice is a complete and perfect little city, laid out 
on broad, novel engineering principles, with beautiful 
homes, ranging from the summer cottage to mansions for all 
the year’s residence. Its main streets border broad sea-filled 
canals, miles in length, and furnishing ample boating facilities. 
Its main business street is arcaded like the Rue de _ Rivoli of 
Paris. The auditorium, the pavilion, and the “ship hotel’ are 
important features. The first is six hundred feet out from shore, 
and is furnished with freely opening glass partitions. At the en- 
trance to the same pier is the pavilion, 100 by 125 feet, pro- 
vided with ample stage, dressing rooms and other conveniences. 
Alongside is the hotel Cabrillo, built in fac-simile of the vessel 
sailed, by that Spanish captain 300 years ago. There is a great 
out-door swimming pool, good fishing, and endless amusements. 

This beach city is an ambitious outgrowth of 
neighboring Santa Monica, and has already an OCEAN ake 
assessed valuation of a million. Pier Avenue is lined with sub- 
stantial brick blocks. It has three banks, one recently enlarged, 
fine chambers, school buildings and other improvements, and a 
fine theatre and a Masonic Hall are being built. Its new bathing 
pavilion, costing $150,000, is said to be the finest on the coast. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Los Angeles to Santa Barbara. 


Northward from Los Angeles the Southern Pacific Company’s 
line strikes boldly between the Sierra Madre and San Rafael 
ranges, and turning to the left from Saugus, between beetling 
cliffs and the ocean, forms a famous shore line to Santa Barbara. 

Tropico is a beautiful suburb of Los Angeles, thirteen 
minutes away. It is the station for East and West ERORIGO 
Glendale, Verdugo and Eagle Rock. It is famous for small fruits, 
especially winter strawberries, being the home of the famous 
“Tropico Beauty” strawberry, and ships 200 carloads of oranges — 
per year. Its beautiful location is making it very popular as a 
place of homes. The Pacifie Art Tile Works have just installed 
a large tile plant near Tropico. 

Burbank is the center of enough rich land to support 
a city. An irrigating system will shortly double 
values about this handsome town. Agriculture means prosperity 
hereabouts. Burbank is the junction point for branch line via 
Saugus and main Coast line via Chatsworth Park. 

Chatsworth Park is on the new through line 
between Montalvo and Burbank. The great 
tunnel here cost much in time and labor, but 
shortens the Coast line materially. The country around Chats- 
worth Park is of the good old-fashioned agricultural kind that 
produces many bushels to the acre, and the crop returns fill many 
carloads. 

In the north end of the San en D Valley is the FERNANDO 
town of Fernando, proud of an old mission and a a 
new mission, too. The old affair is being looked after by the 
Landmark Club; the new one is being cared for by Fernando’s 
confident and energetic citizens. Orange, lemon, and olive groves 
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are profitably in evidence. There is one olive grove of 1,300 
acres planted a short time ago that is worthy of attention, as it 
is the largest in the world. 

Artesian wells furnish good water. The climate is of the best. 
The town has fine schools and churches, and is being made head- 
quarters for Seventh Day Adventists from the whole southwestern 
portion of the United States. 

Mission San Fernando de Espafia is near the station, and is 
noted both for its own beauty and the loveliness of its surroundings. 
The historic structure, with its great arches, tile-paved floor, its 
long cloister and ruined fountain, bring vividly to mind the self- 
‘sacrificing toil of generations gone. 

Newhall has two industries that are factors in pros- 
perity — oil wells and placer gold mines, both of 
which are adding to the contented appearance of its inhabitants. 
The town is a natural sanitarium. 

Saugus is the junction point of the Santa Barbara 
branch and the main line. To the north on the main 
line are in succession Lang, Ravenna, Acton, Vincent, Palmdale, 
Lancaster, Mojave and Tehachapi. 

In Tick Canyon, a branch of Soledad Canyon, five miles north 
of Lang Station, has been recently unearthed a deposit of boracite — 
and colemanite. This has been declared by experts to be the 
largest borax mine in the world, besides the nearest one to a 
shipping point. The deposit is being vigorously worked by the 
American Borax Company and heavy shipments made to the 
Eastern states and Europe. 

Acton is becoming prominent as a health resort, its 
altitude, equable temperature, dry climate, and interesting 
surroundings making it a first-class place wherein to laugh and 
grow fat. At no place in California can tourists see with less 
trouble gold mines in operation than here. There are about 
twenty gold mines, one extending 750 feet underground, and 
many of them very productive. 

Acton is the gateway to the new resort on Mt. Gleason, des- 
tined to be one of the great popular pleasure places on the coast. 
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From its 6,000-foot elevation may be seen mountain, desert, valley, 
ocean. 

Mojave is the junction of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. A large min- 
ing country is tributary to it, and several companies have begun 
work within five miles of the town. The increasing activity and 
enlargement of the plants show the investments to be of a perma- 
nent character. Stages now connect Mojave with Keeler. 

Westward the Santa Barbara branch passes through CAMULOS 

picturesque Camulos, ever dear to the lovers of litera- 

ture as the home of “Ramona.’”’ Here by the Santa Clara River, 
with the mountains of San Fernando on the south, and to the 
north the gentle foothills, lived Ramona. The corrals, vineyards 
and orchards, and the old chapel, still stand as of old, vivid 
proof of the power of word-picturing possessed by Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 

At Piru all kinds of fruit are at home, and many a valuable 
orchard bears evidence by the carload of the value of good 
land and perfect climate. Here also are about sixty good oil wells, 
producing a thousand barrels per day. 

BS illmore and more oil, near the mouth of the inter- FILLMORE 
esting Sespe Cafion, a delightful hunting and fishing 
country. Here the busy bee gathers sweetness from untold acres 
of blossom and boxes it for the lazy man to sweeten his taste upon. 
Fillmore is the center of the citrus belt of Ventura County, with a 
fine irrigating system. 

Oil moves the wheels of commerce smoothly 
in Santa Paula, and its growth has been steady ECE OES 
since the development of the oil industry. The famous Sulphur 
Mountain Springs are near here. Citrus and deciduous fruits, and 
corn, beans and walnuts are raised in abundance. The city is 
well built, paved, and possesses fine public buildings. 

Saticoyis noted for its twenty acres of sparkling springs SATICOY 
and its artesian wells; it is a deciduous fruit center, and 
walnuts and beans rival each other in profit. The largest walnut 
grove in the world is near here. 
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It is the junction of the new main line by Oxnard, 
and is surrounded by great orchards of fruit, apricots 
and walnuts being extensively grown. 

From Montalvo the route of the main line is now via Oxnard 
_and Chatsworth Park. The completion of the Santa Susanna 
tunnel has closed the gap, and added a new stretch of country to 
the Coast Line. The route is shorter than that via Saugus by 
about six miles. The new tunnel is nearly a mile and a half in 
length, and was more than three years in being drilled, gangs 
working from both ends unceasingly, day and night. The com- 
pletion of this great enterprise means not only six miles saved, 
but a great reduction in grade. The new line crosses the Santa 
Clara River near Montalvo, runs through the rich valley of the 
same name, and then through the picturesque hills of the 
Santa Susanna Mountains into the San Fernando Valley. 

Oxnard is a city of 2,700 people.- Its site five years 
ago was an ordinary, productive ranch. Today it has 
fine brick business blocks, beautiful homes, six churches, 600 
school children, three school buildings costing $65,000, good hotels, 
two banks, and one of the largest beet-sugar factories in America. 
‘The factory can crush 2,000 tons of beets daily, and is doing it. 
It produced last year 1,095 carloads of sugar, and the farms 250 
carloads of beans, twenty-five carloads of nuts, and a large amount 
of grain. Twelve thousand head of cattle are being successfully 
fed on beet pulp. 

Oxnard has a fine avenue to a fine ocean beach, thirty minutes’ 
drive. It is well located in the fertile Santa Clara Valley (not 
to be confused with the larger Santa Clara Valley of which San Jose 
is the center.) It is on the main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific, 
and its future is most promising. : 

This immense beet-sugar factory, valued at $2,000,000, with 
nineteen thousand acres of sugar beets, is the cause of Oxnard’s 
prosperity. Three and a_half miles from Hueneme, on the coast, 
it has a perfect climate. 

On the new main Coast Line. From an elevation of 250 
feet it overlooks the pretty Las Posas Valley and the ocean, 
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eleven miles away. Beans, nuts and deciduous fruits all do well 
here, and fine crops of barley, corn, wheat and oats are grown. 

They know beans here, and grow beans, too. 

Not in garden patches, but in broad fields that Veen iN: 
stretch away to the mountains— beans by the carload, beans 
by the trainload, beans that are excellent, boiled in hunter’s 
fashion or baked in approved Boston style. 

Ventura is the county town of Ventura County, and is a 
pretty, energetic, seaside city of 3,000 people. It is the junction 
of the Ojai Valley branch with the Santa Barbara line. The 
country is noted, not only for its beans, but as well for the variety 
and quality of its fruits; a new City Hall and National Bank have 
been recently built, and in the business section many fine 
blocks. Dairying and cattle and hog raising are important 
industries. 

Mission San Buenaventura, southernmost of the Channel mis- 

sions, is in a state of good preservation. It is in the city, within 
five minutes’ walk of the railroad station. The city is a great 
health resort, and among the best governed of cities. The Eliz- 
abeth Bard Memorial Hospital has been recently built as a tribute 
to the memory of the mother of Dr. Cephas L. and Senator Bard. 
. A trip through the fertile Ojai Valley to Nordhoff NORDHOFF 
is entrancing. It is a park-like country, with trees 
hidden with climbing ivy. A few miles from Santa Barbara 
the road traverses the picturesque Casitas (little houses) Pass. 
Nordhoff has a beautiful panorama of mountains all about it, with 
a perfect climate, good fishing and hunting, and neighboring hot 
springs. It is also well known as the location of the Thacher 
School for Boys, a model educational institution. The Oak Glen 
cottages, a mile distant, form one of California’s most charming 
places. Nordhoff is famous for its wild flowers. 

Only three miles from Nordhoff are Wheeler’s Hot Springs, in 
Matillija Cation, a wonderfully good place in which to get well if 
you are ill. Accommodations are excellent, including a fine hotel, 
electric lights, telephone, ete. 

Few trips by rail are more interesting than that along the shore 
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line. to Santa Barbara. On the one hand carven cliffs, and on 
the other the pellucid waters of the Santa Barbara channel. 
Like blue clouds upon the horizon lie the islands. With every 
turn of Nature’s picturesque pathway comes some new bit of 
entrancing scenery —a glimpse of the sunlit ocean or of some 
half-hidden Eden. 

Seventeen miles beyond Ventura is Carpinteria, 
an old Spanish settlement in the land of the 
fig-tree and vine. Oranges, bananas, lemons, guavas, walnuts, 
and strawberries flourish. Here is the largest grapevine in the 
world, sixty years old, and now some eight feet and six inches in 
circumference at its base. It bore in 1896 ten tons of grapes and 
outelasses the celebrated English vine at Hampton Court. 

Enjoying fame for many years as a resort place, SUMMERLAND 
it now, in the light of a singular development, 

promises great commercial importance. At no other place in the 
world are oil wells bored in the ocean and oil taken from the depths. 

At last oil and water seemingly are near to mingling. Shepard’s 
Inn is five miles distant. 

This group of cottages forms one of the most artistic 
and charming resorts on a charming coast. It is a 
hotel with the quality of an English country house, and is an 
almost ideal resting-place, having behind it the beauty of the 
mountains and before it the music of the sea. Few places so 
excite the enthusiastic admiration of intelligent visitors, and that 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott found expression in the pages of 
The Outiook. It is three miles from Santa Barbara. 

Facing the beauty-reflecting waters of the Santa 
Barbara channel, with the islands lending their grace- 
fulness to the horizon, with as fine a beach as ever 
was laved by the tide, with an ocean boulevard that follows the 
surf for miles in an unbroken reach of smooth asphaltum, with 
beautiful cafion drives and trails that lead you to the mountain 
tops and unfold the glories of a Promised Land; with a magnificent 
highway of the mountains, whence valley, city, channel, islands, 
a picture that only Nature could paint, give the eye a greater 
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value; with a background of softly rounded slopes and rugged 
hills; with valleys rich in the vegetation of the semi-tropics, and 
an ocean that fades away shimmering to the sky; with homes so 
lovely and estates so attractive as to be in themselves worthy of 
a long pilgrimage; an historic mission to lend it the glamour of 
romance; a climate unexcelled, all combined by Nature in an 
effort to reach perfection, Santa Barbara is superb, enchanting. 

Santa Barbara is a handsome city, with electric cars, finely 
paved streets and boulevards, good schools, including kinder- 
gartens and Sloyd schools, a fine public library and hotels that 
have been catering to critical guests until they have nothing to 
learn in the art of entertaining. Its water supply is tapped from 
the mountains. 

The surf bathing is unexcelled, without undertow. Six miles 
from the city are fine sulphur springs to which the stage runs daily 
through a beautiful country of trees and flowers. Yachting, 
bathing, boating, driving, riding, bicycling, golf and tennis are 
only a few of many favorite recreations. 

“The Potter” is one of the great hotels of the West, having 
been erected at a cost of more than one million dollars. It sprang 
at once into great popularity, and was thronged by tourists from 
various parts of the world seeking at once the luxuries of a 
great Resort Hotel and the fascination of a perfect climate. 
It is but six hundred feet from the sea, and in touch with the 
fine Bath House Los Banos Del Mar, and the Plaza. The view 
of sea and shore, of mountain and valley, is one of great beauty. 
This modern twentieth century hotel is also open during the 
summer months, a tribute to the delights of the summer climate. 

The Arlington is up-town, in beautiful grounds, with a well 
established character for luxury and comfort. It is well known 
and very popular. 

One of Santa Barbara’s chief attractions is Mission Santa 
Barbara, Virgin y Martyr. The church is of dressed stone, with 
massive walls heavily buttressed. The two-story towers yet 
shelter the chime of bells, and the famous garden with its 
fountain, so often pictured, still scents the air. The mission has 
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_been carefully preserved, and today is one of the most inter- 
esting and imposing of them all. From the sea it is a beautiful 
landmark, its double towers in stately dignity overlooking their 
pleasant surroundings as they did two generations ago. Back 
of Santa Barbara is the lovely vale of Montecito, most beauti- 
ful of all valleys. Among Santa Barbara’s resources are oranges, 
lemons, walnuts, beans, oil, vegetables, honey, live stock, deciduous 
fruits, and stone. 

Opposite Santa Barbara, lie the islands of the channel, possess- 
ing rare charm of interest. Caves penetrate their rocky shores, 
miniature wooded canons, pierced by streamlets and tree shaded, 
lead up from ideal picnic beaches. Middens yield Indian relics, 
the waters of the channel teem with game fish. Permission is 
easily arranged for landing parties, and launches are readily 
secured. The islands lie almost in a direct line from east to 
west. Anacapa, the smallest of the group, is nearest to the 
mainland, with, in order, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, San Miguel. 

From Santa Barbara the line runs on to San Francisco via the 
famous Coast Line, described in “The Coast Country’? book and 
the “ Road of a Thousand Wonders.”’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Land Beyond. 


Vaguely described as “The Desert,” the wilderness between 
the mountains and the Colorado River has many points of interest 
all its own. It is a desert with the treasures of King Solomon’s 
Mines; it is a desert with more salt of the earth than any other 
in the world; it is a desert with oases that have the atmosphere 
of life; it is a desert with mountains miles high and basins two 
hundred feet below the surf of the Pacific; it is a desert of sand 
and yet of luxuriant vegetation; it is a desert so unique in both 
animal and vegetable life as to be of endless interest. 

Here lives the sand terrapin, almost a counterpart of the 
common mud-turtle, but an absolute teetotaler. Water to him 
is an unknown quantity that no algebraist could make him appre- 
ciate the value of. Yet the turtle weed that grows in baked sand 
in the fierce direct and refracted rays of the sun, with moisture 
neither in air nor land, gathers within its leaf a drop of water. 
Tiny rabbits frisk about underneath the mesquite tree — a tree, 
by the way, that in the desert, springing from one stem, buries its 
limbs in the sand, whence it grows again, forming an almost impene- 
trable chaparral. Miniature quail, too, live in this arid land. 
Long reefs that may be traced for miles mark sea level on the 
sides of basins, shells that were once of the ocean lying amid a 
wilderness of sand. Cacti of fantastic forms, volcanic creations of 
curious shapes, bare gaunt mountains, levels of seemingly endless 
sand, with which the winds play, and where sudden thunder-storms 
break violently — these are of the desert. 

On the crest of San Gorgonio Pass, between two 
mountain walls, lies Beaumont, a pretty, healthful 
town, with a fine fruit and grain country tributary to it. A water 
system of considerable magnitude has just been developed, and 
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with its’ fertile soil and attractive climate, a colony of several 
thousand people should soon be established. 

On the desert side of the crest, and yet not of the 
desert, is Banning, a little city that enjoys great pros- BANNING 

’ g; af JOYS & p 
perity, chiefly on account of its productive acres, and partly 
by reason of its picturesque location and reputation as a health 
resort. | 

Palm Springs is not properly an oasis, perhaps, 
for it is on the edge of the desert (five miles 
from the station), and not in the midst thereof; yet in its great 
palms, its verdure, and its wonderful waters, it is possessed of the 
attractions of a perfect oasis. The great San Jacinto mountains 
tower over it, and lend to it the breath of the forest. No fog ever 
enveloped this region of clear air, and the clouds that growl along 
the mountain tops are chiefly impressive in their scenic effects. 
The mineral hot spring is remarkable for its curative properties. 

~Dr. Wellwood Murray has established a sanitarium here where 
invalids can find at once the best of climate and the best of care. 
There are cottages with fireplaces and enclosed porches, a hotel, 
shaded grounds, good food, milk from cows on the place, vineyards 
and fruit trees. There is a church, store, postoffice, daily mail 
and telephone. The scenery is unusual and attractive. - Rates 
are $2.00 per day, with special rates for the season. 

Of the string of stations between Palm Springs and Yuma, 
Indio is one of the most interesting. It is below sea level, 
in the heart of the desert, and is a wonderful example of newly 
created oasis. A quarter of a mile below the surface of burning 
sand is ‘a subterranean stream that, tapped by artesian wells, has 
given to Indio the bloom of tropical life. Those afflicted with 
lung troubles find its climate very beneficial. The government has 
recently established here a nursery of date palms. 

Coachella is another example of an oasis in the 
desert, created by artesian wells. It is below sea 
level, part of a fertile valley of the same name, and recently was 
counted waste land. Now it ships the earliest grapes and melons, — 
the latter in great quantities, and produces fruit and vegetables, 
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‘alfalfa, sorghum, etc., in abundance. It is said that this is the 
earliest fruit and vegetable producing section in the United States. 
Watermelons and cantaloupes are shipped by the train load, and - 
are a great feature of the region. Alfalfa grows luxuriantly, and 
all grains do well. Over 200 artesian wells are now flowing upon 
this land. At Thermal the Bermuda onion has proved a paying 
crop and a large producer. A yield of nearly 150 carloads is prom- 
ised this season. Mecca, where the agricultural department of 
the government has established a date garden, is in this valley, 
and close beside Coachella. There is no reason to doubt the success 
of this experiment, and a new and profitable industry will soon 
help to transform this desert corner of the State. 

The success of the date garden will furnish stock for private 
investors, and we will ultimately see the characteristic fruit of 
Asia produced on these lands in commercial quantities. 

Salton is at the bottom ofa sea that was. Two hundred ALTON 
and sixty-five feet below the face of the ocean, its heavy, 
dry atmosphere is of great value in pulmonary trouble. The 
evaporation of an inland sea left here an immense body of prac- 
tically pure salt. A break in the Colorado River filled again the 
old sea bed, but by great expenditure and the highest engineering 
ability, the river has been turned back and controlled. Extensive 
levees have been built and the river is now so safe behind its 
banks that it is believed the Salton Sea will eventually entirely 
disappear. 

This is now a junction point, a new line extending 


into the one-time desert, now filling up with farms Pree 
and dotted with villages that are rapidly growing 
into towns. 
This valley, formerly a part of the Colorado De: i: 
is located eee darn Ghd i San pees pe spot een 
VALLEY 


In August, 1902, there were forty-five people in the 
valley. Today it has a number of good towns, with substantial 
school-houses, churches, stores and banks, and a total population 
of about 15,000 people. This remarkable growth is due to the 
advantages of this fertile section for men of energy with limited 
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means. The soil, deposited through long centuries by the Colorado 
River, is pure sediment and extremely fertile. Next to the Nile, the 
Colorado carries in suspension the greatest amount of silt, and the 
depth of the deposit in this valley has never been measured. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there is no better or more fertile soil in 
the world. It is delta land, rich in all the elements of plant life; 
it is not now subject to overflow, the system of enormous levees 
recently constructed through the resources of the Southern Pacific 
Company insuring absolute protection; it has a complete system of 
irrigation, the water itself being so charged with sediment as to 
constantly fertilize the land; and with a cloudless sun almost 
the entire year, an ideal irrigation climate is afforded. The rainfall 
seldom exceeds three inches annually, and at this writing (Novem- 
ber, 1907) grapes and figs are ripening a third crop, alfalfa is being 
cut, will be cut again in December, and then pastured nearly all 
winter. Raisin and table grapes are ripe by the 15th of July, 
asparagus is ready for market in February, and cantaloupes, equal 
to the famous Rocky Fords of Colorado, are ready for market a 
month earlier than the Colorado product. This melon has become 
a very successful crop, the Brawley Association securing $112.00 
per acre net last year from the entire area planted to this product. 
Apricots, figs, dates, berries, and vegetables grow exceedingly well. 
Nearly all the products of California can be grown to good advan- 
tage in this favored section. 

The great forage crop is alfalfa, and the dairy is profitable. 
About $12,000 worth of cream is shipped out monthly, and several 
creameries throughout the valley are supported by this industry. 
Hogs and cattle are extensively and profitably raised on alfalfa, 
the barley field serving to fatten the former for market. The long 
growing season, the rapid succession of crops of alfalfa, the abun- 
dant pasturage, the absence of cold or storms, make the region an 
ideal one for stock-raising. The absence of rain and dew and 
plenty of green feed make turkey-raising very attractive. We 
have seen a thousand in one flock. 

Prices of land are rapidly increasing, unimproved land ranging 
from $30.00 to $150.00 per acre, depending upon location; and 
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improved farms from $50.00 to $200.00 per acre. The acreage 
under cultivation is 127,000, and the present irrigating system is 
adequate to supply 250,000 acres. The total area available for 
irrigation, and for which there is ample water is about 400,000 
acres. There are at present eight irrigation districts, and water 
rates are 50 cents per acre foot, with a light tax for operation and 
maintenance. The control of the source of supply is complete, 
and the low price of water, the richness of the soil, its adaptability 
to irrigation, and the mild climate, make it a good place in which 
to start a home. The winters are ideal, four additional months 
are pleasant, and four are hot. On account of the extreme dryness 
of the air, these four months, while hot, are not oppressive, and 
work goes on without interruption throughout the year. 
- Water was first delivered at the southern end of the 
ES oo valley and Calexico is in the midst of some of the 
oldest farms. The Mexican boundary is on the edge of the town, 
and a vast territory in Lower California will be put under culti- 
vation, and become tributary to this “gateway” of the southwest 
corner. The development of the Imperial country will make this 
town a city in a few years. 
HOLTVILLE This town is on the eastern side of the valley, and 
has a good natural location. The territory around 
it is settled by thrifty farmers, and the industries to be developed 
and new lands to be occupied will insure its growth. Holtville is 
the terminus of the Holtville Interurban Railway, which runs 
from El Centro. 
As its name indicates, it is near the center of this 
Es BAY fertile section. It has been selected as the eounty- 
seat of the newly organized county of Imperial, which insures its 
rapid growth into one of the most important towns in the Imperial 
Valley. A good hotel building, an opera house, several substantial 
stores, an ice plant and a new creamery all point to the prosperity 
of the region. It is a junction point of the Holtville Interurban 
Railway. 
In this land of new towns, this is one of the oldest. 
ee It is situated four miles north of El Centro. It is 
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incorporated, has a population of about 1,250 people, and a good 
brick hotel, two schools, two churches, a national bank and a 
first-class creamery testify to the substantial growth and confidence 
felt in the future of this growing town. 

Is situated well to the north, and is in the center of 
a well cultivated region. There is the same uniformly 
good land, excellent drainage, and good prospects. Great activity 
is shown in the development of the cantaloupe industry. 

Ogilby is the station for an important mining district, 
Hedges, a large mining camp, being but a few miles 
away. It is the shipping point for the Palo Verde country on 
the Colorado River north of Yuma, and has bright prospects 
which are in a fair way of realization. 

Yuma is the gateway to California south of Tehachapi yyy 
for the Sunset Route, and as such, though in Arizona, is 
entitled to mention. Both citrus and deciduous fruits do well 
here, and the town has good prospects. The climate is warm, 
but so dry that sunstrokes are unknown. 

The region of the Land Beyond is described more fully by text 
and illustrations in a special booklet issued by the Southern Pacific. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
| The Old Missions in Southern California. 


These monuments of a century past are full of interest. They 
are almost the only remaining landmarks of California’s earliest 
settlement, and they recall one of the most remarkable idyls of 
civilization. While the American nation was taking shape on 
the Atlantic Coast and the smoke and roar of conflict was in the 
air, on this remote Coast the Franciscans were building these 
quaint churches, and training’ the Indian tribes in the arts of 
peace. These mission settlements were about a day’s journey 
distant from each other, and each mission valley was quickly 
filled with flocks and herds. While vines and olive trees, palms 
and oranges were growing, gardens were cultivated, and the whole 
place had a pastoral air so quiet, so peaceful, so free from the strife 
of politics or the excitements of business, as to seem very attractive 
in the retrospect. Many of the churches they builded were impres- 
Sive in size, beautiful in design, and very wonderful creations 
when we remember that the designers were priests, and the work- 
men a few soldiers and the untaught Indians. Many have been 
allowed to fall into decay, but the very ruins are impressive. The 
interest felt in California in these landmarks of her earliest civili- 
zation is great enough to lead to a working organization called 
“The Landmarks Club,’’ whose object is to restore and preserve 
the old missions, and much excellent work has already been done. 
The chapel and monastery of San Fernando Mission has been 
reroofed, and much valuable work done at San Juan Capistrano 
in restoring the corridors, 387 feet in length, of the principal build- 
ing, and buttressing the crumbling stone pillars which support all 
that is left of the great church. It has been estimated that this 
structure would cost to duplicate it today more than $100,000. 
It was more than nine years in building. 
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It is impossible not to feel the charm which these old structures 
add to the country. The sunburned bricks were produced where 
the church was erected, and the soft color of the adobe blends 
with the landscape, and they seem as much a part of it as the trees 
do. The architecture is unusual, its beauty not of today, nor of 
California, but of the yesterday of Mexico, of Spain, of Italy and 
Grenada. 

The Southern Pacific for several hundred miles follows the 
trail between the missions, and many are so conveniently near 
the railroads that to pass them by without a visit and inspection 
were in the tourist inexcusable. For easy reference, brief mention 
is made of those in the south. 


The first of California missions. Father Junipero 
Serra, whose faith conquered an empire in California, 
established it on July 1, 1769. The building is in a fair 
state of preservation. It stands at Old Town, a short ride 
from San Diego, and close by the track of the Santa Fe. 

First visited July 31, 1769, by Father Juan 
Crespa, and founded two years later (September 
8, 1771) by Fathers Somero and Cambon. It is 
well preserved and adjoins the Southern Pacific station of San Gabriel. 

Preparations were begun on April. 30, 1775, by Pic 
ae for its Pe cia Hie trouble at Lee 
San Diego caused operations to be suspended, 
and it was not until November 1, 1776, that Father Junipero Serra 
unearthed the bells and rang out the chimes that marked the 
establishment of Mission San Juan Capistrano. An earthquake 
in 1812 partly destroyed the mission and the walls have not been 
rebuilt, but partially restored. This church was a beautiful 
structure, and built of rough stones, with a bell tower 125 feet in 
height. 

It is 59 miles from Los Angeles, on the Santa Fe. The station 
is within a short walk of the massive ruins of the old mission. 
Near here were the first baptisms in California. 
The mission was begun June 13, 1798, by Father 
Lasuen. It is still used for religious and educational 
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purposes. Reached from Oceanside, 85 miles from Los Angeles. 
From Oceanside drive four miles. 

This well preserved mission, one of the most 
interesting of them all, is within an easy 
walk of the Fernando station of the Southern 
Pacific Company. It was founded in 1797 by Father Lasuen. It 
is 14 miles from Los Angeles on the line of the Southern Pacific, 
and about a mile from the depot at San Fernando. (See page 66.) 
This, the most southern of channel missions, was 
established March 31, 1782, and a stone church 
completed in 1809. It is in the city and but a 
short walk from the station. The little city of San Buenaventura 
has good hotels if the visitor desires to stop over. (See page 73.) 
It was founded December 4, 1786, by Father Lasuen, 
but the site had been surveyed in 1769 by Father 
Crespa. In 1820 the new church, just as it now 
stands, was consecrated with impressive ceremonies. The mission 
has been carefully preserved. It stands on the edge of the city, 
and will amply repay a visit. The interior and grounds are full of 
interest. (See page 78.) 
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HOTELS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES. 


Angelus (American or European). .S. W. cor. Fourth and Spring Sts. 
Alexandria (Kuropean).......... S. E. cor. Fifth and Spring Sts. 
Broadway (American or European) .........- 1429 So. Broadway 
Fremont (American or European) .S. W. cor. Fourth and Olive Sts. 
Grand Central (American or European)....... 326 North Main St. 
Hayward (American or European) .S. W. cor. Sixth and Spring Sts. 
Hollenbeck (Amer. or European).S. W. cor. Second and Spring Sts. 


King Edward (European)......... Cor. Fifth and Los Angeles Sts. 
Lankershim (Amer. or Euro.). .S. E. cor. Broadway and Seventh St.. 
Nadeau (Amer. or Euro.).........S. W. cor. First and Spring Sts. 
apie Aiier Or Huro.)../.......... S. W. cor. First and Main Sts. 
Rosslyn (American or European)..........--. 433 South Main St. 
BeMPUTIOPAIULITOPEAN ).... ee ee 343 North Main St. 
Van Nuys (Amer. or Euro.)....... N. W. cor. Fourth and Main Sts. 
Westminster (Amer. or Euro.)..... N. E. cor. Fourth and Main Sts. 


FAMILY AND Tourist HOTELS 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


MnpotsrOrdann.......... _.,...8. W. cor. Hope and Kighth Sts. 
Se i OT N. E. cor. Alvarado and Sixth Sts. 
MRRP a Re caine 248 South Olive St. 
SN 8. whale is are ha Bal slape ee ve © 429 West Second St. 
AINE ss. - LN DEES Ap liens Oe We eR Sey tes 444 South Grand St. 
eR es he De ANE oe 720 Beacon St. 
Peeves errace: .. see N. W. cor. Figueroa and Sixth Sts. 
NINEMSN oak Bates 717 South Alvarado St. 
ice ee PR ae 407 South Hope St. 
Re ic. oe sth ee ee 8 eh Ninth and Burlington St. 
Nc) hy i a 331 West Second St. 
NT rte rN a ee bee ge 647 South Grand St. 
NII M PRP ae te Mee ae ny 408 South Hill St. 
ana ole w a ee N. E. cor. Olive and First St. 
TR yee 8. Pte ly oe eg ha gis 628 South Hill St. 
OMEN (PRE eee SA okt ee ible at SV 243 South Olive St. 
MITE YIT ee vestc se vs wees N. W. cor. Broadway and Tenth St. 
ES et SOUS 2 iy a Sea Onn Re 325 South Olive St. 
I iar ee Ne ee es late tee ss 629 South Olive St. 


a a OR ins «ke i 8 1610 South Figueroa St. . 
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EVAN Ze. Vills= ae ce ee ee Pasadena and Avenue Sixty-three 
CTI MAI, cl eI a .N. W. cor. Hope and Fourth Sts. 
Hampden Armsdcl ts. Oa sae 516 West Fifth St. 
EL eINZITAd) Gera se es ee a ae Oe ee eee 2600 Wilshire Boulevard 
Plershéy. ATMste oo hee re: on ee eee 618 South Grand Ave. 
A Crest Inn. 7 so eee os ee ee 258 South Olive St. 
Ingraham: is tae aati be cere eee eee 1045 Ingraham St. 
Lakeview. oh ee eee N. E. cor. Grand View and Sixth Sts. 
Leirhtorniken wombs er eee N. E cor. Lake and Sixth Sts. 
AAU (een emt tee an eee OR Rl eee Ee se ro 534 South Hill St. 
Ean cole cpvins chen ee ee S. W. cor. Hill and Second Sts. 
TSC Ra ik ae te ieee eee ea 139 South Hill St. 
Mal POs. 9 ae ee Soke See yk Ate 130 South Grand Avenue 
Netherlands $n. 2 eece erCaee  P ee 1253 West Seventh St. 
New CoTronatoe Gini s Vaan ee eee 667 Coronado St. 
Olive: Tan Pe oe ae ee ee mete ve 337 South Olive St. 
Occidental....... aot oc et AA Ses a ie eee 428 South Hill St. 
Orean’, ie errs Sy te tei ote Nel ee 701 West Seventh St. 
Pep Pers 25) tame ree es me S. W cor. Burlington and Seventh Sts. 
Percival! Hache ates ee, Cok er ae teas 845 South Hill St. 
PIGASATIEOTL Beene oot re ae ee 1120 South Grand Avenue 
Ponet OGuare ea epatreenehs ono yr le te ae Peco and Grand Sts. 
LOOK WOO <5.e ced saly ee MeLae tA N. E. cor. Olive and Eighth Sts. 
ASTON GON. “heme ake RS en ee Bat ogee we aE we hhc 427 South Olive St. 
COIN aT. valet ome Sete a ei ie cs Tenth St. and Broadway 
VSSHINOLON prot Gah eater ecto toe Space ania fan ore 7114 South Olive St. 
WWells2Tseeeectit tak nt late cae tite o olak eae ene a 912 West Sixth St. 
Weetlikewe . ct tet Se er eee EE 720 Westlake Avenue 
WiestIMOOrG. 22s. eee un ee S. W. cor. Francisco and Seventh Sts. 

NUCH TEES bag egw oe ani aE wy cone wk, = Rae Sy 639 South Grand Avenue 
WOO WTO chit Ree cee ate ba nah Wenn keep 421 West Eighth St. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

A LITE See cats eyo hata ee ee ae Re eee 326 South Hill St 

PATIVACT See Ghee a Re ee ee I ee ees 421 West Fourth St 

TeWcla] Cc) gee ean ee Gk erae ORR, Unt Ione YOUN Fae MtR Le 444 South Grand 
ATION cui) co ket as oad ee aoa oe eee 217 North Grand Avenue 
Diuiekley. vie see a eee eae tt arene 734 South Hill St 

Brox Duin fe See Gs ok hake oo Sener © CU hat eae 452 South Hill St 

etalingd. 2 27c. suk eee kere Saha SMa 439 South Broadway 
(SHOBL OI oo is alg Mette eles tated Sawn eter i ieee 454 South Spring St. 
COOLOTR AO ack a ea MOTE rad ae SM rt a ARE ae 6214 South Broadway 
BOLO Doe shied A ee LE ei ee ee 227 West Seventh St. 
Colonade Rn AT Wet pat sie SG Nein kde Jot ee 330 South Hill St 
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EE PT he, ee et 5344 South Broadway 
Ey USE So es ie ea a 231 South Bunker Hill 
cn 109 South Hill 
BOMPAT YE coh kc fe ss Tenge eae en ae 527 West Sixth St. 
DE EMG eae ae 4234 South Spring St. 
ONL Se arn ae 274 South Main St. 
5 SOS eee 419 South Grand Avenue 
LS 2 eae N. E. cor. Figueroa and Seventh Sts. 
MNS Sy en ee ne ee me 103 North Hill St. 
oh ES TS Se an 123 East Fourth St. 
eee Sy. .s.......,.-944 South Grand Avenue 
SN os eet ee ee a 314 West Fourth St. 
(SL a 1033 South Hope St. 
EY ee ea 721 South Broadway 
TS SS Er a rE 635 South Hill St. 
SI GS a ane Cor. Grand and Third Sts. 
PU cg pike rk ne 520 South Broadway 
DUMIIREMEMOM c's ke ee ee ee 549 South Grand Avenue 
Op Ea ere 5394 South Broadway 
ES, ROSS a Cor. Grand and Second Sts. 
7 EDS ae lh Cor. West First and Boyle Sts. 
UR in Siwy te hee see een 438 South Olive St. 
eS een ne ee ar 727 South Broadway 
lo a a) ee er 512 South Spring St. 
TE Tt Le cima eines 5164 South Hill St. 
af ii) de ase ees sieges ee at 425 Temple St. 
IMs os es sek ee ay, oil alin 425 West Second St. 
ey ay ba agains neem ne 416 West Sixth St. 
RM a 38 i ai din ous aca cllnins niga wey. alles 9 3164 West Third St. 
OE I ee ae ea aa 350 South Hill St. 
ES STS SS es ee ea 433 South Hope 8t. 
NNT es ke i le wie a Att Bees 447 South Hope St. 
IE rein Pie as canis oe ee 123 North Broadway 
a ae DA a are 312 West Seventh St. 
Lone BEAcH: 
Virginia 
MirRAMAR: 


The Miramar 
OcEAN PARK: 


Savoy 
ONTARIO: 
The Ontario 
ATER RP OE AS. csi ake clans clap wher gy ok toh Navy and Ocean Front 
PSN Sie fe atc Pais Fe alee as, Sot ks des B hyahe's Pier Avenue — 


ED a! SLA Nes Ra AR ne BS Pier Avenue 
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PASADENA: 
Warltons 420s Pe oo ik eet ae Colorado St. 
Motel Greeny) ee" Sign yan nl ee ee Raymond Avenue 
Hotel Guirnaldo 4. othe Gece oh Ba ee ee Colorado St. 
Hotel Maryland ie.c-ie ns aces ed ee Colorado St. 
Hotel’ Raymon © 7 Meiers an ss sc tice rene eet Raymond Hill 
a-PintOresta. Ae teeree Washington and Fair Oaks Avenue 
Mitchell iA wake. = Fair Oaks Avenue and Vineyard St. 


Various family and tourist hotels of lesser size. 
POMONA: 
Kxeller House 


Palomares 
Pacifie Hotel 
REDLANDS: 
Baker House Ait tienceccus tien Aci tens ora, Water and Orange St. 
Gasa® Doma tas: sagan eNe sae Orange St. and Colton Avenue 
RIVERSIDE: 
Glenwood, Laverna tesies he ee Main and Seventh Sts. 
Holywood Hotel. tage. eerie hal wae Market and Eighth Sts. 
Hotel Reynolday: vag pe on sc cee, oe Main and Ninth Sts. 
The-Anchoragegs ued sae ner ann ene Colton Avenue 
SANTA ANA: 
Rossmore 
Richelieu 
SANTA BARBARA: 
PALIN VLOGS 2) ey Niro, SRO dee Nasa Sh Guies, jt State and Victoria Sts. 
GTEDSON es. at ee ee oe Garden and Arellaga Sts. 
Mancarel icc ee rorne y umaler Menkes cad ek State and California Sts. 
MLOPTIStILOUSET a Se nf Soros meme eae cn a State and Holly Sts. 
POET ON, Cer he. FG WI ee a ee Burton Mound 
FLSILOUrS TH OBL asennad al ate IOs De la Guerra Plaza 
SANTA MOoNIca: 
OA ES. ah i: Rama AOA Bane une ck natal o MEE en ON Mae Naas 19 Ocean Avenue 
SAT LE VLOTIICE oe rate te eta he Weethy  np hens Ocean Avenue 
CATED COD J: ete se oe AL ens, oS Utah Avenue 
VENICE: 
Sb Miarkis tes ny ene eae ee head A Ne eta | Windward 
Win Ward Al ake ose eer ee ee Ss ee Windward 


Con dolieresy i ais och aete oats Bk Pte eons, eae pbb ties Windward 
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REPRESENTATIVES PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Cuas. S. Fmr, Passenger Traffic Manager....................... San Francisco, Cal. 
Jas. HorspurGu, JR., General Passenger Agent................. San Francisco, Cal. 
R. A. Donatpson, Assistant General Passenger Agent............ San Francisco, Cal. 
H. R. Jupau, Assistant General Passenger Agent................. San Francisco, Cal. 
Pau. SHoovp, Assistant General Passenger Agent................. San Francisco, Cal. 
T. A. Granam, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 600 8. Spring St... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wm. McMorray, General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines............. Portland, Ore. 
J. M. Scort, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines.......... Portland, Ore. 
_ D. E. Buruey, General Passenger Agent, Lines East of Sparks... .Salt Lake City, Utah 
D.S. Spencer, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Lines East of Sparks...... Salt Lake City, Utah 
THos. J. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, G.H. &S. ASE Vici eine Houston, Texas 
Jos. Heiuen, Assistant General Passenger Agent, G. H. & S. A. Ry... .Houston, Texas 
F. E. Barrurs, General Passenger Agent, M. L.& T.R.R.......... New Orleans, La. 
M. O. BickNELL, General Passenger Agent, A. & C. R. R.,C. Y. R. & P.R.R., G. V. G. 
Se veemieree ss, i. V. R,-R:, Sonora Ry. 267.50 os..5.25.60- Tucson, Ariz. 
G. F. Jackson, Asst. General Passenger Agent, Sonora Ry........ Guaymas, Mexico 
. GENERAL DIVISION AND TRAVELING AGENTS 
ATLANTA, GA.—J. F. Van Rensselaer, General Agent.......... 124 Peachtree Street 
PapIMoOntn- a Mp.—l>, B.Barber, Agent... ..-s. 62 tec obec cn le bes Piper Building 
Borsn, IpAno—D. P. Stubbs, Dist. Pass. Agent, O.S.L.R.R.......¢ 02. e cece cee. 
Boston, Mass.—E. E. Currier, New England Agent............ 170 Washington Street 
Burts, Mont.—F. D. Wilson, D. P. & F. Agt.,O.R.&N.Co...... 105 N. Main Street 
Caicaco, Inu.— W. G. Neimyer, General Agent............... 120 Jackson Boulevard 
CINCINNATI, OH10—W. H. Connor, General Agent............. 53 East Fourth Street 
ENVER, CoLo.—W. K. McAllister, General Agent. .313 Railway Exchange Building 
Des Mornzs, Ia.—J. W. Turtle, Traveling Passenger Agent...... 313 West 5th Street 
Detroit, Micu.—F. B. Choate, General Agent...................... 11 Fort Street 


: 
if 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—H. G. Kaill; General Agent.................. 01 Walnut Street 
Lewiston, IpaHo—C. W. Mount, General Agent, O. R. & N. Co.............020000. 
Los ANGELES, CaLu.—N. R. Martin, Dist. Pass. Agent..:..... 600 South Spring Street 
Mexico Ciry, Mex.—W. C. McCormick, General Agent.......... Prol. 5 de Mayo 
Minneapouis, Minn.—H. F. Carter, District Passenger Agent........ 218. Third Street 
Monterey, Mex.—H. N. Gibson, General Agent................ Old P. O. Building 
New Yor«,N. Y.—L. H. Nutting, Gen. East. Pass. Agent...... 1 and 349 Broadway 
Oaxk.anp, Cau.—G. T. Forsyth, Dist. Pass. and Frt. Agt..13th and Franklin Streets 
umeerras WASH.—J,. C, Percival, Agent: ...... 2... ccc cc sce cecccens Percivals Dock 
SetApeEPHIA, PA-—R; J. Smith, Agent..................0% 632 Chestnut Street 
PirrspurG, Pa.—G. G. Herring, General Agent.............. 708-9 Park Building 


SEATTLE, WasH.—HE. E. Ellis, General Agent.................... 608 First Avenue 
SPOKANE, WasH.—W. R. Skey, Traveling Passenger Agent, O.R.& N.Co............ 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—L. E. Townsley, General Agent.................. 903 Olive Street 
Syracusn, N. Y.—F. T. Brooks, New York State Agent. .212 W. Washington Street 

ACOMA, WasH.—Robt. Lee, Agent.................. Eleventh and Pacific Avenue 


Rudolph Falck, General European Passenger Agent, Amerikahaus, 25, 27 Ferdinand 
Strasse, Hamburg, Germany; 49 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., England; 
22 Cockspur Street, London, W. E., England; 25 Water Street, Liverpool, 
England; 118 Wynhaven 8S. S., Rotterdam, Netherlands; 11 Rue Chapelle de 
Grace, Antwerp, Belgium; 39 Rue St. Augustin, Paris, France. 


Hone Kona, CuHina 


© Yoxouama. Japan. ‘ie D. McKay, General Passenger Agent............ S..F. Ons 
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REPRESENTATIVES PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


CHAS? 8. Pnn;Passenger Trafie- Managers: . sac os. ae font e aein tie one San Francisco, Cal. 
Jas. HorspurGu, JR., General Passenger Agent..................-.-05- see San Francisco, Cal. 
R. A. Donatpson, Assistant General Passenger Agent.............-.....0-0. San Francisco, Cal. 
H. R. Jupan, Assistant General Passenger Agent..................-00eeeces San, Francisco, Cal. 
Paut SHovup, Assistant General Passenger Agent................--..,20002 San Francisco, Cal. 
T. A. GranaM, Assistant General Passenger Agent................-00e sees eeee Los Angeles, Cal. 
M. O. BickNnEuu, Assistant General Passenger Agent...............000cccceeeees Tucson, Ariz, 
Wm. McMurray, General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines...................0-- Portland, Ore. 
J. M. Scorr, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines................... Portland, Ore. 
D. E. Burury, General Passenger Agent, Lines East of Sparks............ Salt Lake City, Utah 
D. 8. Spencer, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Lines East of Sparks.............. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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One of the richest bodies of land in any country of the world 
was but recently known as the Colorado Desert. So great was 
its extent, and so vast seemed its possibilities, that it was quickly 
named Imperial Valley, and its settlement has become one of 
the wonder stories of irrigation in the Southwest. The ‘‘Blossom- 
ing of the Desert” is no longer a figure of speech, but a fact of 
to-day. In January, 1901, not a single white man lived in the 
desert region now embraced in the new County of Imperial. On 
January 6, 1902, a dozen surveyors were on the ground running 
lines for canals, and a year later two thousand settlers had arrived. 
To-day there are more than twelve thousand people, towns, 
railways, telephones, electric lights, banks, churches, and school- 
houses, and all the evidences of a permanent and prosperous 
community. The story of the transformation of this vast, silent, 
solitary Valley is one of great fascination, and stirs in one a desire 
to be in it, to see it and to become an integral part of a great 
and far-reaching development—the turning of a desert-land into 
fruitful fields and farms, and the creation of busy towns and 
villages, the forerunner of cities and the advance guard of a self- 
supporting population of fully three hundred thousand people. 

An empire in itself, this fat Valley is of practical interest to 
the homeseeker, for the development has just begun. ‘The story 
of conquest and opportunity is not half told. For the man of 
enterprise, with some capital, for the man of moderate means and 
for the poor man, there is no place in the entire Southwest where . 
intelligent effort will win more satisfactory returns. The oppor- 
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tunities are abundant; the possibilities almost limitless. For the 
farmer, the fruit-grower, the dairyman and the stockman, and for 
the merchant and*the mechanic, there is here:a field for profitable 
and safe investment; and under-conditions that are attractive. 
Itis the aim of this little booklet to give the seeker after infor- 
mation definite facts.about this. Valley, its soil, its water supply, 
its:climate and its productions. 

Imperial Valley is located in the extreme 
southeast corner‘of California. It was formerly Asta 
a part of San Diego County, but in August of 1906, the County of 
Imperial, which includes the entire Valley, was created by a vote 
of the people of this.territory. Imperial County is destined to 
become one of’ California’s richest agricultural counties. Its 
southern boundary line.is the international boundary line between 
the United States and Mexico; its eastern line reaches to the 
Colorado River, while the San Jacinto, or Coast Range of moun- 
tains forms the boundary toward the Pacific Ocean. 

This great Valley is from thirty to forty-five miles in width, 
and from fifty to sixty miles in length—on the United States side 
of the boundary line—and has an irrigable area of fully four 
hundred thousand acres, with an ample water supply for 
every acre. 


* This famous sea of the desert lies at the 

northern end of Imperial County. It has not’ SOLON SE. 
damaged or seriously threatened the arable lands of the Valley, 
being located on much higher ground. Engineers say that there 
is two hundred feet of vertical elevation between its surface and 
the rim of the basin, where the towns and farms are. ‘This differ- 
ence in level*can never be overcome, owing to the rapid evapora- 
tion from.the:surface of this inland sea, as its waters spread, but 
as a matter of fact. Salton. Sea is destined to disappear from the 
cutting off of its source of supply. It is no longer a mystery. 
Originally the head‘of the Gulf of California, it has been main- 
tained by periodical overflows of the Colorado, and the drawing 
off. of the surplus water of this river by the Government’s dam 
above Yuma, and, by the canals which supply Imperial Valley, will 
allow the Salton waters to shrink and completely vanish. Govern- 
ment experts are prepared to study the rate of evaporation, and 
note the facts for use in the science of irrigation. There 
is no ground for fear of injury to any farm lands from this 
quarter. 
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The inundation of a portion of the 

Valley by the Colorado was sensational, VE NAA eye 
and was due to an unprotected cut in the river bank. ‘The rise of 
the river found this cut before head gates were put in, and the 
river found the ancient flood channels, and washed them out 
to great depth: The damage done was not great, and was rather 
prospective than actual. Not what it did, but what it threatened 
to do was the ground of anxiety, and made the control of the river 
imperative. The Government was interested, and asked the 
Southern Pacific to capture the runaway, which was done at great 
cost and in the most effectual manner. A railway track now 
occupies the top of the great levee, and permanent head gates 
of concrete provide for the diversion of water for the canals. It 
is certain as anything human can be that the farmers of Imperial 
Valley will not be disturbed again by the rise of the river, and it 
is believed that the irrigation works, when completed, will be as 
comprehensive as the needs, and as safe as engineering skill can 
make them. There is in the Valley to-day, an absolute sense of 
security, and it is affecting prices and stimulating investments 
in all realty. 


The wise farmer wants assurance 9 
at this point. Farms where the soil SOO SE Se 
is thin, farms that must practically be bought over and over by 
the cost of fertilizing, farms that wear out are not a good invest- 
ment. No other people set so high a value upon good soil as the 
Hollanders, and we are learning that not many acres, but rich 
acres make the profitable farm. 

The process of making the Valley insured its fertility. It is 
a delta region—every acre of it formed by the river. Look at 
the flood channels; in places they show banks eighty feet high, 
and there is not a foot of poor soil from top to bottom. It is all 
an alluvial deposit, and in many places and over wide areas may 
be five hundred feet deep. The whole region was once the gulf, 
and was filled by the silt which the great river carved from the 
Arizona and Colorado rocks and carried here. The river is still 
a soil-earrier. It is red and turbid by the matter it holds in sus- 
pension, and it is dropping it daily and hourly, and pushing the 
head of the gulf farther south at the rate of about two and a half 
miles a year. 

There is no richer material carried in the bosom of any river, 
and of this detritus of the rocks and the sweepings of the storm 
in forested areas all these farm lands are made. ‘There will be 
no “abandoned farms” in this Valley. 


They make a profitable, certain crop. 


One can soon learn to “know beans” in the Valley. 
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There are two reasons. First, the rainfall THE SOIL 
is slight. The chemical elements are in conse- g7ays GOOD 
quence not washed out of the soil. The soil 
is not leached; its soluble compounds are not carried into the 
general drainage of the country and lost. This explains why the 
prosperous civilizations of antiquity were in the arid regions. 
The glories of Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, Arabia, sprang from 
the desert. The chosen homes of the Aztecs and Toltecs in 
Mexico and of our own Southwest were on the dry lands, and 
portions of their great irrigation canals remain in Arizona 
today. 


The second reason is that irrigation adds to fertility. The 
valley of the Nile, and the plains of China, cultivated for thou- 
sands of years, are unexhausted. The perpetual renewal of lands 
perpetually cropped is explained by the constant addition of fine 
silt carried in suspension in the irrigating waters. ‘The process 
may be seen here in the Imperial Valley. After each irrigation a 
film of sediment is spread over the land, and can be seen, its 
thickness measured, its value estimated. Experts of the United 
States Geological Survey have measured the amount of sediment 
carried by the Colorado and reckoned one million eight hundred 
thousand tons of mud as the burden of a single day. Much of 
the heavier matter is dropped in the river bed; much in the canals, 
otherwise crops would be actually smothered by excess of silt. As 
it is, each irrigation brings perceptible elemental richness, and each ” 
crop harvested sees the land actually renewed and kept in better 
condition by these deposits. But even if this were not the case, 
the soil of this valley would not be exhausted for generations. 
The phenomenal growth of everything the farmer plants or sows 
is evidence of great richness. 


The elaborate system of canals for 
the Imperial Valley was begun by the PRG ATER SUPE 
California Development Company in the fall of 1901. On July 
1 of the following year the first water for crop raising was turned 
into the ditches, and one thousand acres were irrigated sixty miles 
west of the head of the canal leading out of the Colorado River, 
eight miles below Yuma. Now there are one hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand five hundred acres under irrigation and cultiva- 
tion, and the permanent water supply is ample and assured. ‘The 
water of the Colorado appropriated and controlled by the Cali- 
fornia Development Company is sufficient to irrigate four hundred 
thousand acres in California, and as much more below the Mexican 
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line. During half of the year the available water is of course 
sufficient to irrigate a much larger area. The Government 
records show a mean annual discharge of the river covering a 
period of ten years, and it shows a volume about thirty times as 
much as all the water used on one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand acres in 1906. The California Development Company 
holds the first right of diversion of waters from the Colorado 
River, both in the United States and in Mexico. There are more 
than nine hundred miles of water ditches in operation. 


There is little if any vacant public PUBLIC LAND AND 
land in the irrigation districts already LAND VALUES 
formed and provided with systems of 
water distribution. Land within the districts can be bought 
only from private owners at market prices, but at present there 
seems to be little disposition to sell. As the canal system is 
extended, new districts will be formed and additional areas of 
public land will be within reach of settlers who wish to buy. 

In the years since water was first turned upon this once desert 
land it has become a garden. Almost all kinds of crops have 
been tried out, and the success has been so remarkable that there 
is scarcely any product of California soils or of semi-tropical 
regions which will not do well here. With assurances of a great 
diversity of crops, of great productiveness of the soil, and of not 
only an ample water supply, but of a successful and permanent 
distributing system, there has became a general increase in land 
valuations. . At present one can obtain unimproved land, access- 
ible to water canals, for from twenty to seventy five dollars an 
acre, according to location and nearness to shipping points. 
While land values are increasing, they have not anywhere near 
reached the income value of the land and investments in the 
Imperial Valley made on the present basis of valuation are certain 
to be sources of profitable income. But it should be noted that 
any prices affixed to land or quoted in this publication are present 
prices and subject to change, as land under ditches in this valley 
will advance very rapidly. This is certain, and is based upon 
productiveness and upon increase of population. Land gets 
its value from the interest it will pay on the investment, and from 
the demand. Somebody wants it, and the price advances. 


As the settlements expand from the centers LAND, WATER 
and new districts are formed, such public land AND DRAINAGE 
as remains untaken can be filed on under the 
Desert Land Act. This allows a settler to take up three hundred 
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and. twenty acres, paying twenty-five cents an acre at once and 
_ making improvements to the value of one dollar an acre each year 
for three years. By then paying the Government a dollar an 
acre he can obtain title. 

Under the Homestead Act, a settler may take up one hundred 
and sixty acres on payment of a nominal filing fee, and may obtain 
title after residing five years on the land; or, if he prefers, after 
fourteen months he may purchase the land outright for one dollar 
and a quarter an acre. 

Under the Desert Act the purchase of water stock fulfills the 
requirement of expenditure for improvement. The price of this 
is fixed by the California Development Company at twenty-five 
dollars an acre, and this price will be maintained. Individual 
owners, of course, fix any price they please. 

The owner of water stock is guaranteed a certain amount of 
water yearly. He pays for this guarantee, which is perpetual, 
and pays in addition for the water he uses. This amounts to 
about one dollar and seventy-five cents per acre per gross cost, 
figuring two and a half feet of water per year as sufficient. The 
cost of an acre foot of water, that is to say, water to cover an acre 
one foot deep, is fifty cents, and about fifty cents an acre is re- 
quired for maintenance of district canals. 

Drainage will ultimately be seen to be of vital importance as 
in every irrigated section, and here it is provided for in the great 
channels cut by the flood in a better way than anything that could 
be devised by engineers. The sewerage problem of the towns is 
also solved, and the actual damage caused by the runaway river 
is not felt to be a great price to pay for the immediate and pros- 
pective advantage of these great dry drainage channels. ‘They 
are available for all time and deep enough ’on each side of the 
valley to keep the land perpetually sweet. Irrigation cannot 
“waterlog’” this land while the dry beds of the Alamo and New 
River remain. 


Taken as a whole, the climate of CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 
Imperial Valley is pleasant. If four 
months are hot, the absence of atmospheric moisture prevents 
distress from high temperatures, and the rest of the year is delight- 
ful—some of it quite incomparable. There is no ‘‘muggy” or 
sultry weather here; you do not parboil, steaming in your gar- 
ments, and during the hottest days men and teams work in the 
fields without inconvenience. So rapid is the evaporation that 
the sensible temperature is much below that which the thermom- 
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eter would show. One needs to remember that the valley 
has lost its desert character, and that the traditional heat of the 
Colorado region was due to the absence of vegetation. Now 
green fields and the foliage of trees are working a marvelous 
change. Winds are cooled as they blow across vast fields of irri- 
gated grain and alfalfa, and the heat of the sun is modified by the 
increasing foliage of plants, orchards and road trees. When the 
settlers get around to planting trees plentifully the climatic con- 
ditions will be modified to a still greater degree. 

There is little rainfall during the year, and the absence of mud 
is a feature. For the past season the total precipitation was not 
more than four inches, and this is perhaps a fair average. The 
almost rainless winters are not cold, and vegetation is scarcely 
interrupted. 


This is not a feature yet, but will be. At . 
present fuel is furnished by the growth of baw OOD; TOT 
mesquite in favored places and by cottonwoods along the old 
stream channels. 

Cottonwood trees thrive luxuriantly in this valley. All that 
is necessary is to plant slips of the cottonwood along the irrigation 
ditches and they spring into trees at an astonishing rate of growth. 
within two years one can have ample supply for posts, sheds, and 
outbuildings growing on his own place. 

Several varieties of eucalyptus have been planted at various 
points in the valley, and they are making promising growths. 
The red variety of the eucalyptus (rostrata) seems best adapted 
to this climate. Willows are easily grown, being started from 
slips in a manner similar to that used for planting cottonwood. 
The pepper tree thrives here. The varieties of the eucalyptus 
adapted to this region—the E. rostrata, the E. rudis and one or 
two others—cared for while young and tender, will make a per- 
petual wood supply in an incredibly short time, and as the wood 
is hard and elastic will furnish material for various farm uses. 
Half an acre about the barn or corral, on the margin of the ditch, 
will help to beautify the country and be very profitable. 


The range of production is so wide here ’ 
that the farmer can choose ashe would in ae Rae 
almost any part of California. Some time 
will be necessary to determine whether citrus fruits will be 
commercially profitable, and the adaptation of the soil to some 
varieties of deciduous fruits will have to be more fully tested, but 
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along many lines the proof of trial has been ample and success- 
ful, and the practical farmer knows exactly what he can do 
when he comes on the ground. Cattle and hogs, with barley 
and alfalfa on large tracts of land, can be handled successfully, 
and good returns can be made from a small acreage by intensive 
methods, the combination of soil, moisture and warmth insuring 
crops much ahead of the general crops of the country and the 
advantage of an early market. Some examples of what has been 
done in this valley may be better than general statements. 


Hog raising has reached an important place 

in the development of this section. No hog HOG RAISING 
cholera or other disease of swine has ever troubled the stock 
in Imperial Valley. Buyers are offering to contract for hogs that 
can be delivered during the ensuing year for seven and a half 
cents per pound f. o. b. 

William B. Richards, Holtville, started in the hog-raising 
business two years ago with an investment of eight hundred 
dollars. He is now shipping hogs at the rate of a thousand 
dollars’ worth per month, and the past year he has shipped thir- 
teen thousand dollars’ worth. He now has three thousand hogs 
which he keeps on three hundred and twenty acres of land, mostly 
seeded to alfalfa. 

A. L. Loffer, Imperial, bought twenty sows for three hundred 
dollars, and in sixteen months he sold two thousand eight hundred 
dollars’ worth of hogs and had three hundred head left from the 
increase of the original investment. 


_ Those who have studied the cantaloupe 
market all over the United States declare CANTALOLRES 
that there is no danger from overproduction. ‘Ten years ago 


-. there were only seven hundred carloads of cantaloupes handled 


by the railroads of the United States, while last year the shipments 
reached nearly ten thousand cars; yet the market demand was 
good and the growers had a profitable season. It is the belief 
of the large produce handlers that the melon-raising industry is 
but in its infancy. 

Cantaloupes from the Imperial Valley were on the market last 
season by May 25th. They were of excellent quality and brought 
fancy prices in the East. ‘The melon crop of the entire Imperial 
Valley last :year was ‘five hundred and sixteen cars. This year 
it will,be more than double that amount. There are several 
growers’ associations in :the valley, and the marketing of crops 
is.economically done through these agencies. 
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The best cantaloupe record reported for the past season was 
in the Brawley district, where T. Amagi and Peter Hovley received 
from their association, the sum of $9,599.92 for the product of 
twenty-two acres, making each acre net them $436.66. 

D. Weichman’s tract of thirty acres netted $366.66 per acre. 
From ten acres in the same district E. D. Stahl received $3,800.00; 
and E. E. Forrester, four miles west of El Centro, received $31.00 
per acre as rent of land which he had leased to a cantaloupe grower. 

C. H. Bitzell, at Heber, shipped twelve hundred crates of 
cantaloupes from ten acres of land, which netted him $1400.00. 
R.«H. Clark, in the El Centro district, netted $2300.00 from nine 
acres the past season; and from eight acres in the Heber district 
W.°A. Vanhorn received a little over $1600.00, and George Cline 
$2500.00 from twenty acres of cantaloupes. 


Ree ee Success | ins this POULTRY RAISING AND 
aed snare ak DAIRY INTERESTS 


attained in the raising of poultry. 

This valley seems particularly adapted to the raising of turkeys, 
chickens and ducks, and at nearly every farm-house can be seen 
great herds of turkeys which range the alfalfa fields and care for 
themselves until such time as there is a demand at the holiday 
season, when thousands are shipped to the markets of the West. 
The extreme dryness of the Imperial Valley makes it an ideal loca- 
tion for poultry-raising, and fowls are free from disease. 

At El Centro, for the last Thanksgiving festival, there were 
shipped out to one firm thirty-five hundred turkeys. Some of 
the settlers in the valley have made enough money from their tur- 
key sales to pay. all the other expenses of running their places. 
Fifteen cents per pound was netted the raiser for turkeys sent to 
the Thanksgiving market. 

Dairy interests are constantly expanding. There are three 
creameries—at Imperial, El Centro and Holtville—and_ besides 
the produce of the dairies consumed by these institutions much 
cream is shipped to outside points. Many head of fine stock have 
been brought into the valley during the past year. The luxuriant 
ne rapid growth of alfalfa makes dairying especially profitable 

ere, 


Nothing is so staple as the alfalfa crop. . 
Growing the full twelve months of the year, ALRALEAVELEEDS 
this crop can be cut from six to nine times, and the demand for 
it is assured. The Imperial Valley is pre-eminently a stock- 


_Ghabes grow to luscious perfection in Imperial Valley. These 


were grown at Coachella. 
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raising country, so that the bulk of this forage crop is consumed 
right at home; but within the months of October and November 
there were shipped out from the valley twenty-five hundred tons 
of alfalfa, bringing the growers an average of ten dollars per ton, 
or twenty-five thousand dollars for the output for this period. 
Probably one-half this price is above the cost of production, and 
it is figured that eight tons to the acre is a low estimate for Im- 
perial Valley crops. Even these figures would give an income of 
eat fifty per cent on the land investment at the present basis 
of values. 


Grape-growing has passed the experi- @¢@RAPE-GROWING 
mental stage. There are now in the valley 


' more than one thousand acres of table grapes, and the present 
season will witness the planting of other large tracts. Here the 
grapes are ready for the market by May, and during May, June 
and July they bring fancy prices on the Eastern and Coast markets. 

The first car of grapes from the Imperial Valley to reach New 
York last season contained seven hundred and seven crates, and 
netted the growers $1329.40; and the second car, containing 
seven hundred and ninety-eight crates, netted $1893.20. Purple 
Damascus grapes from this Valley sold for $3.80 per crate, Malagas 
sold at from $2.30 to $2.45, White Tokays at from $2.40 to $2.65, 
and Rose of Peru grapes brought from $2.20 to $2.30 per crate. 


On the lots of the town company’s 
office at Brawley are to be seen beautiful OS ae tele 
orange, lemon, grape fruit and tangerine trees full of fruit which 
has matured perfectly, and is of rich, deep color. ‘These trees 
were planted three years ago, and have received ordinary care, 
thus demonstrating the suitability of this valley for the culture 
of citrus fruits. During the present year trees will be planted 
in various sections of the valley, but these fruits have not been 
planted long enough to insure that they will be commercially 
profitable. 

Fig trees have been tested and they bear freely, producing 
fruit that is several weeks ahead of the regular crop. 


Asparagus is proving a highly profitable crop. prRoFits IN 
Beds are being set in many parts of the valley, ASPARAGUS 
and the industry gives promise of becoming one $ 
of much importance. On the Corwin ranch, three miles west wor. 
El Centro, there is a tract of forty acres set to this vegetable. 
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The crop for the past season netted the grower $250.00 per acre. 
At seasons asparagus from this ranch has sold as high as fifty 
cents the pound. 


Tobacco and cotton are among the crops which have been tried 
simply in an experimental way, the result in the latter case being 
such as to encourage the planting of cotton as a staple crop. It 
is possible that dates will be extensively grown here. the experi- 
ments in the region warranting the utmost confidence that this 
fruit will mature successfully. Experts believe that a new and 
profitable industry will be developed in this corner of the State, 
the Government experiment at several points in the southwest 
being full of promise. 


There are five good-sized towns in the Im- THE SOCIAL 
-perial Valley, each enjoying a prosperous growth. CENTERS 
Four of these are located on the Imperial Valley 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railway, and the fifth is the ter- 
minus of the Holton Interurban Railway. ‘These towns are so 
located that the settler on country lands in any part of the valley 
is within easy reach of a supply and shipping point. 


The first town below Imperial Junction is BRAWLEY 
Brawley, the present population of which is IMPERIAL 
estimated at eight hundred. This town has EL CENTRO 
received an influx of many newcomers during 
the past few months and is growing rapidly. ‘The town has stores 
and the usual commercial and social advantages. 

The oldest and largest town in Imperial Valley is Imperial, 
the only incorporated city in this county. It has a population 
of over one thousand, and is located about the center of Imperial 
County. All lines of business are well represented. There are 
a daily paper, two banks, two churches, and a first-class hotel. 

El Centro is the county seat of Imperial County. It has a 
population of about eight hundred people, but is growing so 
rapidly that this estimate cannot long stand. Substantial business 
blocks of brick or concrete are being erected, and numerous 
handsome residences are under way. ‘There are a weekly news- 
paper, a bank, two good hotels, a creamery, ice plant and an 
electric plant. The Presbyterians have lately erected a hand- 
some house of worship. 
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Calexico is located at the extreme south- CALEXICO AND 
ern end of Imperial County. Only the inter- HOLTVILLE 
national boundary line divides it from 
Mexicala, a town on the Mexican side. At Calexico are located 
stations of the United States Custom House, the Bureau of — 
Immigration and the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Calexico is surrounded by the oldest farming settlement of 
the Imperial Valley. It was here the water was first available 
in the canals for irrigation. The ranches are dotted with large 
trees, and the general aspect of the country tells the story of 
rapid strides in the development of the past half-dozen years. 
Near Calexico is the local headquarters of the California-Mexico 
Land and Cattle Company, which owns a large tract of land 
adjoining Calexico on the United States side, and an extensive 
tract, consisting of almost one million acres, on the Mexican side 
of the international boundary. 

The Inter-California Railroad extends from Mexicala almost 
its entire distance through this great ranch. An interesting 
point for sight-seers over this new section of the Southern Pacific’s 
railway system will be the remarkable mud geysers and hot 
springs and the minature volcanoes, located about eight miles 
from Cocopah station. 

Holtville is one of the most promising towns in the valley, 
located in what is generally known as the ‘East Side’’ district. 
The farming and ranch lands are becoming well settled, and the 
town is experiencing a growth which has doubled its population 
within four months. In the vicinity of Holtville some of the 
largest hog and alfalfa ranches in Imperial County are located. 

At Holtville is located the electric light and power plant 
which supplies the towns of the valley. Water is taken from 
the Alamo River at a point near Holtville, five feet above sea 
level, and is carried in flumes to the town, where it has a fall of 
forty-seven feet, thus generating electrical power for the entire 
valley. ‘There is a large brick-making plant at Holtville which 
ships brick to all sections of the valley. 


Though not a part of the county of 
Imperial, Coachella Valley is really CORSE SR REN Os a 


an upper arm of the great Imperial 

Valley, cut off from the larger Se tint BEULLELC. GROW DE 
by the picturesque Salton Sea. This valley is from ten to fifteen 
miles in width and from eighteen to twenty-four miles long, 
extending from the desert side of the San Gorgonio Pass south- 


A sight to gladden an agriculturist. 


heavily. 


ing 


six feet tall and bear 


Egyptian Corn, 
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easterly to the Salton Sea, and lying a sheltered vale between the 
San Bernardino and San Jacinto ranges of mountains. Coachella 
Valley is destined to be a closely tilled and densely populated 
district. The fertility of its soil is shown in crops which are making 
their owners independent. 

From Indio to Mecca there is much activity in the preparation 
of lands for irrigation, and dotted all along the valley are prosper- 
ous farms where only a few years ago was to be seen but a waste 
of desert. 

Artesian water is secured on the major portion of the Coa- 
chella Valley lands, and pumping plants are in operation on wells 
located in the higher sections. ‘There is ample water supply for 
the irrigation of the entire valley. 

Unimproved lands in the Coachella Valley can be purchased 
at from thirty to fifty dollars per acre, and improved farms can 
be secured at from eighty to two hundred and fifty dollars per 
acre. 

This valley has proved especially favorable for cantaloupes, _ 
onion and cabbage-raising and other vegetables. The valley is 
certain to become one vast garden spot. There are four towns— 
Indio, Coachella, Thermal and Mecca. 

Nothing is so satisfactory to the seeker after accurate informa- 
tion about a prospective location as concrete facts—the actual 
showing of what has been accomplished by settlers, the results 
of their efforts to raise crops and stock, and for this reason the 
following items are enumerated. The names and addresses of 
these men are given, so that anyone who so desires can correspond 
with them. 


For the past season there have 
been shipped out of the Coachella WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


Valley 13,727 crates of cantaloupes, bringing the growers the sum 
of $18,166.52; there were 19,921 crates of onions, netting the 
growers $23,585.89. 

Elias Smith, Coachella, during the past season raised on two 
and three-fourths acres 1360 crates of cantaloupes. ‘This is at 
the rate of 495.5 crates to the acre. 

This is one of the chief industries of the valley. The canta- 
loupes are of superior quality and reach the large markets at a 
time when they can command fancy prices. ‘They bring a profit 
of from $150 to $250 per acre. They are marketed in time for 
the planting of some forage crop on the same land during the 
season. 
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.- F, A. Leap, Thermal, during the past season raised on one and 
one-half acres of land 694 crates of onions, fifty pounds to the 
crate. These were of the Red Bermuda variety. 

F. B. Bird & Son, Coachella, netted $600 off four acres of 
early cabbage, price ranging from $15 to $18 per ton. 

Dillworth Brothers, located near Thermal, took from one 
hundred and two egg plants products sufficient to net them $186. 
They received as high as thirty cents per pound in the San Fran- 
cisco market for egg plant. 

Bermuda onions have netted the growers from $200 to $500 
per acre. 

One of the best crops of the valley for the early market is 
asparagus. The shipments begin in February, and from fifty 
to seventy-five cents per pound in New York is obtained for this 
vegetable. 

Early tomatoes prove a profitable crop, bringing ten cents 
per pound during the early spring. 

E. Hess, Indio, during the past season raised over $1200 
worth of tomatoes on one acre of land. 

Three-year old fig trees at Indio brought their owners an 
income of five dollars per tree; and one-sixth of an acre of dew- 
berries at Indio netted its owner $120. 


Indio is the division point on the Southern Pacific INDIO 
Railway’s main line from Los Angeles to Yuma. 
Numerous railroad employees make their homes here. The town 
has a good hotel, at the railway station, and various lines of 
general business are well represented. The surrounding country 
is rapidly developing and is destined to become one of the rich 
garden spots of the valley. The Government Experimental 
Station for date culture is located two miles from Indio. 


Coachella is in the heart of the most 
highly developed farming section of the Be ON CERI 
Coachella Valley. The streets are tree- MECCA 


lined, and there are pretty homes surrounded 

by shrubbery and flowers. An ice plant is in operation at Coa- 
chella. Coachella has a board of trade, with the usual evidences 
of a healthy growth commercially and socially. 

The newest town in the valley is Thermal, located geo- 
graphically about the center of the valley. It gives promise of 
becoming an important business point. Much work is in prog- 
ress in the surrounding country, in the placing of virgin lands 
under cultivation. The town is having a good growth. It has 
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a good*public school building, a Baptist church, and the Southern 
Pacific has just completed a handsome railway station here. A 
large vegetable packing house is also located here. A weekly 
newspaper, the Coachella Valley Submarine, is published here. 
Thermal is located one hundred and twenty-six feet below sea 
level, and is eight miles from the Salton Sea. In the surrounding 
territory there have been numerous experiments undertaken 
in the raising of dates on a commerical scale, and oranges have 
been set on several extensive tracts. Some of the trees have 
reached the age where they bear choice fruit, thus showing that 
there may be a future in this valley for early citrus fruits. 

Mecca was formerly simply a stopping place on the Southern 
Pacifie’s main line. Today it is developing into the headquarters 
for a thriving farm settlement. The eighty-acre orange ranch 
of Evans & Chase, known as the ‘‘Oasis Ranch” and owned by 
pioneer orange growers of Riverside, is located six miles from 
Mecca, and the first crop of oranges was gathered this year. 
The fruit was of remarkably fine quality. At Mecca is located 
another government Experimental Station, and here promising 
work is being done in the propagation of dates. 


This is a creation of Luther 
gc coimises to Be vf. E SPINELESS CACTUS 


such value to the arid regions that we call attention to it. It 
isa great stock food, and its almost incredible growth, on barren 
lands and without irrigation, promises a great addition to the 
forage resources of desert regions. 

Within two miles of the town of Coachella is now being con- 
ducted a most interesting agricultural experiment. The ‘Thornless 
Cactus Farming Company has here undertaken the propagation 
of the famous Burbank spineless cactus, which gives promise of 
revolutionizing the raising of stock forage in the arid regions 
of the southwest. It is said that a growth of an inch and a half 
a day has been made during the past season by the spineless 
cactus, and that it is fulfilling the remarkable claims made for it 
as a forage crop to be raised without irrigation. It is claimed 
that 250 tons to the acre can be cut per year from this plant 
of the desert. E. J. Peabody, is president of this company and 
the farm is in charge of Frank N. Doud, whose postoffice address 
is Coachella. ! 

Luther Burbank says that the spineless cactus will make 
millions of acres of land, now unirrigable, produce more fodder 
than the rich meadow lands. 


cy Cantaloupes ready to start for the breakfast tables of epicures. 
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A branch of the Southern Pacific 
Railway starts from the main line from Petit eerie 
Los Angeles to El Paso at Imperial Junc- 
tion, at the head of this wonderful valley, and extends down 
through its center to the international boundary line. At the 
present time large crews of men are engaged in building the Inter- 
California Railroad, extending from the southern terminus of the 
Imperial Valley branch of the Southern Pacific southeasterly from 
Calexico and Mexicala, through Mexican territory, to a connectione 
with the main line of the Southern Pacific at a point near Yuma. 
The first section of this road is now in readiness for operation, 
and the entire line will be completed and in operation within a 
few months. 

An independent steam railway line, the Holton Interurban 
Railway, extends from El Centro to Holtville. Plans are dis- 
cussed for the extension of either steam or electric lines from 
El Centro to Silsbee, and from Brawley to points tributary to 
that town. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country named, have been prepared 
with great care from notes and data gathered by local agents with a special eye to fullness and ac- 
euracy. They are up-to-date hand books, profusely illustrated from the best photographs, and 
form a series invaluable to the tourist, settler and the investor. They will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, on receipt of five cents each. 12 cents for three or fifteen cents for the first four named. 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Tue SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Tue Coast CountTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 

CaLirornia SouTH OF TEHACHAPI. 

CALIFORNIA FIisHING, 5 cents. 

GovERNMENT LANDS IN NevapA, 5 cents. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA—THE KLAMATH Country, 5 cents. 
Tue New Arizona, 5 cents. 

Tue New Nevapa, 5 cents. 

WaysIDE Notes ALoNnG THE SunsEr Route. 

THE IMPERIAL VALLEY, 

SrprRA CREST AND CANYON (In Preparation). 

Norru or THe Bay Counties, CALIFORNIA (In Preparation). 


The following publications, most of which are illustrated, will be sent free of charge, but one 
cent for each in stamps should be enclosed for postage: 


Bic Tree Fouper. Lake Tanor Resorts, folder. 
CALIFORNIA CLIMATIC Map, folder. YosEMITE VALLEY. 

Coot SEA BREEZEs. Bia TREE PRIMER. 

CAMPER’S PARADISE. : ORANGE PRIMER. 

CALIFORNIA FOR THE HOMEMAKER. PRUNE PRIMER. 

Eat Cairornia FRvIT. SerrLer's PRIMER. 


- Sunset Macazine—A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine dealing with land and seas 
beyond the Rockies. 192 to 224 pages every month of the best Western stories and descriptive 
articles. The Magazine is noted for its beautiful illustrations. Annual subscription $1.50, including 
two beautiful pictures, in colors, of Pacific Coast points of interest, ready for framing. 15 cents per 
copy at all news stands. Send for sample copy. 


Requests should be addressed to Cuas. S. Fux, Passenger Traffic Manager, SouTHERN Paciric, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country named, 
have been prepared with great care from notes and data gathered by local agents, 
with a special eye to fullness and accuracy. They are up-to-date handbooks, pro- 
fusely illustrated from the best photographs, and form a series invaluable to the 
tourist, settler and the investor. They will be sent to any address, postage paid, on 
receipt of five cents each. Twelve cents for three or fifteen cents for the first 
four named. : 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE Coast COUNTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA, SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI. 

CALIFORNIA FISHING, 5 cents. 

GOVERNMENT LaANnps IN NEvapa, 5 cents. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA—THE KLAMATH COUNTRY, 5 cents. 
Tue New Arizona, 5 cents. 

Tue New NeEvapa, 5 cents. 

WaysipE Notes ALONG THE SUNSET Route (In Preparation.) 
TuHeE IMPERIAL VALLEY (In Preparation.) 

NortuH Bay Countries, CALIFORNIA. 

SIERRA CrEST AND Canyon (In Preparation.) 


The following publications, most of which are illustrated, will be sent free of 
charge, but. one cent for each should be enclosed for postage: 


Bic TREE Fouper. Lake TAHOE Resorts, folder. 
CALIFORNIA Ciimatic Map, folder. YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

Coot SEA BREEZES. Bic Tree PRIMER. 
CAMPER’S PARADISE. ORANGE PRIMER. 

CALIFORNIA FOR THE HOMEMAKER. PRUNE PRIMER. 


Eat CALIFORNIA FRUIT. SETTLERS’ PRIMER. 


Sunset Macazine—A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine dealing with 
land and seas beyond the Rockies. 192 to 224 pages every month of the best 
Western stories and descriptive articles. The Magazine is noted for its beautiful 
illustrations. Annual subscription $1.50, including two beautiful pictures, in colors, 
of Pacific Coast points of interest, ready for framing. 15 cents per copy at all news 
stands. Send for sample copy. 


Requests should be addressed to Cuas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
SouTHERN Paciric, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The New Nevada 


The agricultural resources of Nevada deserve the attention 
of every man who tills the soil and who looks to the West for 
a home. It has been so long considered a mining region and 
its history has been so identified with the production of the 
precious metals that it has hardly been thought of as a farmer’s 
land. Considerable attention has been paid to stock raising 
from an early date, but it was not until the general govern- 
ment undertook the construction of great irrigating works in 
Nevada that the interest of farmers was widely arrested, and 
inquiries began to be made about soil and climate and the range 
of production. It is our purpose to anticipate such inquiries 
as the homeseeker who does not know this inter-mountain region 
would naturally make, and to answer them honestly and as fully 
as possible. There is no wisdom in deception. Exaggerated 
statements react. Misrepresentation leads to disappointment and 
loss, and could not in the highest way serve the ends we seek, 
which is the development and settlement of the State by an 
agricultural population. The facts about Nevada’s soil and 
climate, its irrigation waters, and its markets will make their 
way, and it is upon the facts here presented that we base our 
conviction of the rapid and permanent growth of the State. 


N AciatN E It is to be based upon agriculture. 
evadas New Era That there are new mining interests 
and continual developments which promise to eclipse the 
splendor of the “bonanza” days, and which show how broad 
and rich is Nevada’s mineral zone, but hastens the development 
of the State by attracting capital and interesting farmers who 
see 1n prosperous mining towns a promising home market. 
The American has vigor and adaptability; he knows a good 
thing when he sees it, and he is quick to act, and today Nevada 
is taking on new life. The wonderful mining developments 
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unite in point of time with the digging of great canals and the 
taking up of irrigable tracts, and every branch of industry and 
achievement is feeling the pulse of new life. Soon great areas 
of wild land will be converted into diversified farms and orchards 
of fine fruit, and the plains and valleys of Nevada will be the 
homes of thousands of prosperous and enterprising farmers. 


Always the permanent growth of cities, of manufactures 
and of commerce rests back upon the land. When the country 
fills up with farmers and the homes of farmers; when fields and 
orchards begin to yield support for the population, then the 
prosperity of towns and cities is assured. But in Nevada 
the extension of the farming interests waited upon the coming 
of an “irrigation age.” It was useless to multiply small farms 
until water could be had to insure the growth of crops, and 
this in turn waited for government action. Convictions about 
the value of our arid lands had to grow; the wisdom of arti- 
ficial irrigation had to make its way; the lessons of experience 
had to be conned; the Anglo-Saxon had to unlearn some 
prejudices against cloudless skies and scanty rainfall. We were 
accustomed to depend upon the bounty of the clouds; all of our 
systems of laws, our customs and our traditions were based upon 
an ample rainfall, and had to do with drainage rather than 
irrigation. We were not used to dry and elevated plateaus, 
but to the valleys, the prairies, and the rolling country of the 
Middle West, and the hills of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
England. The habits and customs of a people are not changed 
in a day or a decade. It takes time. And when little by little, 
through long years, the value of irrigation had made its way 
into our convictions, and the general government was ready to 
take up the problem of supplying water for the arid lands, a 
new era was at hand. 


H TEA We are cautioned not to judge from 
Ow PPpears appearances. But the wife and mother— 
certainly the girls and boys who think of coming to this West- 
ern country, will want to know how it looks. For the average 
man who must earn a living for the family, scenery does not 
count. He wants to know what the soil will produce, and what 
a quarter section of it is worth, but to the woman who is to 
stay by the home and beautify it, however humble, by little 
adornments within, and a few flowers without, how the country 
looks will be a first question. 
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THE NEW NEVADA / 


Nevada is not attractive to the eye. It looks forbidding to 
those accustomed to summer showers, where grass covers every 
inch of soil, or forests weave their verdure over the hilltops. 
Here there are but few trees. The low hills and uncultivated 
plains are covered by the gray sage-brush, and this humble 
fragrant “dusty miller” looking shrub helps to give the color 
key to the landscape. It is gray. There is much volcanic ash, 
and the appearance of a desert. 

But Nevada has a fascination of its own which is hard to 
analyze. The writer of these paragraphs made his first home 
in the Silver State, and is familiar with its gray hills and 
plains, and after many years the memory of it is full of sunshine. 
After 30 years I hark back to the clear skies, the genial climate, 
the pale high key of the landscape of Nevada. It is a land 
apart, unique in its appearance, and I can testify to an interest 
in it which I am at a loss to define. They have a saying 
in Nevada that “one who has once lived in it can never die 
unless he returns to it,’ and the saying has a deep root in 
the country itself. Its freedom, its larger life, its independence 
may help to explain the fascination, but it is certain that 
having lived here a few years one is rarely inclined to return 
to the older communities. 


Tks Si The area of Nevada is 112,190 square miles, or over 
S 1ze 71,000,000 acres. This makes it more than 2,500 
square miles greater than the combined areas of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Delaware, West Virginia, New Jersey and Rhode Island. : 
It is only by such comparisons that we can realize the vast- 
ness of the region, and begin to measure its possibilities in 
mineral and agricultural wealth, and the population it may con- 
tain. At present the population does not exceed 90,000. 


’ The Sierra Nevada Mountains 
Piageaiyeical ASpectS © ¢5-m the. western boundary of 
Nevada for more than three hundred miles, and between that 
and the Rocky Mountains lies what is known as the Great Basin. 
It is rather a lofty plateau, the average elevation being more 
than 4,000 feet above the sea. 

The general surface of Nevada is a table-land, high enough 
to have a fine invigorating air as of mountain regions, but 
without the cold winters of the East, the blizzards of the North- 
west or even the snows of the higher altitudes of the West. 
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It is traversed by low ranges of mountains, though separate 
peaks may reach from 9,000 to 12,000 feet. Between these in- 
terior mountains lie valleys ranging from one mile to twenty-five 
miles wide, the most of them easily cultivated and wonderfully 
productive. 

These valleys are threaded by numerous rivers, the Truckee, 
Carson, Walker, Humboldt, Owyhee and others, and these val- 
leys, with their wealth of water constitute the chief agricultural 
resources of the State. There are several lakes of considerable 
size, and these receive the waters of the principal rivers. As 
they have no outlet to the sea, their level is maintained by evap- 
oration, a fact which suggests the extreme dryness of the air and 
means comfort at once for the man in the fields in summer, 
and for the invalid in the house. 

In the midst of the general grayness of volcanic ash and 
white sage, the fields of luxuriant alfalfa are wonderfully at- 
tractive, and the meadows and wheat fields and cultivated farms, 
with their groups of fruit or shade trees seem more homelike 
than in other lands. Wherever the desert has blossomed with 
the homes of men you feel the beauty the more deeply by contrast. 
Whatever is crude and wild in nature seems to be waiting for 
the home, and the touch of the human hand. This is as truly 
the land of the sun as California or Arizona, and what the 
valleys are in part, what the green Truckee Meadows are, what 
the thriving farms of Lovelock or the cool fragrant oasis of 
the railroad station at Humboldt are, these vast areas will be 
when the transforming water is led over them. Much of 
Nevada is called desert. We remember the word in the old 
school geographies, but the regions covered by that word in our 
boyhood days have long been corn and wheat countries, rich 
and beautiful from cultivation. 

We all ‘inherit some prejudices. Our ancestors came from 
humid regions, and began life ,in the East by hewing out 
the forests. When they began to move westward, they sought 
out the wooded lands, and they said with confidence, that “land 
that won’t grow trees won’t grow anything.” They soon got 
over that. They learned that the prairie was rich, often better 
than the timbered lands. And we are learning that the desert 
is rich. We recall the fact that the ancient civilizations occu- 
pied the deserts of the old world—Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, the 
classic lands of the Carthaginians and the Moors. “The glories 
of antiquity sprang from the heart of the desert” history says, 
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and: Utah and Colorado are examples in our day of arid lands 
made the home of prosperous thousands. Under volcanic ash 
Nevada miners are finding ledges of gold, and under the sage- 
brush or the gray waste of centuries farmers are discovering 
a wealth of soil, and rich harvests will presently transform 
the whole aspect of the land. “Arid countries are always rich 
countries when irrigated,’ and the reason is simple: the potash, 
lime, magnesia, and sulphuric acid has not been washed out 
of the soil. It is all here to make the fields gay with harvests. 


; You have not thought of the Silver 
What It Will Grow State as a land for. the farmer, but 


it is. The new Nevada will base its prosperity upon its agricul- 
ture. Miners come and go, but the land abides, and to the soil 
we must all go for our supplies of daily bread. The permanent 
prosperity of a State is built upon its agriculture, and the quality 
of its products is an index of its future development. 

It is very true that hardly more than a sample of what 
the soil and climate of Nevada can produce has been raised 
as yet, but at every great Exposition held for forty years enough 
has been on exhibition to show the quality which may be 
expected. Few people realize that Nevada touches the Colorado 
River at latitude 35 degrees, which crosses the State of South 
Carolina; that Lincoln County can raise cotton, oranges and 
raisins, and that the first ripe figs received at the Columbian 
Exposition came from there in July, 1893. Further north the 
colder winters give that nurture to the vegetable and flavor to 
the fruit that seems to be impossible in the warmer regions. 

Nevada has been called “an ash heap with streaks of silver 
through it,’ but as a matter of fact the territory within her 
borders has some of the richest soil upon the globe, and where 
it can be reached by an adequate water supply the crops are 
never-failing, the quality the finest and the yield far greater than 
in the rainy States. Her soil is largely volcanic, and its strength 
has not been dissipated by the showers of ages, but lies ripening 
in the sun waiting for the plow. 

~No country in the world yields to intense cultivation as does 


one with a volcanic soil under irrigation. 

Nevada wheat is superior, with a full rich 
The Cereals kernel and a clean bright straw, free from 
smut or rust. The average throughout the State is about 30— 
perhaps 35—bushels of wheat to the acre. The Experiment 
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Station Farm connected with the State University, and located 
at Reno, has produced 67 bushels per acre, and one man at Love- 
lock testifies that he once harvested 75 bushels to the acre on a 
field that had but one thorough irrigation. The demand at home 
is so great that it makes a better market than can be had by ship- 
ping out in competition with other States. The mining camps 
scattered through the hills in every county, the logging camps 
and sawmills, the big sheep and cattle ranges, consume much 
more than can be produced, and Utah as well as California are 
drawn upon constantly. This is true not only of wheat and flour, 
but of all kinds of farm produce. 

I met Professor Gordon H. True of the faculty of the State 
University on the Experiment Farm and saw his notes touching 
crops for the current year (1906). Wheat yielded, on their plots, 
from 45 to 55 bushels per acre; barley, 53 to 58; oats, 99 to 123. 
Some experiments were made with winter barley without irri- 
gation, the yield being 22 bushels. As the average for the coun- 
try is but 14 bushels, the returns were considered good and worth 
the attention of farmers in localities where water is not available. 


Seeds and Alfalfa seed is already furnished to the trade, 
Wesetahl and onion seed of all the finest varieties could 
egetableS be furnished by the ton. Potatoes have more 
than a local celebrity, and from the nature of the soil, do 
exceptionally well. They have a reputation, even in California. 
Large quantities cross the mountains to Sacramento and San 
Francisco, and because their quality is superior and they ship 
well, many go to the Hawaiian Islands. Nevada potatoes have 
been described as “little bunches of meal done up in clean, 
bright sacks.” Turnips here have the mountain flavor and all 
of the products of the soil are of superior quality. All kinds of 
garden vegetables are grown easily and abundantly. Every- 
thing that grows in a temperate climate grows readily in these 
elevated valleys and plateaus wherever water can be supplied. 
In the lower and central divisions of the Humboldt basin, hops 
yield heavily and corn, peas, beans and sweet potatoes do well. 
Yet it should be noted that corn is not grown commercially. 
This is due chiefly to the cool nights of summer, and to an 
occasional frost in mid-season. One thinks that “better farming” 
will produce corn successfully, and Professor Gordon H. True, 
of the Experiment Farm, says that ‘ ‘small areas put into corn 
will, in the long run, prove profitable.” He thinks the crop 
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“sufficiently sure to justify its use as a silage crop,” for dairy 
feeding, and adds that the Experiment Station is working for an 
early developing corn. 


For hogs barley is commonly fed, but careful farming will 
produce corn for hardening pork for market almost anywhere 
in the State. 


Alfalf Alfalfa is the great forage crop in Nevada, as else- 
alla where. Nowhere is a field of alfalfa so attractive 
in its vivid green and its luxuriant growth as amid the gray vol- 
canic ashes of these plains. And nowhere in the West is diversi- 
fied farming more profitable than in Northern Nevada. The 
products of human labor in this field will always be in demand. 
Hard times may come, and buying may be greatly curtailed in 
other directions, but there is no stopping the demand for food. 
Cattle ranges do not yield forage all the year save in favored 
localities, and this creates a demand for hay. Alfalfa can be 
cut two and three times per year, and yields from 3 to 4 tons. 
In the stack it is worth from $5 to $8 per ton, and the 
rancher can count on $15 to $25 annual profit on each acre that 
he cultivates. In other crops grown the yield averages higher 
than in States farther East, even higher than in the Mississippi 
Valley, and in quality is superior. 


Nati G The forage plants of this region are of two 
ative Tasses classes: one growing on moist valley lands 
and the other on dry sandy uplands. On the former will be 
found bluejoint grass, burr clover, red top, Kentucky blue-grass, 
rush, squaw-grass and wild pea. On the uplands, plains and 
mountains the famous bunch grass of the West is found, grow- 
ing, as its name implies, in bunches or stools from 6 to 18 
inches high, its fine straw standing upright and loaded with 
seed. It possesses great fat-producing qualities. Here, too, 
grows the wild rye-grass, held in high estimation by the stock- 
man. It grows much taller than bunch-grass. Perhaps no other 
wild forage equals it for dairy pasturage. It is excellent food 
both summer and winter and produces milk and butter of the 
finest flavor and quality. 

Even the sage-plant is held in high esteem as a winter 
forage plant, and is eaten with great relish by all kinds of 
range stock. It is very nutritious and bears close grazing with- 
out injury. 


A typical Nevada ranch scene near Hazen, Nevada. 
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Breeders of fine animals and race-horse men have found that 
the nutritive quality of mountain hay and grain is far in excess 
of that raised in States having a lower general elevation. 


The Culture of the “4 study of the bulletins prepared by 
S act the Agricultural Experiment Station 

ugar-bee of the Nevada University shows the 
results of eight years’ successive work, and demonstrates beyond 
question that sugar-beets of high quality can be grown here, 
and grown in quantity in several sections sufficient for factory 
supply. In the Lovelock Valley alone it is reported that 20,000 
or 30,000 acres of rich and fertile land could be obtained for 
beet culture. In addition the water of the Humboldt is avail- 
able, and limerock is abundant near by. Carson Valley has also 
a soil quite well adapted to beet culture, with good water and 
limerock. Mason Valley, the Truckee Meadows near Reno, 
Ruby Valley in South Elko County, and Battle Mountain Dis- 
trict in Humboldt County are all reported on favorably by the 
careful scientists of the Experiment Station. Prof. N. E. Wilson 
of the State University says our soils are all very strong in 
the elements of plant food necessary for beet growth. ‘This, 
together with the almost cloudless sky and bright sunshine * * * 
makes this State an ideal section for beet production. Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, Chief Chemist of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, says that “a large portion of the State of Nevada * * * 
lies within the thermal area suitable to beet culture. * * * 
Nevada should become a beet-producing State. The establish- - 
ment of this agricultural industry could not fail to be of immense 
benefit to the commonwealth. There is no other State in which 
the reports are more favorable. * * * The uniform excellence 
of the samples cannot be the result of accident, but must have 
been due to the favorable influences of Nevada’s soil and 
climate.” 

The Experiment Station submits a map (Bulletin No. 43) 
which shows the section of the State “where beets have been 
grown and where they may be expected to grow in great per- 
fection.” It is only a question of a little time when this industry 
will be added to the attractions of Nevada for the farmer, and 
to the wealth of the State. 

The filling up of the State will shortly provide a beet-sugar 
factory, and lands adapted to the culture of the beet will be 
cultivated for this profitable crop. 


Conditions in Northern Nevada are excellent for 
this fruit. 


An apple orchard near Reno. 
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: ; This industry is yet in its infancy here. 
Fruit Growing Yet enough ats eres planted in es small 
way to demonstrate the success of fruit growing. Apples are 
remarkable for their quality and took first premium at New 
Orleans in 1885 and 1886, and at the Columbian Exposition in 
1893. They have fine form and color, superior flavor and good 
keeping qualities. Throughout a large portion of Northern 
Nevada conditions of soil and climate are suitable for the 
apple, and if right varieties are planted, orchards of this fruit 
in commercial quantities will prove very profitable. It is only 
necessary to choose the right locality and the marketable variety. 
I saw on the Experiment Farm four acres of apple trees three 
years old, as thrifty, as clean and bright of bark and as full of 
color in the leaf as could be produced anywhere, and I saw 
apples in Reno, produced about four miles out, that in size, in 
color and quality could not easily be excelled. There is a good 
income in a hundred localities for the man who will plant apple 
orchards .of the right kind, and in the right place, avoiding 
depressions into which the cold air drains. Pears, too, and 
plums, prunes, cherries, peaches and even apricots of the greatest 
excellence are raised. Thus far the culture has been chiefly 
along the base of the Sierra, but sheltered valleys in other parts 
of the State will produce the hardy fruits successfully, and there 
is a large demand for them right at home. 

All the Eastern varieties of grapes do well, and of the 
small fruits, currants, strawberries, blackberries and raspberries 
find their natural home here. The latter do especially well, 
being very prolific, finely fiavored and of remarkable solidity. 
The home market for all that can be produced will always be 
good. 

All fruits here have a high color, owing to the sunshine, the 
altitude, and perhaps to certain mineral elements in the soil. 
There are localities in Nevada that will produce as fine an apple 
as can be grown, and no industry promises better if the place 
be chosen wisely, and the right apple planted. 

In the dry air of the elevated region fungous diseases do not 
thrive, and the yield is excellent. Plant commercial varieties, 
produce a good article, pack them wisely, and the profit will 
take care of itself. 
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OP Sa Large areas in Nevada are suitable only for 
Stock-Raising stock ranges, and the number of cattle, 
sheep, and Angora goats in Nevada is great. One company 
in the northeast corner of the State have perhaps 50,000 
breeding cattle and put up never less than 15,000 tons of hay 
for winter use. Much is left on the stalk, cured as it stands 
in the field, where it is just as useful and more convenient. The 
work of this vast ranch requires about 500 saddle horses and 
150 work horses. 

Sheep are also raised in great numbers in Nevada, and the 
Angora goat is at home in the hills. It is prolific, hardy, cares 
for itself in summer, and in winter requires only a shed open 
to the south, and a little fodder or rough forage. It is more 
intelligent than the sheep, and defends itself from dogs. The 
mutton is good, the pelt is used for glove-making and the mohair 
commands a good price, so that a flock of goats is profitable. 

This industry has long been prosecuted here and Nevada 
has some of the finest grade Angoras in the United States. 

“Things never looked better with us,” said Governor Sparks 
of Nevada, in an interview. -“Of course we have no corn out 
in Nevada to feed cattle, but the alfalfa that we are raising there 
is about as good as corn, and with a little oil-meal to finish 
with we can produce as good beef as can be had in the corn belt 
districts. Range feed is plentiful with us this season and the 
owners of range cattle are in good shape all over that country. 
We are some distance from the eastern markets, but in recent 
years there has sprung up on the Pacific Coast a good demand 
for all kinds of meats. But a good many cattle and a con- 
siderable number of sheep raised in Nevada are now being 
shipped to Kansas City market every year, and when better 
shipping facilities can be had more will go there. Alfalfa is the 
green feed with us and blue-grass grows there as well as in Mis- 
souri. Of course all these feeds are raised under irrigation and 
wherever water can be had we can raise anything in Nevada.” 

If it be said that the stock ranges are generally occupied, 
this should be kept in mind: that as lands come under irriga- 
tion the alfalfa field will become the chief reliance of the stock- 
grower, and fat cattle will go from the field and the stable, 
rather than from the range. That is to say, the methods of 
soiling—of cutting and feeding—rather than of pasturing, will 
prevail. What the farm produces will be fed to the cattle, and 
the farm will become a manufactory, turning raw material into 
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On the Experimental Fruit Farm at the University of Nevada, where effective 
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food for the market. There is money in it. This will be the 
- stock-raising of the future—and of Nevada. 


Today no business in the State 
os seemed Industry of Nevada offers better induce- 


ments for large and permanent 
revenue than the creamery. It is a business that is not 
overdone in any region. The demand for dairy products in 
the State alone cannot be met by the four or five cream- 
eries now in the State, and hundreds of tons of butter are 
shipped into the State from Northern California and from Utah. 
The industry is in its infancy and although it is being developed 
there are numerous valleys in the State within easy reach of 
transportation facilities which can profitably support one or 
two first-class creameries. The very conditions which give 
Nevada beef its wide reputation for grain, flavor and texture, 
namely: Sunshine, alfalfa and natural bunch-grass, are ideal con- 
ditions for practical and successful dairying. Nevada creamery 
butter today demands and brings from two to three cents more, 
upon the California market, than most of the native product. 
Analysis shows it to be above the average in the requirements 
of chemical composition. 

This is also true of the dairy butters, which compare favor- 
ably with those of the Elgin district, and the noted Connecticut 
Valley. 

There is room for much expansion of this industry in 
Nevada, and as lands come under the irrigating ditch the 
dairies will multiply. Feed—the alfalfa fields—good pasture, 
mountain water and a desirable temperature are factors in this 
industry, and they are here. There is no quicker and surer 
way of “getting a start” in a new country. Alfalfa is quickly 
grown and with a few cows an income is at once secured. 

The Nevada Experiment Station will, at all times, be pleased 
to give information concerning this industry in its several phases. 


The Experiment This is noticed in connection with the 
F University on another page, but we 

arm want to call attention to the value of 
this practical school of the farmer. The settler need not experi- 
ment. He cannot afford to. This little farm, managed by experts 
on scientific principles, will do it for him. Here time is given to 
‘study, to testing soils and seeds, grains and grasses, fruit and 
roots, cows and horses, for Nevada soil and climate. The 
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cultivation is thorough. I never saw better. The alfalfa, just 
cut and cocked up, had a floor clean as a pavement, and not a 
weed was in the hay. The orchard was a model of cleanliness, 
good tilth and fine growth. The Percheron horses were bred 
for the farm and the Holstein cows were magnificent examples 
of what the farmer wants in his field. The settler will do well 
to keep in touch with this institution. It is just on the edge 
of Reno and exists to help the men who are to till the soil of 
the State. Visit it; ask of it information. 


Irrigation This is the most important feature of the 
Seen d agricultural life of the State, and the far- 
in Nevada mer’s interest in Nevada turns about the 
work which the Reclamation Service is doing. The agricultural 
development of Nevada may be said to begin with the irrigation 
works of the general government. These show the faith of the 
government in the soil and climate of Nevada, and they make 
possible an era of small farms. With the advent of the 40- and 
80-acre farmers we can look for a large increase of population 
and a great change in the appearance of large districts of country. 


What the Government The first work of the government 
Is Doing engineers under the new Recla- 


mation law, was the construction 
of what is known as the “Truckee-Carson Irrigation Project.” 
This is located in Western Nevada. The waters of the two rivers, 
the Carson and the Truckee, run to waste in the early summer, 
and are lost in the inland lakes or sinks by evaporation. The 
scheme of the engineers provides for turning the waters of one 
river to supplement the flow of the other, the flood-waters of 
the Truckee being turned into large reservoirs on the Carson 
River. The total storage capacity of these reservoirs will be 
1,375,000 acre-feet, from which can be drawn annually, if needed, 
not less than 830,000 acre-feet. By “acre-feet” the engineers 
mean water to cover so many acres one foot deep. The plan 
contemplates the reclamation of 350,000 acres, so that the water 
supply is ample. 

At present this system of irrigation is completed to the 
extent of being ready to deliver water to about 100,000 acres of 
land, of which some 25,000 acres are being actually irrigated. 
There are on the land many bona fide settlers, and many have 
filed on land which they have not yet occupied. There are now 
about one thousand farms awaiting settlement, and the certainty 
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of a great farming community is clearly indicated. ‘That all 
will be successful or contented is too much to expect, but the 
terms are easy, the soil rich, the water abundant, and the thrifty 
and enterprising will soon pay for a home and have a good 
income. 

The Government has established an Experiment Farm near 
Fallon, and this will be a great practical help to the farmer, fur- 
nishing information about all kinds of crops. 


Government The faith of the government is thus shown 
ee hice in the worth of Nevada for agriculture, and 

behind the man who comes to farm these 
lands stands the honor of the nation. There is no speculation; 
there will be no shortage of water, and every condition invites 
the confidence and co-operation of the home-seeker. The gov- 
ernment has entered upon the greatest work of the kind it has 
ever undertaken and its success is absolutely assured. 

But it will take time. Several years will be required to 
demonstrate the wisdom of the undertaking. Meantime the 
land is being taken up, and under conditions. which assure the 
farmer of fair treatment and prevent at once extortionate rates 
for water or monopoly of land. The farm unit under the 
Truckee-Carson project is 80 acres. This means that this is all 
that the government will furnish water to for an individual 
owner. But the new settler will be protected. His neighbor 
cannot steal his water supply, as a government official will have 
charge of the apportioning. The flow of the river will cause him 
no anxiety for his later needs, for the reservoirs above will take 
care of that. He need concern himself simply with the dis- 
tribution of water on his own fields. This is an almost ideal 
condition. Compared with the haphazard farming where the 
vagrant clouds afford moisture, this is certainty, the farmer 
being delivered, under these clear skies, from all care about the 
weather. 

The intending settler should note two or three things: 


1. That the cost of water is not arbitrarily fixed, but is 
based upon the cost of preparing the irrigating works. This 
has been done in the most substantial manner, with a view to 
reducing the cost of maintenance to the lowest hgure. The 
actual cost of the system only is spread upon the land. 


2. The government expects this original outlay to be paid 
by the settler. While time is given, without interest, yet the 


A section of the completed canal of the Truckee-Carson project. 
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installments must be paid regularly or no title will be given to 
the land. Failure to pay any two installments subjects the entry 
to cancellation and forfeits money paid. 

3. The Reclamation Service will advise men who have 
no experience in the use of water for irrigating, and who are 
willing to learn. Under the direction of experts the man 
without practical knowledge will stand as good a show as others, 
and all questions of how and when to irrigate and what and when 
to plant will be answered. We were assured at headquarters at 
Hazen that the experts of the service would stand by the settler 
and aid him in starting right. 

An Experiment Farm has been set apart and will show in 
object lessons what can be done and how to do it. Attention 
will immediately be given to growing trees for use on farms, 
to determine the kind best suited to this region. Trees for wind- 
breaks, for shade and fuel, will quickly change the face of the 
country. 


Character of The lands to be irrigated in the Carson Sink 
Pend Valley are in the main sandy loams with some 
ands volcanic ash and fine silt deposited of old in 
still water. Here was the Lake Lahontan of a past geologic age, 
and all the land designed for irrigation is good and productive, 
as shown by farms in the valley which have been cultivated for 
more than forty years. 
The general conditions are those of Salt Lake Valley, Utah, 
and the crops produced there will thrive here. 


Extent of About 70 per cent is public land, subject 
Bra ietand to entry under the homestead law, and the 
I ae dag aca balance is in private ownership. But all 


private lands not now under irrigation will be placed on the 
market, the valuations ranging from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. ‘ 


Homestead Any unmarried person over twenty-one years 
: of age, or any head of a family, who is, or 

Rights has declared intenion to become, a _ citizen 
of the United States, who has not used his or her homestead 
right, or who is not the owner of 160 acres of land, can file on 
any one of these tracts. 

Title to land cannot be acquired until all payments for water 
have been made. 

Residence must be established on land within six months 
after filing thereon, and must be continuous thereafter. 
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Pavace Lands These being purchased with a view to water 

supply will be charged for water supply 
exactly as the public lands, the fixed charge by the government 
being based on the actual cost of supplying reservoirs, canals, 
maintenance and operating expenses. 


The charge fixed by the Secretary of the 
Cost of Water Interior is $30.00 per acre of land sus- 
ceptible of irrigation, payable in ten annual installments of not 
less than $3.00, without interest. There is also a charge madé 
for the maintenance and operation of the canal system. This 
charge is based on the actual cost of keeping up the canals and 
for year 1908 is 40 cents per acre. Title will be given when the 
last payment is made at end of ten years or, when, a major 
portion of the land being paid for, the system shall pass to the 
owners of the irrigated lands and be maintained at their expense 
under such organization as may be acceptable to the Secretary 
of Interior. 


Cost of Land |!" the case of public lands the charge is for 

. water alone, but government fees for filing 
are the usual ones, being $6.50 for a 40-acre farm and $8.00 for 
an 80-acre farm. If the filing is within the limits of the railroad 
grant the fee is $8.00 for a 40-acre tract and $11.00 for an 
80-acre farm. If the filing is made before the United States 
Commissioner at Fallon his fee is $1.00. Private lands without 
water right may be secured at from $5.00 to $20.00 per acre, 
depending upon the location, soil and other things. Private lands 
in cultivation with vested water rights may be secured at from 
$30.00 to $75.00 per acre, depending upon impreyements, location 
and other things. 


Pacividiunal The limit of an individual’s holding of irri- 

: gable land is 80 acres, and entries are limited 
Holdings to from 40 to 80 acres. This will seem small 
to many Eastern men, but irrigation means intensive farming. A 
small farm, well tilled, is good practical sense. In Utah, in the 
great valleys about Logan, Ogden and Salt Lake City the average 
size of a farm is fifteen acres and the owners are very pros- 
perous. With similar climate and _ soil conditions Western 
Nevada farmers will find 40 acres enough for comfort and 80 
acres all that can be cared for properly. 
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Rie ee Irrigation began in Nevada a 
Irrigation Not New little over fifty years ago when 
the rush to the gold mines of California brought thousands 
over the plains and deserts. Where the overland trails met and 
followed the natural waterways trading-posts were established. 
The posts on the mountain streams on the eastern slopes of the 
Sierra were especially prosperous. The creeks were easily 
diverted to flood the adjoining lands, and vegetables, hay and 
grain brought such fabulous prices that many turned their 
attention to farming. 

Later the lands along the main rivers were taken up and 

irrigated by means of simple ditches. In all of the valleys so 
much land is now under irrigation that the summer flow is not 
sufficient for present needs. Storage of the flood waters and a 
better system of distributing canals are necessary to the reclama- 
tion of the irrigable area, and these are planned for in the 
Truckee-Carson project. 
Examples of irrigation can be seen as practiced by the 
Indians today on the Walker River Reservation in Southwestern 
Nevada. The Piutes have produced about $6,000 worth of 
alfalfa yearly, and such farming as they do is by irrigation. 

One of the oldest settled valleys in the State is Mason 
Valley in Lyon County. Here irrigation has long been practiced 
and the little valley, perhaps 20 miles long, is full of prosperous 
homes. Smith Valley, a little farther south, is also privately 
irrigated. 

So that the Truckee-Carson project is not an experiment, 
and the man from humid regions need not be afraid of irrigation 
as if it were a new thing under the sun. It is the oldest method 
of farming. 

- We anticipate some questions which will be asked, and 
answer them fully, but briefly. 


Questions and Are Apes reclaimed lands isolated? 

o. Hazen is on the main overland 
Answers line of the Southern Pacific, with a popu- 
lation of 300. Fallon is the county seat, with 1,000 people. It is 
reached by a short branch of the Southern Pacific. Post-offices 
are located at Leetville, St. Clair and Hill. Fallon will probably 
have 3,000 people within a year, and will become a town of from 
5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. There are opportunities here for 
building up a good business in many lines. 
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~-a-- Is there alkali in the soil of the irrigable lands? 

Not in harmful quantity, and its use is guarded against by 

a complete system of drainage. 
» Is there any hardpan? 

No. The soils are very deep and uniform. 

Is cultivation difficult? 

Not at all. The soil is pliable and easily worked. 

What is the native vegetation? 

Sage-brush covers most of the lands. It does not indicate 
alkali, but is an evidence of fertile soils. It is readily dragged 
down and generally out of the ground by a team and drag, as 
a piece of railroad iron or car rail. Greasewood and rabbit 
brush is here and there, and cottonwood and willows grow along 
the streams. 

Is the land level? 

The valley is flat-bottomed. Large areas are very level and 
other. areas slightly rolling. 

How much capital should one have? 

Perhaps $2,000. . Few are likely to succeed with less, though 
a man of energy and resource can get on with $1,000, finding 
work at good wages for the Reclamation Service. 

How about water for the house? 

Good well water is obtained in the valley at from 10 to 20 
and in a few places 50 feet. 

What special opportunities are there in the valley? 

Truck farming, orcharding, small fruit growing, nursery and 
seed growing, horse and mule breeding and stock for dairy. 

What wages are paid? 

Common labor, $2.25; skilled, $4 to $5. Farm hands secure 
$45 per month with board. 


Markets and In order to feel secure in the fruits of 
T y their industry the prudent man wants to 
ransportation know what markets are open to him. 
Nevada is already headquarters on the Pacific Coast for fine 
mutton and beef, which are sent out by the trainload almost 
every month in the year, and long before her agricultural possi- 
bilities are reached she will be an exporter of all kinds of 
farm produce. What hope has she for reaching the markets of 
the world, will be the question of every inquirer. 
Well, Nevada is as close to tide water as Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Kentucky or Tennessee. The markets of Europe 
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are as close to her as to the farmers of Ohio, mileage on the 
ocean not counting much once your produce is at the dock. Then 
there are the markets of the Orient, which are undeveloped and 
are absorbing more and more of the products of the farms of 
the Western coast States. With the growing towns within her 
own borders, the local market is an excellent one. 

The local markets in a country full of mining camps will 
always be good. A large non-producing population must be fed, 
and miners are well paid and proverbially good buyers. The 
growth both of farms and mines will build towns and cities, 
and here as elsewhere, the secret of State building will be to 
raise the things we need. If the home market is limited, it 
constantly expands with expanding population. Raise the things 
to be consumed; grow what gold is expended now to buy; 
produce the food supplies which are shipped in. This is to make 
more labor necessary, and thus the State is builded. Some one 
has got to produce in order to make a State. 

Here the mining camps are part of the established order. 
They will remain. The treasure in the hills will employ thou- 
sands for generations yet to come. Many of these camps are 
located where it is impossible to make a home in the true sense 
of the word, and where everything that is consumed must be 
bought. This provides a wide market, where prices are good 
and money is always ready to pay for supplies. 

Think of the canned goods shipped in, meats, condensed 
milk, fruits, jams, jellies, the hams and bacon prepared outside, 
the strawberries raised in California, the pears and apples 
shipped over the mountains, the celery, cauliflower, asparagus, 
that could be produced at home. ‘he home-maker who 1s enter- 
prising will find in Nevada under the new conditions a large field. 
With its present population it consumes a million pounds of sugar 
annually and produces none. Within ten years the population of 
this State will increase five fold, and will consume the sugar pro- 
duced on 50,000 acres. Bearing apple orchards will find a profit- 
able market, and pears and peaches will command the highest 
prices. The most stable of all agricultural products are almost 
wholly undeveloped in Nevada and certain sources of farm 
revenue are capable of immense expansion before the local market 
will be affected. 

Transportation is not lacking where it is really required, 
and capital can always be depended upon to fill a demand of this 
sort. The main artery of trade is the overland line of the 
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Southern Pacific, formerly the Central Pacific, which enters the 
State by Donner Pass in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, crosses 
the fertile Truckee Valley, the wide plains along Carson Lake 
and follows the Humboldt River from its lowest point up through 
the largest and richest valley in all the arid region to its source 
in the Peoquops. The road has been virtually rebuilt, so that 
it is par excellence the Overland Line, unapproachable in loca- 
tion, with no grades or curves to interfere with the swiftest 
trains and the cheapest service. Shorter roads reach extensive 
mining, stock and agricultural sections, connecting at Palisade 
for Eureka, at Battle Mountain for Austin and the country 
south. at Golconda for the Adelaide Copper Mines, and at Reno 
for Virginia City, Carson City and other points on both the 
Nevada and California side of the State Line. Another road 
goes north nearly 200 miles into the great valleys lying along 
the eastern foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and will 
reach into Southern Oregon. From Hazen in the Carson Sink 
Valley the Nevada and California, a branch of the Southern 
Pacific, runs southward to Independence, on the way connecting 
with the Tonovah and Goldfield Railroad. A branch of the 
Southern Pacific also runs to Fallon from Hazen, 16 miles, 
serving the first town in the irrigated portion of the Carson- 
Truckee project. 

From Cobie, on the main line of the Southern Pacific, the 
Nevada Northern is built to Ely, 141 miles south, a thriving 
mining town having two great*smelters. These different roads 
afford facilities for immense tracts of country, pouring a tide of 
traffic into the world’s markets of almost every kind, wool, 
wheat, sulphur, borax, soda, gold, silver and copper ores, beef. 
mutton and pork, alive and dressed, while supplies of every kind 
are returned at favorable rates. 


te We need not recall the past. 
The Mining Industry Nevada’s history is identified with 
her mines and known to all the world. The great “Comstock 
Lode” carried the name of Nevada into every land. But today, 
after a long period of depression, there is a revival of the mining 
industry through the discovery of new fields, and the wonderful 
richness and extent of these deposits bid fair to overshadow the 
fame of Comstock and its many millions. It comes with the 
advent of the farmer’s day, and just when irrigation promises 
to make the fields fruitful, mines of almost fabulous richness 
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cause towns to spring up in the barren hills, and home markets 
are made which the new agriculture will be taxed to supply. 
We can but briefly sketch the new camps. 


T h This great mining field was discovered in 1901, 
onopa and its history since development work began 
shows that here is one of the great mineral deposits of the world. 
Young men who went there without a penny were soon rich, and 
none of the original owners have run the gamut from poverty 
to wealth and back again as so many have in other days. Such 
a camp is the poor man’s opportunity. Fortunes were made by 
leasing, when the ore had to be hauled sixty miles to the nearest 
railroad and shipped to the coast for reduction. In some cases 
$100,000, in others $400,000 and even $500,000 were made inside 
of eighteen months. A railroad was built and proving inade- 
quate was converted into a broad gauge, and a town of 7,000 
sprang up almost in a night and is growing steadily. 

- Tonopah is located at the foot of Mount Oddie on the west- 
ern slope of the San Antonio Mountains. The elevation is about 
6,200 feet and the section southwest. It is reached via Hazen on 
the Southern Pacific, the new cut-off connecting with the Carson 
and Colorado Railroad at Churchill. 


Gnldheld This camp lies twenty-six miles southeast of Tono- 
0 e€ pah, and was discovered in November, 1902.- Its 
history is but an expansion of the story of the older camp, the 
two probably constituting the most extensive and valuable deposit 
of the precious metals now known. The two young men who 
located Goldfield had long prospected in the hills of southwest 
Nevada, and the hardships and poverty of their lives were for- 
gotten when they “struck it rich” in this new field. The mineral 
zone here lies in the form of a horseshoe and embraces about ten 
square miles. Some of the deposits uncovered within this zone 
have been almost fabulous. In one year and a half from its dis- 
covery the barren desert had become a field of gold, and the 
production of ore in that time had exceeded three and a half 
millions. Some of the ore has been of extraordinary richness, 
reaching $30,000 per ton. Perhaps in all the history of mining 
no such quantities of valuable ore have ever been raised to the 
surface with so little effort. In one case the owner took out 
over $5,000 per day by reducing the ore in a hand mortar. Ore 
is sacked and guarded, piled up in great walls, like sacks of 
wheat in a warehouse. 
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“It would seem as if the mother vein of the planet had been 
struck here, and the feeling is general that the mines in this 
district exceed in richness those of any other in the world. The 
ores are free milling, but as depth is reached oxides change to 
sulphides, and this is a decided indication of permanency. Gold- 
field is now a city of 9,000 people. 


Ay Mee This is a still more recent discovery and 
Bullfrog District lies some 80 miles southeast of Gold- 
field. It came into prominence late in 1904. Here, too, the ore 
has proven immensely rich and the ledges of enormous size. The 
values are principally in gold, and every indication points to per- 
manency. The towns of Rhyolite, Gold Center and Beatty are 
in this district, which is about 30 by 37 miles in extent, and water 
is obtained from the Amargosa River. 

Tokop and Hawich are also mining districts, the first 20 
miles south of Goldfield, the latter 70 miles east. The values 
here are extraordinarily high, as in the other fields, assays rang- 
ing from $4,000 to $20,000 and $30,000 in the different ledges. 
The field is new, but has the same great promise of the older 
camps. 


This is new, but has valuable ore bodies, and 
Manhattan mines enough are in successful operation when 
mills are established to maintain a town of 10,000 people. 


Here is a still newer camp, in a strongly defined 
Ramsey mineral belt of its own, and supplying rich ore. It 
dates back less than two years. 

The opening of the mineral lands of the Walker River 
Indian Reservation, October 29, 1906, brought several thousand 
prospectors, and it is certain that valuable mineral ledges known 
to the Indians have been located. The State at this writing is 
alive with mining excitements, and with good reason. We cannot 
name the paying mines or even the sections of country producing 
gold, so many are they. Even the new camps yielding rich ore 
are many, the most promising being Wonder, Johnnie, Fairview, 
Greenwater, Goldyke, Reef Seven, Troughs, Rocky Hill, 
Commonwealth, Orizable. 


. This newest of all the great mining camps is located 
Rawhide about half way between Reno and Tonopah. It is 
in an unsurveyed part of the Nevada desert, on the west side 
of the Funeral Range of mountains, and 24 miles due east of the 
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north end of Walker Lake section on the California and Nevada. 
Schurz is the nearest town. The new camp is less than a year 
old, yet has a population of 5,000, and is growing at the rate of 
200 a day. It is Nevada’s wonder and believed to be the greatest 
discovery made in the State. The story of its riches reads like 
fiction, and assays run from a few hundreds up to $47,600. 
Mining engineers and geologists are of the opinion that the for- 
mation indicates great depth to the ore bodies with increasing 
values as they go down. Developments seem to justify the great 
rush of prospectors and investors. Three mills of 35 stamps each 
have been shipped in, and the construction of others is con- 
templated. There are two daily and four weekly papers, and 
the work of extracting ore indicates the permanency of the camp. 

At this date the camp is too new to permit of details, but 
the experience of the older fields of Tonopah and Goldfield 
has been so phenomenal as to warrant great confidence in the 
extent of the riches uncovered here. 


A Mineral Nevada is. among the most highly min- 
eeerree House eralized portions of the globe, and _ its 

development has just begun. The last three 
or four years have witnessed a tremendous broadening and 
enrichment of the mineral zone, and the production as yet is 
from the richer ores casually encountered in the work of develop- 
ment. Only the mining engineer and experienced operator can 
form any true conception of what Nevada may be expected to 
produce when the reduction of the vast bodies of lower grade 
ore commences. 

What are called “poor men’s camps,” because not requiring 
large capital for development, are numerous, and as there are 
large districts where little prospecting has been done, the real 
riches of the country remain to make other camps and provide 
fortunes for other men. 


; Mining towns provide a ready market, 
The Farmer’s Day and as they become prosperous and 
permanent they create a demand for the farmer’s products. 
Canned goods “go” for a time, but the “camp” soon rests back 
upon the farm for supplies. We dwell upon the farmer’s side of 
this question because farmers make the State. Nevada’s pros- 
perity, if it is to be permanent, must be built around its farms. 
The wealth of California, of Oregon, of Indiana and Iowa is 
built upon their agriculture. It takes a rural population to make 
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a city, and “there is no country on earth where men can find 
fruitful soil and a congenial climate, where good honest farming 
will not make a successful and prosperous State.” And while 
Nevada’s mines are an immense storehouse of treasure, that 
generations may not be able to exhaust, this stream of golden 
coin will always be passing into the channels of trade and the 
farmers in return will always have, in the many towns and 
camps, and in the commercial cities which grow up around the 
great industry, a ready and profitable market. Mining will 
increase tenfold in this State in the next few vears, but the 
farmer comes first, and after him the factory, the mill and the 
rival railroad. There will be more owners of cattle, more stock- 
men, more beef fattened for market; there will be sugar factories 
and starch factories and creameries, but the farmer will be back 
of all, and the foundation for all. And it is our conviction that 
no State offers him richer opportunities. 


: ‘ The settler will find here the 
Education in Nevada privileges of school and church 


in every village and district. 


: These are everywhere. The early popula- 
Public Schools tion of this “battle-born State’ were firm 
believers in the public school. “Each village, town or incor- 
porated city,” the law says, constitutes a school district, and other 
districts in country places may be formed where desired by the 
Boards of County Commissioners. The money to support the 
school system comes from four sources—a State school tax, 
levied annually, interest on the State School Fund (invested), a 
County school tax, and such special taxes as may be needed. 
Each district must have at least six months of school. 

In addition there are Parish Schools and Boarding Schools, 
a State Normal School, and the University High School, or 
preparatory department. 


; : This is the head of the School 
The State University system of the State, and is located 
at Reno, near the western border of the State. 

It now has a well-equipped plant of eleven substantial 
buildings, well adapted to the uses to which they are put. The 
corps of instructors number thirty, Jos. E. Stubbs, D. D., being 
president, and instruction is given in the College of Agriculture, 
under which are the Schools of Agriculture and Domestic 
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Science; in the College of Arts and Science, embracing the 
Schools of Liberal Arts, General Science and Commerce, and 
in the College of Applied Science, which comprise the Schools 
of Mining and Metallurgy, Mechanical Engineering and Civil 
Engineering. The School of Agriculture is a complete college 
course in agricultural science and in view of the increasing im- 
portance and value to the country of general, or mixed farming, 
including dairying and stock-raising, the work of the College of 
Agriculture will be of the utmost service to the growing State. 


Connected with the University, and supported by the general 
government, is the Experiment Station. This is presided over 
by a corps of specialists, trained for the specific work of agri- 
cultural investigation, for which these stations are established. 
Valuable work is being done by the station in Nevada, and 
the work is instrumental in upbuilding the agricultural pursuits 
of the State, which is here, as elsewhere, the bottom and per- 
manent industry of society. The farmer is the home-maker, and 
“the success of the home-maker is but another name for the 
building up of the State.” 

Closely related to the School of Agriculture is the School 
of Domestic Arts and Science, which is designed, President 
Stubbs says, to give the young women an opportunity for scien- 
tific and practical knowledge in the noblest of all arts and 
sciences—housewifery. As a young woman in the regular work 
of the University may obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Sciences, and have with it at the same time an ade- 
quate knowledge of the fundamental branches of housekeeping, 
she is prepared in the highest and most practical way to help 
build the home. 


The engineering courses of the University are among the 
most prominent and most useful courses of education on the 
Coast. They comprise the School of Mining and Metallurgy, 
the School of Mechanical Engineering and the School of Civil 
Engineering. The lines of study are fully up to the requirements 
of the engineering profession in its several departments. The 
School of Mining and Metallurgy is the oldest and one of the 
best known in the University, and any student completing this 
course has a good, strong foundation for his future work in the 
profession of mining and metallurgy. 

A mining building to cost $100,000, the gift of John W. 
Mackay, is to be erected at once. 
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The School of Civil Engineering requires more work in 
surveying than any other of the engineering schools, and in the 
technical subjects of the profession it aims to qualify the student 
for success. 


Waeain« Count In 1905 the Nevada Legislature passed a 

Y law creating a “Commission empowered 
to locate and establish an experiment station in the semi-tropic 
section of the State.” 

The station has not yet been established, but the action of 
the Legislature calls attention to a fact not widely known, viz. : 
that Nevada has a county where the climate is quite semi-tropic 
and where every famous fruit of California will flourish. There 
is little water as yet and few people, but the seedless raisin is 
produced, the apricot, three crops of figs per year, pomegranates, 
the orange and the lemon. The county is Lincoln, in the south- 
western corner of the State, and not far from Rhyolite, Bullfrog 
and other prominent mining camps. With the development of 
water will come a great fruit center, but we call attention to it 
now in order to emphasize the opportunity for fruit culture in 
this State. There is a fortune in apples for the man who, guided 
by the Experiment Station of the University, will plant the right 
kind and in the right place. The recurrence of frequent frost 
periods makes the selection of locality a matter°of great im- 
portance. There are here, as in every fruit-growing section, places 
comparatively frostless, and to find such a place and plant an 
apple adapted to the region, and then wisely care for it, would 
mean a good income for life. 

The State now is very prosperous, and is growing rapidly in 
population, perhaps more rapidly than any other State in the 
Union, and it is a time for the farmer and the fruit-grower to 
“set next” to the favorable conditions in Nevada. Under the 
stimulus of the Reclamation Service and the Experiment Station 
of the University, both of which offer expert advice to the be- 
ginner in this State, the opportunity to get started could not be 
better. 

The tillable area is limited, the markets are home markets, 
and the men who produce what Nevada must consume will be 
strictly “in it.’ There will always be few farmers and fruit- 
growers in Nevada, and these must feed a large population at 
prices that will always be good. 
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SHE Nevada is not on “the frontier.” The railroad and 
ociety the march of progress have pushed that old line into 
the Pacific. One is not asked here, as once in the West, “Where 
do you hail from, and why did you have to leave?” Here is 
peaceful and orderly society, churches and schools, a State Uni- 
versity, libraries, newspapers, clubs and societies, and all the 
appliances of civilization. Churches are found in cities and 
towns on railroad lines, and most of the well-known denomina- 
tians are represented. The work of nurturing moral and reli- 
gious life is extended to country places wherever possible, and 
communities cherish a reverence for things sacred, and cultivate 
the refinements which belong to the nobler side of life perhaps as 
assiduously as in the older and more populous States. Yet life 
is measured in the West by unconventional standards. Each 
person stands on his or her own merit, according to true worth. 
Rich and poor meet together, and men in authority are not 
hedged about by any assumption of superior dignity. College 
men and women are as readily found as elsewhere, and quiet 
homes and the amenities of refined society are as much in evi- 
dence in Nevada as in the older States. No man need hesitate 
to bring his family here for fear that they will miss good 
society and refinement which this carries. Society is as gentle 
and noble in manners and opinions as in most communities—if 
we seek out such society, while there is room for each one to 
grow as an oak does upon the plains, untrammeled by that 
crowding of other lives which destroys freedom and mars 
individuality. Room means power. 


Climate Do not expect us to skip this. We cannot get away 

from the weather; it is a staple topic of conversa- 
tion in all lands. Even books have a climate, and every man has 
his own clouds and sunshine. Much of the comfort of life turns 
about climate. It means health of man and vigor of plant. 
Nevada has an atmosphere of comfort. There are but few dis- 
agreeable days in the year. A little snow falls lightly in the 
valleys, but generally is only a passing visitor, quickly gone. The 
rainfall is slight, being from four to six inches annually. These 
arid lands are lands of sunshine. They are not necessarily hot. 
Nevada is not, and the days are never sultry. But the skies are 
clear almost always, the air full of ozone, and comfort and 
stimulus is in every breath. The elevation is sufficient to give a 
light air, and the dryness is favorable for many throat affections, 
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while the temperature is very uniform. For malaria Nevada has 
a specific in her rarefied atmosphere, and for the invalid, new life 
in her constant invitation to out of doors. 

Pulmonary troubles are unknown, and strange to say, no 
case of hydrophobia or sunstroke has ever been recorded. 
Asthma seems to cease instantly the air is breathed, and many of 
the ills of the crowded city or the rainy regions are unheard of. 
The State abounds in hot springs of all degrees of temperature. 
Some of them are lying unowned and almost unknown, while 
others are fitted up as pleasure and health resorts, and are very 
attractive to both sick and well. 

There are few regions of the world where general health 
conditions are better than in Nevada. There are days in spring 
when winds are high, but they purify the air, while making 
a few hours unpleasant. There are probably 300 perfectly clear 
or fair days in the year—a condition not often equaled, except 
in the higher altitudes, but little snow falls, and in the valleys 
and on the plains it lies but a few days, as the air is very.dry 
and it is never very cold or very hot. — 

The air of the winter is crisp, dry, bracing, and not many 
days are stormy or overcast. In Scotland it is said to take a 
good many foul days to breed one fair day, but in Nevada the 
statement is exactly reversed. This great upland region is one 
of much sunshine and little atmospheric disturbance. 

The valley under irrigation has but from two to four inches 
of rain yearly and is one of the dryest regions of the West. 
Winter days are not raw and unpleasant as a rule, and there is 
much sunshine. 


O A Shakespeare speaks of “a tide in the affairs of 
pportunity men, which taken at its flood leads on to 
fortune.’ The turn of the tide has come in Nevada, and it is 
“up” to the man who has a new home to make to take advan- 
tage of it. The long period of depression is past and the future 
seems to be assured. The man or woman who can do any one 
thing well, who has a purpose in life, and the health, energy and 
ability to make a useful effort in almost any direction can here 
do well. Every county in the State has undeveloped resources, 
open lands, mines to be found by effort, wages at the best rate 
going, for farm work, for all sorts of trades. With a climate 
famous for its sunshine, an air free from malaria, with rivers 
rapid and deep, capable of furnishing unlimited power, a soil 
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rich in phosphates, mountains seamed with veins of ore, valleys 
that have attracted the attention of both the capitalist and the 
government as promising fields for investment in reclamation 
enterprises, the man who» moves to Nevada now will find her 
material interests just trembling on the rise. 

Who will be in at the turn of the tide, established, pros- 
perous, contented? Not the man who waits to see what is to 
come of the awakened interest in this inter-mountain region. 
Not the man who waits to see what irrigation under direction 
of the national government is to do for the State. 

The man who comes to Nevada today, wide-awake, ener- 
getic, with a little money to his credit, can make of dry land 
fruitful fields. He can buy “desert” and sell “garden.” Or ona 
few acres of irrigated land he can raise more than he was accus- 
tomed to on a quarter section in the land of Uncertainty. West- 
ern Kansas has had four waves of incoming settlers. The fourth 
remain, because they secured water for the dry land, and made 
themselves independent. It will be so here. The men who get 
in now will be the contented men—the “solid citizens” who con- 
stitute everywhere the abiding strength of the State. 

The thing that should attract attention to Nevada is room 
to grow. The area is large; the population sparse. This allows 
first choice in many localities. It means if you are equal to 
it, wise selection, and subsequent increase in value. The first 
comers are the fortunate ones. This is the history of every 
land; it will be so here. A few are at vantage points today, 
but the great area is yet to be distributed. Fortunes are in the 
land yet to be covered by the irrigation ditch, and the men who 
are on the ground, alert and watchful, will profit by their fore- 
sight. Here will be found the “unearned increment” which has 
enriched so many, the legitimate increase of values from the 
developed resources of the surrounding country. Will you 
share in it? 


N saad: We append a brief reference to a few 
evada LOWNS of the principal towns of Nevada and, save 
Carson, the capital city, and Virginia City, these are all on the 
line of the Southern Pacific. Other towns are in the interior and 
southern end of the State; mining towns, like Austin, Pioche, 
Ely, Eureka, and the newer towns in the mining districts, as 
well as the rural towns of Genoa, Gardnerville, Yerington, and 
others we have not room for, save to mention. 
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RENO is the principal commercial center of Nevada. It 
is the county seat of Washoe County. Its population is 12,000, 
and it has a vigorous and progressive spirit. Its business blocks 
are well built and it keeps pace with modern improvements. 
It is the junction point of the Virginia and Truckee Railroad 
for Carson and Virginia cities and other points south, and of 
the Nevada, California and Oregon northward. Reno is situated 
on the Truckee River, the Truckee Meadows are close by, has 
much good farming land tributary, and is within easy reach of 
the richest mining area in the west. The city has telephone, gas, 
electric light and street car service; eight, newspapers (two 
dailies), three banks, $1,500,000 capital and $3,500,000 deposits ; 
ten churches, two theatres, three lumber yards, two planing 
mills, five machine shops. 

The streets are broad and level with up-to-date pavement 
in the business section, good sewerage and an abundance of pure 
mountain water. The city is growing rapidly, has a mild climate, 
and is a pleasant place of residence. The State University is 
located here. 

SPARKS, just east of Reno, had ‘no existence a few years 
ago, but the machine, car and other shops, have been removed 
there from Wadsworth and it is now the divisional termini anda 
growing, thriving town. It has shops, warehouses, and comfort- 
able homes. It is rapidly gaining the attributes of a city and has 
an assured future. 

CARSON CITY is the State capital. It is a beautiful little 
city of about 5,000 people, lying in Eagle Valley on Carson River. 
Stages run from here to Lake Tahoe and other summer resorts 
in the mountains. The public buildings of Carson are creditable 
to the State. The United States branch mint is located here; 
the Capitol is in the center of a plaza, surrounded by an iron 
fence. There are good hotels, churches, schools and daily news- 
papers. It is the oldest town in the State, is tastefully adorned 
with shade trees and has an abundance of good water. It is the 
center of a large trade for all parts of southwestern Nevada 
and Mono and Inyo counties of California. Carson is on the 
Virginia and Truckee Railroad. 

VIRGINIA CITY. This famous place is on the slope of 
Mt. Davidson, at an elevation of 6,200 feet, built along the side 
of the mountain. It has one main street with many steep cross 
streets. In its prosperous days it was a vortex of immense 
activity, and its mines under the city were treasure houses of 
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wealth almost beyond reckoning. The Consolidated Virginia and 
California mines cleared each about $1,080,000 monthly for many 
months. The Ophir also paid fabulous dividends for years. The 
products of these mines at one time excited the world. The city 
has declined in population, but the mines are being drained, and 
an era of new life is approaching. With modern machinery 
there may be many years of activity in these famous old mines. 

HAZEN. On the main line of the Southern Pacific, a new 
town made by the junction of the Nevada and California, which 
connects with the Tonopah railroad. It has about 300 people. 
The offices of the Reclamation Service are near by, on govern- 
ment land. 

FALLON has been created by settlers under the Reclama- 
tion project, and has 1,000 people. It is in the heart of the lower 
Carson Valley, and is rapidly growing, and it is believed that 
there will be fully 3,000 people here inside of a year. The 
Southern Pacific reaches it by a branch road, and a good water 
system is under construction and an electric plant is in oper- 
ation. The tributary mining country includes Fairview, East 
Gate, Sand Springs and Eagleville. 

LOVELOCK. This town has a good outlook. Its alfalfa 
fields, its sheep and cattle feeding, the mining districts tributary 
to it insure a prosperous future. There are many highly culti- 
vated farms and gardens in the vicinity. The town has a popu- 
lation of 2,500. 

HUMBOLDT Station is famous among travelers. As an 
example of what can be done in the way of reclamation, its 
beautiful green and handsome groves have charmed the tired 
traveler ever since the first Overland train came across the plains. 
It is a daily proof of what water will do in Nevada, and suggests 
unsuspected qualities in the soil and the air. 

WINNEMUCCA is the county seat of Humboldt County 
and supports two daily newspapers, fine schools, churches, lodges 
and many stores, shops, ete. Its trade reaches far into Oregon 
and covers stock raising, mining and kindred industries. The 
old town is in the lowland fronting the station, and is hidden 
from sight until you approach the bank and look over. There 
are 1,800 inhabitants. 

GOLCONDA has hot springs which in any eastern State 
would attract invalids and pleasure-seekers by the thousands. 
The benefits derived from the use of these waters have been 
proven by many patients afflicted with rheumatism, nervous 
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and other diseases. A fine hotel is connected with the baths. 
Immense deposits of copper ore lie nearby, and extensive furnaces 
have been built for their reduction. Fine ranches.on the river, 
and cattle and sheep ranges in the hills add to the importance of 
the town. 

BATTLE MOUNTAIN lies in a productive plain and is 
connected with the country south by a railroad nearly a hundred 
miles long. Galena, Pittsburg, Copper Canyon and other rich 
mining districts contribute to Battle Mountain’s business activity. 

PALISADE is the end of the Eureka and Palisade Railway, 
which has a heavy tonnage of ore from the silver and lead mines 
to the Salt Lake smelters. Pine Valley, Diamond Valley and 
other agricultural sections lie along the line. 

CARLIN is an important railroad station with shops, and 
here the trains change engines and crews. A handsome library 
is maintained by the employees with the assistance of the 
company. 

ELKO is the county seat for a little empire over a hundred 
miles square, covering one of the richest regions in the State. 
Many handsome valleys and rich mines abound, and the town is 
responding with a substantial and permanent growth. Its future 
is assured, and with its fine climate, excellent schools and 
churches it promises to be one of the best home towns in the 
country. Elko today has 2,900 people. 

DEETH is a trading center supported by Star Valley, Ruby 
Valley and extensive ranch country south of the tract, with good 
mining prospects and an immense cattle country to the north. 

WELLS has been built up by the trade of Clover Valley, 
together with the mines at Cherry Creek and a large market for 
supplies covering nearly the whole of White Pine County. The 
Salmon River and other mining districts on the north reach into 
Idaho. Wells is also headquarters for the great Sparks-Harrell 
Cattle Company, whose range extends into Idaho on the north 
and Utah on the east. 


Many of the little towns lying along the road seem rather 
insignificant to the passerby, but they have a substantial reason 
for their existence, and there is hardly a store or shop along the 
line that does not have a profitable business. It is a fact that 
in proportion to numbers and to capital invested, the Nevada 
trade has made more little fortunes for their owners than any 
similar investment in more showy quarters have ever done. 
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REPRESENTATIVES PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Cress am meassengzenwiratic Managers: Sis... ec cck we eee het San Francisco, Cal. 
Jas. HorspurGH, Jr., General Passenger Agent............¢%. San Francisco, Cal; 
Ree DoNALpSON, Assistant. General Passenger Agent...:..... San Francisco, Cal. 
H. R. Jupan, Assistant General Passenger Agent.............. San Francisco, Cal. 
Paut SuHoup, Assistant General Passenger Agent.............. San Francisco, Cal. 
T. A. Grauam, Assistant General Pass. Agent, 600 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Car 
neon McMurray, General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines.......... Portland, Ore. 
eg Mie. acorn, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines...... Portland, Ore. 


1 i, BURLEY, General Pass. Agent, Lines East of Sparks...Salt Lake City, Utah 
ys. Se SPENCER, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Lines East of Sparks..Salt Lake City, Utah 


Tuos. J. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, G.H.& S. A. Ry..... Houston, Texas 
Jos. HELLEN, Assistant General Passenger Agent, G. H. &S. A: Ry...Houston, Texas 
F. E. Batturs, General Passenger Agent, M.L.& T. R. R......... New Orleans, La. 
MFO; BICKNELL, General Passenger AEROS ASG RR On Yen Reise be Rie eave 

foe nye, Mer 6 Se R:. Vy Res DOMOLA TIN Viusisaeemleta acne Tucson, Ariz. 
G. F. Jacxson, Asst. General Panes Agent, SOMOLa NY acme: Guaymas, Mexico 

GENERAL DIVISION AND TRAVELING AGENTS. 
ATLANTA, Ga. as Pe Van Rensselaer, General Agent. .. 0. 526. 124 Peachtree Street 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—B. B. Barber, Agent siopeneieiata SBashecs oR petals weeks he ole ee -Piper Building 
Bots, Ipano—D. P. Stubbs, Dist. Pass. AG ert Ol" 5. . la Reni sos ait ae S355 dtehisd a See 
Boston, Mass.—J. H. Glynn, New England Agent:......°2. 170 Washington Street 
‘Butte, Monr.—F. D. Wilson, D. P. & F. Agt., O. R. & N. Co..105 N.’ Main Street 
CuHIcaco, ILL.—W. G. Neimyer, General Agent She iaby tick Sate 120 Jackson Boulevard 
CINCINNATI, Outo—W. H. Connor, Generals Avent. 2 )0c)50 22.2 53 East Fourth Street 
DENVER, CoLo.—W. K. McAllister, Gen. Agent..... 313 Railway Exchange Building 
Des Mornes, Ja.—J. W. Turtle, Traveling Passenger Agent...... 313 W. sth Street 
Detroit, Mrcu.—F. B. Choate, General, Agent... ..0...c0cieccccccces 11 Fort Street 
Ei Paso, TeExas—A. W. Reeves, General Agent, G. H. & S. A. Ry...... 2... e ewes 
Fresno, Cat.—C. M. Burkhalter, District Pass. and Freight osu ..1013 J Street 
Kansas Crry,Mo,—H.-G. ‘Kaill,, General Agent... 60. 60..00005 gor Walnut Street 
LEWISTON, IpAHo—C. W. Mount, General gap entm On On Ne CO aac carte ase. eee 
Los ANGELES, CaL.—N. R. Martin, Dist. Pass. Agent....... 600 South Spring Street 
Mexico City, Mex.—W. C. McCormick, General Agent........... Prol. 5 de Mays 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—H. F. Carter, District Passenger Agent....21 S. Third Street 
MOonTEREY, Mex.—lIl. N. Gibson, General AD CICA E CIE ee cee. Old P. O. Building 


NEw Yorxk, Oe Lys Ey Nutting, Gen. East. Pass. Agent...1 and 349 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CGT. Forsyth, Dist.: Pass. and. Frt. Agt. .13th and Franklin Streets 


Otympia, WasH.-—J. es WERCIVAL PARENTS. ayeusle el 2A er pine Gieloe Sees kt Percivals Dock 
PHILADELPHIA, Pas—Re 3). Smith, Agent. Pn aoe eat 632 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURG, PieG. GS Her ring General Pe 4 cl Os 35 SA ee 708-9 Park Building 
SACRAMENTO, Cat,—John C. Stone, District Picsdives and- Freight Agent..2 2. 0.8 


Reno, Nev. Se W. Clapp, District Passenger and Freight Agent..Gazette Building 
SaLt LAKE City, Uran—D. R. Gray, Dist. Pass. and Freight Agt..201 Main Street 
San Dieco, Cat. ea; R»Downs; Commercial Agent’. Soe. 00. wot gor Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CaL.—A. S. Mann, Dist. Pass, Agt..884 mek A St. & 12 Powell St. 
San Jose, CAL. <8 Shillingsburg, Dist. Pass. and Frt. ASt. 1.40 HK, cantar Clata oo 


SEATTLE, WasH.—E. E. .Eillis,.Genetal. Agent... 6.04 ects ee bees 608 First Avenue 
SPOKANE, Wasu.—W. R: Skey, Traveling Passenger Agent, O. R.&-N. Co..¢..... 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—L. E. Townsley, General Agent..........cceceees 903 Olive Street 
Syracuse, N. Y.—F. T. Brooks, New York State Agent....212 W. Washington St. 
TACOMA, WasH.—Robt. CCP AS Clits. Mavelets Seine uare tie e a's Eleventh and Pacific Avenue 
‘Tucson, Ariz.—M. O. Bicknell, Asst. General Passenger and Freight Agent....... ; 
WALLA WALLA, Wasu.—R. Burns, Dist rts ahass, wave Ove SNe Cont ous 


WASHINGTON, GS Cea Ne Poston, Gen’! Agt. Washington. Sunset Route...905 F St. 


Rudolph Falck, General European Passenger Agent, Amerikahaus, 25, 27 Ferdinand 
Strasse, Hamburg, Germany; 49 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., England; 
22° Cockspur Street, London, W. E., England; 25 Water Street, "Liverpool, 
England; 118 Wynhaven Sh S., Rotterdam, Netherlands; Ir Rue ‘Chapelle de 
Grace, Antwerp, Belgium; 39 Rue St. Augustin, Paris, France. 


lt ere ae D. McKay, General Passenger Agent......... SP en OPS. 
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REPRESENTATIVES PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Cuas. S. Fru, Passenger Traffic Manager______________________ San Francisco, Cal. 
Jas. Horsspureu, JR., General Passenger Agent______________. San Francisco, Cal. 
R. A. Donatpson, Assistant General Passenger Agent__________ San Francisco, Cal. 
H. R. Jupau, Assistant General Passenger Agent.______________ San Francisco, Cal. 
Pau SuHovup, Assistant General Passenger Agent._______.____... San Francisco, Cal. 
T. A. GranaM, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 600 S. Spring St__Los Angeles, Cal. 
M. O. BickNELL, Assistant General Passenger Agent: = Set Se eae ueson, Ariz. 
Wm. McMorray, General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lihes=== 22 9-2, = Pertland: Ore: 
J. M. Scorr, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines______..Portland, Ore. 


D. E. Buruery, General Passenger Agent, Lines East of Sparks__Salt Lake City, Utah 
D. S. Spencer, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Lines East of cae a Lake City, Utah 


Tuos. J. ANpeRSON, General Passenger Agent, G. H. & S. A. y_-_-..Houston, Texas 
Jos. HeELuen, Assistant General Passenger Agent, G. H. & 8S. A. Ry_.Houston, Texas 
F. EK. Barrurs, General Passenger Agent, M. L. & T. R. R______... New Orleans, La. 
M. O. BrcKNELL, General Passenger Agent, A. & C.R.R.,C. Y.R. & P.R. Re 'GeVaG: 

CON! Ry MediP eS, Ra VaR. Re, Sonora Ry eee Tucson, Ariz. 
G. F, Jackson, Asst. General Passenger Agent, Sonora Ry_----_-..Guaymas, Mexico 

GENERAL DIVISION AND TRAVELING AGENTS 

ATLANTA, Ga.—J. F. Van Rensselaer, General Agent_______- 124 Peachtree Street 
BALTIMORE, “Mp.-—B. BR.’ Barbers) Agents. oo pitic eee eee Piper Building 
Borsz, Ipano—D./P. Stubbs, Dist. Pass.. Agent, 0.8L. RoR... ee eee 
Boston, Mass.—J. H. Glynn, New England Agent__________ 170 Washington Street 
Burrs, Mont.—F. D. Wilson, D. P. & F. Agent, O. R. & N. Co. __105 N. Main Street 
Cuicaco, Iut.—W. G. Neimyer, General Agent____________. 120 Jackson Boulevard 
CINCINNATI, On10o—W. H. Connor, General Agent________....53 East Fourth Street 
DENVER, CoLto.—W. K. McAllister, General Agent__313 Railway Exchange Building 
Des Moines, Ja.—J. W. Turtle, Traveling Passenger Agent____..313 West 5th Street 
Dzrrotr,..Mricu.—F. B.. Choate, General “Agent_.c.-..-._.. 0. 11 Fort Street 


Mexico Ciry, Mex.—W. C. McCormick, General Agent___.____....Prol. 5 de Mayo 
MonTEREY, Mex.—H. N. Gibson, General Agent._..__________ Old P. O. Building 
New York, N. Y.—L. H. Nutting, Gen. East. Pass. Agent________.. 349 Broadway 
OAKLAND, Cau.—G. T. Forsyth, Dist. Pass. and Frt. Agt__13th and Franklin Streets 
Peicabenrara, SPA;—h oJ Smith Avent.c0 ot ya ce ae 622 Chestnut Street 
PirrspurG, Pa.—G. G. Herring, General Agent__._________...708-9 Park Building 


eromMona, Cat:—G.. L.; Travis, Commercial-A gent. 2.0) Me ee ee ee 
Reno, Nev.—E. W. Clapp, District Passenger and Freight Agent._Gazette Building 
RiversIpE, Cau.—D. W. Pontius, Commercial Agent_.________.. Glenwood Building 


SANTA Barspara, Cau.—L. Richardson, Commercial Agent.._._.__.. 907 State Street 
pana ‘Cruz, Cau,—C.) H. Bekhart, Agent cs.* o_o. de yo ee 
San Dirco, Cat.—J. R. Downs, Commercial Agent___...________.... 901 Fifth Street 


SEATTLE, .WAsH-—E’ KE. Ellis, General. Agent-_._. 2.20. d 608 First Avenue 
Spokane, Wasu.—W. R. Skey, Traveling Passenger Agent, O. R. & N. Co...______- 
St. Louis, Mo.—L. E. Townsley, General Agent__.._.._..______-_ 903 Olive Street 


pies Sane SA ERT 1 Tete 376 Robert Street 
Syracuse, N. Y.—F. T. Brooks, New York State Agent__212 W. Washington Street 
Tacoma, WasH.—Robt.. Lee, Agent....-._.2...__. Eleventh and Pacific Avenue 


Rudolph Falck, General European Passenger Agent, Amerikahaus, 25, 27 Ferdinand 
Strasse, Hamburg, Germany; 49 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., England; 
22 Cockspur Street, London, W. E., England; 25 Water Street, Liverpool, 
England; 117 Via Balbi, Genoa, Italy; 11 Rue Chapelle de Grace, Antwerp, 
Poeun, 39 Rue St. Augustin, Paris, France; 46 Quai des Chartrons, Bordeaux, 

rance. 
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Government Lands in Nevada 


Five years ago there was put into effect a law which 
has since been called the ‘Reclamation Act.” This law 
places all money received from the sale of public land into 
a fund which is to be used exclusively for building irriga- 
tion works in the dry valleys of the West, in order that 
the water which is now running to waste every spring will 
be saved by reservoirs and later distributed to the thirsty 
soil by irrigation ditches. 

The question of Government reclamation of arid lands 
has been discussed for many years throughout the country, 
and today we have the first opportunity for people to enter 
upon one of these projects and farm the soil. The Truckee- 
Carson project in Western Nevada is so far completed that 
lands are now open for settlement and crops are being 
grown, and the first fruits of the Reclamation Act are being 
harvested. There are now a thousand farms of excellent 
land in a country whose climate cannot be surpassed, and 
where there are good markets for the sale of all products of 
the farm. ‘There is perhaps no better opportunity for a 
man who- desires to make a home than that now offered. 
There is much hard work in making a farm out of a piece 
of desert land, but he who is willing to spend four or five 
years of labor upon it will have a piece of property which 
will support him and his family in comfort forever with a 
minimum amount of work. ‘The strong young man of today 
can take one of these farms, and as his ability to labor be- 
comes less his ability to produce on his farm will increase, 
and the latter days of his life will be blest with plenty. 

To those who desire information concerning this coun- 
try, facts concerning it have been prepared by an official of 
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the Reclamation Service in the form of Questions and 
Answers. Any further information about this project can 
be obtained by application to the Reclamation Service, 
Fallon, Nevada, or by writing to the Fallon Commercial 
Club at that place. 


THE TRUCKEE-CARSON PRIMER. 


©. Where is the Truckee-Carson Reclamation Project? 

A. The Truckee-Carson Reclamation Project is located 
in Western Nevada, principally in Churchill County, in a 
large flat-bottomed valley, generally known as Carson Sink 
Valley. 

©. What are the principal towns in the valley? 

A. Fallon is the county seat, with a population of 
nearly 1,200, and is the present terminus of the Fallon 
Branch of the Southern Pacific Railway. Hazen, on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific, with a population of 300, 
is the junction point of the Fallon Branch, the Tonopah- 
Goldfield Branch and the main line. Stillwater, formerly 
the county seat, is situated on the Stillwater slough, a 
branch of the Carson River, fourteen miles northeast of 
Fallon; population 40. Postoffices are located at St. Clair 
and Hill—points conveniently reached. 

Q. What is the Truckee-Carson country like? 

A. The country is a desert valley, surrounded on the 
north, east and south by ranges of mountains barren and 
treeless ; on the west, sixty miles distant, the snow-clad peaks 
of the Sierra Nevadas are plainly visible. ‘The valley is 
the bed of an ancient lake, and its soil is composed of 
materials washed down from the surrounding mountains. 
There are large areas of very level lands and other areas 
slightly rolling and hilly. 

Q. Who were the first settlers in the valley? 

A. The Pah Ute Indians (sometimes spelled Piute), 
remnants of a large tribe, are still scattered over the valley. 
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The men work in the hay fields and the women do the wash- 
ing and ironing in the towns and on the ranches. ‘The 
overland trail and the Pony Express route of early days 
passed through this valley, and the present town of Leet- 
ville, then known as Ragtown, was a resting point for the 
adventurous forty-niners en route to the California gold- 
fields. A few white men commenced ranching in the early 
60’s, grazing their stock on the overflowed bottom lands. 

Q. What is the climate of the Carson Sink Valley? 

ieee climate is dry. 

©. When do the rains occur? 

A. The little rain that falls comes during the winter 
and spring months. During the winter the ground is some- 
times covered with snow to a depth of one or two inches, 
but it seldom remains more than a day or so. 

Q. What is the average temperature? 

A. During the summer the days are warm, the maxi- 
mum temperature running as high as 105 degrees, but on 
account of the dryness of the air the sensible temperature 
seldom exceeds 80 degrees. The night temperatures usually 
fall to between 65 and 80 degrees, and a warm cover is 
always necessary at night. The winter temperature falls to 
zero, and has been recorded as low as 9 degrees below. 
There are records for several winters, however, where the 
thermometer did not go as low as the zero point. ‘The 
majority of winter days are warm enough to be pleasant with- 
out an ovcrcoat, with mornings and evenings crisply fresh. 

Q. How many days does the sun shine in the valley in 
a year? 

A. Practically every day in the year. Perhaps 300 
days are cloudless. 

Q. Are there any severe storms? 

A. The valley is singularly free from severe storms. 
The most severe storms are cloudbursts, which happen only 
in the mountains and do no harm to the valley lands. The 
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commonest storms in the valley, and these are not frequent, 
are windstorms, and are annoying simply from the unculti- 
vated and treeless condition of broad areas. ‘There is not 
enough wind to make windmills dependable. 

Q. When do the frosts occur? 

A. Killing frosts do not ordinarily occur later than 
May 10th in the spring, or before September 30th in the 
fall. There are 150 days of growing weather each year, 
and if hardy crops are planted, such as can stand light frosts 
of spring and fall, the growing season can be extended 
nearly forty days. ‘This length of season is about the same 
as that enjoyed by the farmers in the Mississippi Valley. 
~ Qs» Is the climate healthful? 

A. Yes. It is essentially an outdoor climate, mild in 
its extremes and especially favorable for persons afflicted 
with or a tendency toward lung diseases. 

Q. What is the character of the soil? 

A. There are many varieties of excellent soil. ‘The 
bench lands are well drained, sandy lands, in many sections 
protected from frost and suited to the growing of fine 
flavored fruits of the hardy varieties. ‘The bottom lands 
are heavier in texture and adapted to growing alfalfa, 
grains, vegetables, and the grazing of stock. 

Q. Is there any alkali or other harmful ingredient in 
the soil? 

A. Alkali occurs in varying quantities in some soils, but 
the lands which have been selected for homestead settle- 
ment by the Government are generally free from harmful 
quantities of alkali or other injurious minerals. ‘Io pre- 
vent alkali from being washed into the soil by the irrigation 
waters, the Government has dug drains, so that each farm 
is well drained. Good drainage prevents the rise of alkali. 

©. Are the soils fertile? 

A. Yes. Lands have been farmed for forty years 
without fertilizers and without appreciable diminution of 
crop yields. 
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Q. Is there any hardpan? 

A. None has ever been found which prevents profitable 
crop growth. ‘The soils are very deep and uniform. 

Q. Is cultivation difficult ? 

A. No. The friable character of these desert lands 
makes cultivation comparatively easy. 

Q. What is the native vegetation? 

A. Black sage, greasewood, which in our valley does 
not indicate alkali, but is an evidence of fertile soil; rabbit 
brush, and, along the streams, cottonwood and willows. 

Q. What does it cost to clear and level land for a crop? 

A. Land has this year been cleared, leveled and pre- 
pared for seeding for less than $10 per acre. Other land 
costs as high as $25 per acre when everything is hired and 
the land not advantageously located. The average price of 
leveling land should not exceed $10 or $15 per acre if in- 
telligent methods are used. 


PLE SWaACLRe SUP Eig. 


What is the water supply for irrigation? 

The Truckee and Carson Rivers. 

Is it ample for the lands to be reclaimed ? 

It is, and is guaranteed by the United States 
Government. 

Q. How is it supplied? 

A. Through the Government canals. Each farm is 
connected by means of a lateral with the main distributary 
system. 

Q. How is the delivery made? 

A. By an employe of the Reclamation Service, in pro- 
portion to the acreage, not exceeding enough to cover the 
ground three feet deep in a season, and when needed. 


SECURING A HOMESTEAD. 


Q. In what way can a home be secured on the Truckee 
Carson Project? 
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A. In three ways: by purchase from private land- 
owners in the valley; by purchase of railroad land, or by fil- 
ing on a homestead under the Reclamation Law. 

Q. How is a homestead secured under the Reclamation 
Law? 

A. Any citizen who has not exercised his homestead right 
is entitled to make a homestead entry on any unoccupied 
farm on the project. . This filing is made before the United 
States Commissioner at Fallon or in the Land Office at 
Carson City, Nevada, after a personal inspection of the land. 

Q. What special privileges has a soldier or sailor? 

A. ‘The rights of soldiers and sailors are not abridged 
by the Reclamation Act. They are entitled to the same 
privileges extended under the General Homestead Act. 

Q. What are the requirements as to residence? 

A. You are given six months from the time of making 
entry to establish your residence, and before the end of 
that time you must be actually living on the ground. An 
actual home—where you sleep and take your meals habitu- 
ally—will be required. Occasional absence is allowable if 
some good reason is given, but you cannot live elsewhere 
and claim a homestead. 

Q. What is the area of farm unit on this project? 

A. From 40 to 160 acres, according to location, 
smoothness of the surface and quality of the land. ‘The 
average size is 80 acres, the idea being to arrange the 
unit in such a way as to give each entry man 80 acres 
of good irrigable land. 

QQ. What payments are required on this land? 

A. A filing fee of $6.50 for a 40-acre farm, and $8 for 
an 80-acre farm, or, if the filing is within the limits of the 
railroad grant, the fee is $8 for a 40-acre tract and $11 
for an 80-acre grant; and, if the filing is made before the 
United States Commissioner at Fallon, his fee is $1. 

Q. What is the cost of water right? 
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A. ‘Thirty dollars per acre of land susceptible of 
irrigation payable in ten annual payments of $3, without 
interest. Beside this a charge is made for maintenance and 
operation of the canal system. This charge is based on 
the actual cost of keeping up the canals and for the year 
1908 is 40c per acre. 

Q. When is the first payment due? 

A. The first payment of $3 per acre, plus the main- 
tenance fee, is due at the time the filing is made, and must 
be paid then. 

Q. What is the price of private land? 

A. Private lands, without water right, may be secured 
at from $5 to $20 per acre, depending upon location, soil, 
etc. Private lands in cultivation, with a vested water right, 
may be secured at from $30 to $75 per acre, depending upon 
improvements, location, etc. 

Q. What is the price of railroad land? 

A. ‘The railroad land, all of which is within three or 
four miles of the track, and much of which adjoins the 
railroad right of way, has just been placed on sale (June, 
1908) at prices averaging about five dollars per acre. For 
full information address F. C. Radcliffe, Acting Land 
Agent, Central Pacific Railway Co., Flood Building, San 
Francisco. 

Q. What is the price of water right for railroad land 
and for private land not irrigated? 

A. Thirty dollars per acre, the same as for Government 
land. 


MAKING A HOME. 


Q. Is capital required, and how much? 

A. Yes. The amount depends largely upon the indi- 
vidual and on the character of farming undertaken. While 
it is impossible to fix the exact amount of capital which the 
new settler should possess, few men are likely to succeed 
with less than $1,000 in money or equipment. 
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Q. What will the settler require to make a home? 

A. ‘The settler on raw land will need a house, fence, 
well, shelter for stock, provisions for family, feed for stock, 
farm machinery and tools, seed, etc. The cost of these will 
largely depend upon the individual. Prices are slightly 
higher than in the Middle West. 

Q. What are the average prices for the above? 

A. Lumber is worth $35 per 1,000 feet, flooring $50; 
fence wire, 4c to 5c lb.; flour, 314c lb.; sugar, 7c lb.; eggs, 
25¢ to 50c doz.; butter, 25c lb.; beef, 7c to 15c lb.; hay, 
$8 to $12 a ton, loose; grain, $1.50 to $2.50 per 100 lbs.; 
mower, $55; a good plow, $17.50; alfalfa seed, 17c to 20c 
Ib. ; potatoes, 2c to 4c lb.; horses, $30 to $200; hogs, milk 
cows, chickens, demand far exceeds supply. 

Q. Can I get a good well? 

A. Good well water can be found in almost every part 
of the valley, at depths varying from 10 to 20 ft., and in 
a few places 50 ft. 

Q. What fuel is used? 

A. Cottonwood is the commonest, and costs $7 to $10 
per cord; nut pine, at $12 per cord, is brought in from the 
desert mountains ; coal can be had from the railroad at $10 
to $15 per ton. 

Q. Are there any good towns in the valley? 

A. Yes. Fallon, the county seat, has about 1,200 popu- 
lation, with high school, graded schools, churches, two news- 
papers, two banks, six general stores, physicians, two drug 
stores, shops, planing mill, four hotels, restaurants, bakery, 
laundries, etc. Hazen, with a population of 300, has hotels, 
stores, church, school, etc. Stillwater has a store, hotel, and 
school. Schools are located at convenient places in the val- 
ley; a general store is situated about five miles south of 
Fallon. A town will be established at Fernley, on the 
Southern Pacific main line. 

Q. What nationalities are the present residents of the 
valley? 
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A. Mostly native-born Americans, and from. nearly 
every State in the Union. 


AGRICULTURAL AP OSSI BIG E rs: 

©. How many new farms are ready for settlement? 

A. Five hundred. 

Q. What crops can be grown on these farms? 

A. Every crop which can be grown in the north tem- 
perate zone. Excellent success has been met with in growing 
alfalfa, grain, potatoes, vegetables, small fruits, and in fat- 
tening stock, hogs, and in handling poultry and bees. 

Q. Can crops be grown the first year? 

A. Yes. Some of our settlers have paid expenses the 
first year. Onions, potatoes, grain and alfalfa have all pro- 
duced crops the first year. 

©. How many crops of alfalfa can be cut in a year? 

A. Three crops, yielding from 5 to 7 tons, after which 
stock can be pastured in the field for one or two months. 

(. What are the average yields of grain on good land? 

A: Wheat, 35) bushels; sbarley.. 50s bushels oatcumena 
bushels. Corn has been little grown, but is becoming more 
popular, and recent experiments indicate that this will be- 
come a very profitable crop, yielding 30 to 60 bushels. 

Q. What fruits are grown? 

A. Until recently stock-raising has been the principal 
industry of the valley, because the nearest railroad was 
35 miles away. Fruit trees planted by earlier settlers are 
now in bearing, and show conclusively that most excellent 
fruit of the hardy varieties can be grown here—apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, apricots and cherries all do well. 
There are tracts of land especially adapted to fruit growing. 

Q. What varieties of small fruits are grown? 

A. All common varieties have been tried and proven 
successful producers. Strawberries ripen early and are of 
fine flavor; currants, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
do equally well. Melons and cantaloupe are prolific growers, 
and their quality is unsurpassed. 
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Q. Is it easy to make a garden? 

A. Good gardens, with every variety of garden produce, 
are found in every part of the valley. One-fourth acre in 
garden will supply a family and furnish product for sale. 

©. Can the housewife grow flowers? 

A. Yes, every variety of flowers grown in the north tem- 
perate zone will grow and flourish. 

Q. What special crops will prove profitable? 

A. Sugar beets have been grown experimentally and 
show a high percentage of saccharine matter. Hops are 
grown in many door yards and promise to become a great and 
profitable crop. Potatoes are producing ten tons (300 to 
400 bushels) to the acre, and sell for 2c per lb. on the aver- 
age. ‘he demand for potatoes has always exceeded the sup- 
ply. Onions, beets, carrots, cabbage, turnips, celery, sugar 
corn, cucumbers, beans, cauliflower, pumpkins, squash, toma- 
toes, parsnips, lettuce and asparagus have all been grown 
with marked success wherever attempted. One man sold 
$700 worth of tomatoes from one acre. 

Q. What other forage crops besides alfalfa can be 
grown? 

A. Milo maize, Kaffhir corn, Indian corn, millet, blue 
joint and rye grass have been grown, and the yields have 
been heavy. 

©. What pasture crops are possible? 

A. Blue joint, rye grass and salt grass are all native in 
the valley and provide excellent pasture throughout the year. 
Many grass meadows are cut during the summer when the 
stock is in pasture in mountain ranges, yielding one to two 
tons of excellent grass hay per acre. 

©. Are insect pests troublesome ? 

A. They never have been, and if care is exercised in cul- 
tivation we need never have insect pests. Mosquitos are 
plentiful in undrained spots, but they will disappear before 
civilization. The common house fly is plentiful around sta- 
bles and wherever filth is allowed to accumulate. 
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©. Have losses from grasshoppers been severe? 

A. No. Grasshoppers have been known to damage 
alfalfa fields slightly, as in any new country, but they are 
not considered a serious pest. 

Q. What shade trees can be grown? 

A. The Balm of Gilead, cottonwood and Lombardy 
poplar furnish quick-growing trees for shade and fuel. 
Black and horny locust, walnut, green and white ash are 
all easy to grow and will thrive in the valley. 


LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY. 


Q. Is stock-raising a profitable business? 

A. It is; many of the old settlers have become rich 
in this business. ‘The valley offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties in raising blooded cattle, sheep and hogs. 

Q. What are the principal breeds of cattle? 

A. Cattle have not been bred up in the valley, but 
breeds are being improved by the introduction of better 
grades. Range yearlings sell for $10 to $12 per head; two- 
year-olds, $20 to $25 per head. 

Q. How far has the sheep business been developed? 

A. Up to the present time sheep are raised principally 
for the wool, but with the cultivation of sugar beets, 
alfalfa and the small grains sheep fattening will become 
a prominent and profitable industry. At this time there 
is no mutton on the local market. 

Q. Has hog-raising been attempted? 

A. Only in a limited way, but there is every promise 
that hog-raising will become one of our most important 
industries. One packing house in Reno kills 1,000 hogs 
a month, and of this number 800 are shipped from 
Nebraska, because there are none to be had in Nevada. At 
the present time it is almost impossible to purchase pork 
for local consumption in the valley. Bacon and hams are 
being shipped in every day. ‘The demand for packing- 
house products in the mining camps of the ‘State is increas- 
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ing much more rapidly than the farmers of the State can 
supply the -hogs. 

Q. Are hog diseases common? 

A. No, not in Carson Sink Valley. The dry atmos- 
phere of the desert does much to prevent disease. 

Q. What feed is grown for hogs? 

A. Hogs fatten readily on alfalfa and are finished 
for market with grain and alfalfa. 

Q. Does poultry raising pay? 

A. Chickens are worth 50c to $1 each on the local 
market now and the supply is always inadequate. Eggs never 
sell for less than 25c per dozen, and up to 60c. Turkeys 
do better in desert conditions than anywhere else. They 
thrive in the valley with almost no care or attention. They 
sell for 25c to 30c a pound. Ducks and geese find a 
natural home in an irrigated country—every farm can 
have its pond. 

Q. Is the valley adapted to bee-raising? 

A. Nevada’s honey is favorably known in every market 
where it has appeared. Our long seasons and bright sunny 
days, with numerous varieties of native flowers and flower- 
ing shrubs and wide areas of alfalfa fields, furnish bee pas- 
ture unlimited. Very recently one freight team hauled 
23 tons of honey to the railroad station. Bees are placed 
on worthless sand hills in the desert and work with little 
care and attention. Hives average 75 lbs. of honey each 
season, which sells for 8c to 10c wholesale. 

Q. Is there a market for horses and mules? 

A. The price of horses and mules has steadily risen 
the past few years; draught horses are scarce and good 
animals readily sell for $350 a team. Roadsters are 
worth $250 to $350 a team. Good saddle horses are hard 
to procure at any price. Native stock, not well bred nor 
well broken, can be had from $50 per head up. Mules 
are so scarce that there are practically none in the market. 


Alfalfa is the great forage crop of Nevada. 
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The. Gdvernment recently purchased in California 160 
head; ‘and after extensive advertising in California and 
Nevada had to pay $197 a head. 


MARKETS FOR PRODUCE. 


Q. What are the markets for farm products? 

A. Up to the present time the crops produced have 
not been sufficient to supply the local markets. Gold min- 
ing is being extensively developed in Nevada, and within 
the past five years the population of the State has more 
than doubled. The opening up of new gold camps has 
made a splendid market for all farm products. In the: 
mountains of Churchill County many new camps have been 
opened within the past year, and the influx of miners is 
unprecedented in the history of the State. ‘These camps 
are now on a permanent basis—gold is the chief product. 
They furnish an excellent market for all farm products, 
none of which can be grown in the immediate vicinity of 
the camps. The growth of towns and villages in the valley 
increases the demand for farm crops. Fallon in 1903 had 
three houses and a population of less than 20. Today 
it is a thriving city of 1,200 people and is growing 
rapidly. The completion of the railroad to Fallon makes 
all parts of the valley readily accessible for transporta- 
tion, and will furnish an outlet for surplus products when 
all the land on Government projects is under cultivation. 
The cultivable area of Nevada is limited, owing to the 
inadequate water supply, while its mineral resources are in 
the infancy of their development. 

Q. What other markets are there for Nevada’s crops? 

A. California and the Orient. The Carson Sink 
Valley is nearer to the San Francisco market than is Los 
Angeles. San Francisco and surrounding cities can use all 
the surplus live stock, poultry, grain and dairy produce 
this valley can raise. California is so largely devoted to 
the growing of fruits that the State imports large quanti- 
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ties of the staple agricultural produce. Every day or so 
a carload of chickens passes Hazen bound for California 
from some eastern State. We are as close to tidewater 
as Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and less 
than one-third the distance from Chicago to New York. 
The live stock and grain markets of Europe are therefore 
practically as close to us as to the farmers of Ohio, for 
once at tidewater mileage on the ocean amounts to little. 
The undeveloped markets of the Orient feeding over half 
the inhabitants of the world are now being exploited by 
American agents, and are absorbing more and more of the 
products of the farms of the West Coast States. 


Q. What are the markets for special crops? 


A. The local markets at the present time cannot be 
supplied by the farms of Nevada. The State of Nevada, 
with its present population, consumes a million pounds of 
sugar annually and produces none. ‘The population of 
Nevada will increase five-fold within ten years, and will 
consume the sugar produced on farms covering 50,000 
acres. The world’s market for hops cannot be overstocked 
with the excellent kinds produced in our desert sunshine. 
Good apple orchards yield from $200 to $600 per acre. 
We have no pear blight. Peaches and apricots of most 
excellent flavor and quality find a steady market through- 
out the State. The quality of these fruits is fully as good 
as those grown on the Pacific Coast, which find ready sale 
in all eastern markets and are even shipped to Europe. 


Our garden crops—potatoes, onions and beans—will all 
be consumed by the mining towns of the desert mountains 
in our State. Dairy produce—butter, cheese, condensed 
milk and cream—come into our State in carload lots and 
pass through our State en route to California. ‘This the 
most stable of all agricultural industries is, as yet, almost 
wholly undeveloped in Nevada, and one of the most cer- 
tain sources of farm revenue has been entirely neglected. 
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Ceo ON TEITES. 


Q. What special opportunities are offered in Carson 
Sink Valley? 

A. ‘There are opportunities in every line of business. 
The valley is practically a virgin field, the mercantile pur- 
suits are not overcrowded. Manufacturing is yet to be 
developed, and mining is yet in its infancy. 

Q. -What openings are there for the merchant? 

A. The reclamation of 200,000 acres of land, with a 
family on every 80 acres, will necessitate the establish- 
ment of many new towns, and will add greatly to the 
population of the towns now in existence. These new 
towns must have stores, the existing towns must have 
more stores, and there are openings in every line. 

Q. What manufacturing industries can be developed? 

A. All manufacturing industries which depend on 
agriculture for their raw material will find a virgin field 
in Carson Sink Valley. There is an especial opening at 
this time for the establishment of a creamery, a flour mill, 
a condensed milk factory, a packing house, ice factory 
and brick yards. Also steam laundry, sewer pipe and tile 
factories. 

As the settlement progresses there will be opportunity 
for a sugar factory, a brewery, starch factories, alcohol dis- 
tilleries, canneries, fruit drier, woolen mill, electric power 
plants, machine shops, etc. 

Q. What opportunities are there for the development 
of power? 

A. The Government irrigation system has, through 
drops advantageously placed in the canals, developed 
a large amount of power which can be leased to manu- 
facturers. 

Q. What opportunities are there for special lines of 
farming? 
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A. The valley needs a nursery, good seed growers, 
greenhouses and truck farms. The man who wants to 
farm a small place and live near town will find profitable 
occupation in growing small fruits, orchards, bees, flowers, 
poultry for chickens and eggs. 

There is an excellent chance to raise well bred stock 
for range and dairy and sell to the new settlers. The pro- 
duction of a better class of horses and mules will prove 
remunerative. 

Q. What other opportunities exist? 

A. They are too numerous to mention. There is a 
great deal of work to be done in clearing, leveling and pre- 
paring the land for crops, and much of the work might be 
contracted if a contractor with a traction engine and equip- 
ment were on the ground. 

In the building trades every opportunity is offered, as 
there is a scarcity of skilled artisans of all classes. Good 
building stone is found one mile from Fallon in Government 
quarries, and some of the finest buildings are of stone. 

Q. What wages are paid for skilled and unskilled 
labor ? 
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©. What is the prevailing rate of interest? 
A. Eight per cent on good security. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Q. What colleges are there near by? 

A. The Nevada State University at Reno offers excel- 
lent training in agriculture, mining, mechanics and the sci- 
ences—free to residents of the State. The University of 
California at Berkeley is justly famous as the largest col- 
lege in the West; while at Palo Alto, thirty-three miles 
south of San Francisco, the generous gift of the late Sena- 
tor Stanford, has erected a university and liberally en- 
dowed it, that the rising generation of young men and 
women of America might receive free university training to 
fit them for all the higher walks of life. 

Q. What resorts for health and pleasure are there 
near by? 

A. The Sierra Nevada Mountains, with the best of 
fishing, hunting and boating, are the favorite resorts for 
citizens of Nevada and California, and can be reached by 
trains in a few hours or by wagon in two days. Lake ‘Tahoe 
has become famous as one of the most beautiful sum- 
mer resorts in the West, and is only 100 miles away. 
Soda Lake, in the valley, has water strongly impregnated 
with salt and soda, and will some day be a famous bathing 
resort and as popular as great Salt Lake in Utah. Fishing 
in Winnemucca and Pyramid Lakes is excellent, trout 
weighing from 15 to 25 lbs. have been caught here. In the 
Valley quail are common in the cultivated fields and river 
bottoms, and water fowl in countless thousands settle every 
fall on the waters of Carson Lake, the rivers and sloughs 
and Soda Lake. 


Full information will be cheerfully furnished by Thomas 
H. Means, Engineer in Charge of Operation, ‘Truckee- 
Carson Project, Fallon, Nevada. 
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REPRESENTATIVES PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Cuas. S. Free, Passenger Traffic Manager.........0...0.-+. San Francisco, Cal. 
Jas. HorspurGcuH, Jr., General’ Passenger Agent............ San Francisco, Cal. 
R. A. Donatpson, Assistant General Passenger Agent...... San Francisco, Cal. 
H. R. Jupau, Assistant General Passenger Agent.......... San Francisco, Cal. 
PauL SHoup, Assistant General Passenger Agent.......... San Francisco, Cal. 
T. A. GraHaM, Assistant General Passenger Agent.......... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wo. McMurray, General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines...... Portland, Ore. 
J. M. Scott, Assistant Gen. Passenger Agt., Oregon Lines...... Portland, Ore. 


D. E. Burry, ‘Gen. Pass. Agt., Lines East of Sparks....Salt Lake City, Utah 
D. S. Spencer, Asst.,Gen. Pass. Agt., Lines East Sparks.Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tuos. J. ANDERSON,-‘General Pass. Agent, G. H. & S. Ae Ry..... Houston, Tex. 
Jos. HELLEN, General Passenger Agt., T. & N. O: ROR.:2:. 20: Houston, Tex. 
F. E. Batrurs, General Passenger Agt., M. L. & T. R. R....New Orleans, La. 
M. O. BiIcKNELL, General Passenger Agent, A. & C. R. R., C. Y. R. & P.R.R., 
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~The New Arizona | 


This oldest and newest of cultivated lands is especially new 
in the section lying below the thirty-fourth parallel. Old in 
ancient occupation and civilization, it is new in modern progress 
and development, and, with a background of mines and mining 
towns and camps which promise to be permanent, the whole 
aspect of the country is being changed by farms and orchards. 

It is not a question whether Southern Arizona will ever 
become an agricultural country. It is an agricultural country 
now, and was a land of the farmer before history was invented. 
The mysterious people who built towns and vast houses and dug 
great canals from which to water the land, left no other record 
of themselves save that they were farmers. Where they led the 
water along canals which they ran with precision without instru-— 
ments, and made the desert to blossom with harvests, the Ameri- 
can farmer now comes to renew the old farms and to repeat 
faded and forgotten harvests by modern methods of culture. 

Southern Arizona is not a desert. It is a land of many 
attractions, of strong contrasts and surprises, but with a home- 
side that will interest you. It is like none of “the States” in 
appearance, in character, or behavior, and cannot be judged by 
Eastern standards. It has a character and individuality of its 
own, but you must get close to it to feel its charm. It offers 
you much, but you will not hear its call nor feel its charm from 
a car window. 7 


THE LAY OF THE LAND. 


The face of the country is rugged. It is a series of elevated 
plateaus, highest in the north, but reaching sea level in the 
extreme southwest. About midway of the Territory there is an 
abrupt descent of about 3,000 feet, and a change in the nature 
and aspects of the country. The north is broken by tre- 
mendous canyons, is both naked and forested, rich in pasture and 
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desolate with waste lands, has the Painted Desert and the 
-Mogollon Forest, and is cold in winter. The south has large 
plains’ and valleys, fertile tablelands, detached mountain ranges 
and single peaks, and a half-tropical climate. The traveler from 
the north, in three hours by rail, comes into it as into another 
country. He finds river bottoms, rich in sediments; broad val- 
leys, that need only the irrigating ditch; flat plains, that seem 
to constitute the body of the country, yet are shut in by en- 
circling mountains, and he finds a changed atmosphere—soft 
airs, almost uninterrupted sunshine, and the evidence of having 
dropped into a warmer zone in the orange groves, the figs and 
orchards of olives, the clusters and avenues of date palms and 
the green fields of alfalfa. 

He has an ever-present impression of immense plains, but 
is never out of sight of mountains. There are extensive mesas, 
or tablelands, and there are valleys so wide as to look like 
prairies, yet Southern Arizona is naturally a mountainous 
country, and great mineral wealth is scattered all through it 
and lies everywhere in close touch with vast agricultural re- 
sources. This is one of the advantages which the farmer will 
quickly appreciate. 


THE LOOK OF THE LANDSCAPE. 


Every one wants to know of a new or little-known region, 
“How does it look?” Here the features of the landscape are 
wholly new and unfamiliar. It is easy to exaggerate the charac- 
teristics of such a country, and writers and picture-makers show 
you the freaks and oddities, rather than the normal and general 
feature of the country. There are cliffs curiously eroded, moun- 
tain forms fantastically shaped and carved by wind and rain; 
hillsides whose scattered and stunted tree growths remind one of 
some wasted and neglected old orchard, and there are cactus 
forms which are widely varied and chiefly curious because we 
have not been fortunate enough to have been brought up ina 
cactus land. You will be struck with the marvelous clearness of 
the atmosphere, and will note how neighborly the mountains 
seem, how black the shadows cast by the floating white 
clouds, and how vast the spaces are around you on the 
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Smyrna Fig Tree, Salt River Valley 


plains. Under the vast canopy of the sky you mark the 
silence, and all sounds seem swallowed up and lost. You 
feel the fascination of the desert, but on the edge of it or in the 
midst of it, homes, gardens, farms, the avenues of familiar 
orchard trees, green fields, towns and cities, make a new im- 
pression upon the mind. Familiar things as we knew them in 
“the States” are more homelike and more impressive because 
seen in the midst of strange and unusual natural conditions. The 
familiar picture simply has an unfamiliar setting. But the 
strange physical aspects of this land only serve to make the home 
and the cultivated*field more attractive, as the desert enhances 
the beauty of the oasis in its midst. 


THE WORK OF THE RIVERS. 


Southern Arizona rivers have great drainage areas, and in 
few countries of the world can one see the process of making 
farms going on year after year on so gigantic a scale. During 
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times of flood the water rushes from mountain and mesa heavily 
charged with sediment, and every flood season lifts the level 
of the valleys a trifle higher. Geologists speak of “detrital de- 
posits” developed on “a grand scale in Southern Arizona,” and 
of the “rich alluvions” of the chief. rivers of the Territory. It 
is another way of saying that the rivers are sediment-bearing, 
and that they drop the soil they hold in suspension to make fruit- 
ful fields. 

This soil-making process went on more rapidly in other ages. 
because the rainfall was then torrential, but to-day it is clearly 
visible, only now it has this disadvantage, that the soil-carrying 
streams constantly tend to get on top of the land by the filling 
up of their own channels. Thus you find wide river bottoms 
and a tendency to make new channels, or to break away entirely 
and wander in a new direction as in the case of the Colorado. 
These delta rivers make the richest lands man ever farmed, they 
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need to be controlled by damming and made to deposit their sur- 
plus waters in storage reservoirs for the good of the. land. they 
have made while running wild. To quote Scripture: “And 
everything shall live whithersoever the river cometh.” . 


THE FAT VALLEYS. 


This. phrase is as true of the valleys of Arizona as it was 

when used to describe the valleys of ancient Egypt. Here it is 
strikingly impressive. Yet the farmers’ side of Arizona is better 
than it looks. It improves by acquaintance. When the practical 
man looks at the alluvium of these valleys, where farms have 
been in the making for ten thousand years, and the keen-eyed 
farmer, who knows a good acre when he sees it, digs up a fistful 
of this sediment, they are both apt to say: “This is it. No 
worn-out farms here.” 
- The Colorado once emptied into the Gulf of California, 
perhaps as far up as Yuma, and the Yuma Valley, the Imperial 
Valley on the California side, and all the vast stretches of 
sedimentary soil in Mexico, clear down to the present head of 
the gulf, were formed by the river. Millions of acres, long 
called the desert, are simply the delta of the Colorado; im- 
mensely rich and fathomlessly deep. Perhaps nowhere else in 
the world has one river reclaimed so much from the ocean for 
the farmers’ use. So the Salt River Valley is, in fact, a delta, 
formed by the Salt River and its affluent, the Verde, this 
splendid garden being an immense bed of silt, spread by peri- 
odical overflows through the centuries. The Gila, too, has made 
an Oasis, or rather a series of oases, across the entire Territory, 
as it has swept about from side to side of the valley, leaving its 
freight of sediment, and building farms, and square miles of rich 
land clear to its junction with the Colorado. 

The San Pedro and the Santa Cruz are smaller streams in 
narrower valleys, but they have carried rich farms from the 
borders of Mexico and dropped them all along their way to the 
Gila. The San Pedro Valley was once a lake, extending from 
a point near the Mexican border to beyond Benson on the South- 
ern Pacific Overland. The clays of this old lake bed are here “cut 
through by the river to a depth of 600 feet or more. An 
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artesian boring in the bottom of the valley penetrates these 
sediments 500 feet deeper, proving the deposit to be over 1,000 
feet deep.” 

Riding over the plains near Casa Grande, we crossed the 
Santa Cruz again and again, spread out like the fingers of one’s 
hand, flowing sluggishly through the soil it had deposited. For- 
merly it ran throughout the year on top of the land. Now it sinks 
and disappears for a part of the season, able only to run on the 
dead level its own silt has made when pushed by floods. 

Now these are literally. “fat valleys,’ and good farmers in 
them can live on “the fat of the land.” There are prosperous 
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Field of Barley, near Yuma 
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Third Crop of Alfalfa Hay, Yuma Valley 


farms all along these streams, wherever an irrigating ditch can 
be made to carry a “head” of water. Here are settlements, with 
their towns, their schools and churches, and old-fashioned farms 
with their wheat-and barley and corn and hay, their cattle and 
hogs. If one wants to see alfalfa at home—alfalfa in its glory, 
falling before the mower:six and seven times a year, and green 
with luscious pasture the first of December and cows feeding on 
it with great content, let him traverse the Gila Valley, the 
Yuma, the Salt River or the valleys of the Santa Cruz and San 
Pedro, as I did. He will see the farmer’s side of Arizona, and 
will see the promise and possibility of a land that only wants 
good farmers and lots of them. 


WHAT THE VALLEYS PRODUCE. 


Crops are marked by great variety. This is one of the 
advantages of the climate. It sets no sharp limitations, as in 
colder countries. Given fertile soil, few sharp frosts in winter, 
a long growing season and seventy per cent. possible sunshine, 
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and it is easy to guess that there will be a great variety of crops. 
Both the temperate and semi-tropic zones will be represented in 
the product of the fields. 


Cereals and Grasses. 


Wheat is grown both for grain and hay, and is sown for 
either a winter or spring crop. There are large flouring mills 
at several points, as at Phoenix, Tempe, Tucson, Solomonsville, 
Thatcher and Safford, and much wheat is shipped from Cali- 
fornia to supply these mills. From forty acres of wheat hay 
205 tons were cut; grown for grain, the yield is from thirty to 
thirty-five bushels to the acre. Barley produces from four to 
five tons as hay and from thirty to fifty bushels as grain. Both 
these crops can be pastured in winter and then allowed to mature 
as a grain crop, paying all their own expenses by the green feed 
furnished. Corn is planted in July, and often follows a crop of 
wheat. I saw in the Yuma Valley a fine field of corn ripening in 
mid-November that was planted in August. Fine crops of im- 
proved varieties of corn are grown wherever water is plenty in 
the late summer. Kafhr and Egyptian corn are grown also and 
sorghum is a profitable crop. But the great forage crop of the 
Southwest is alfalfa. This “Mexican hay” was long known to 
the army mule. It yields abundantly, and is often cut seven 
times a year. In the Salt River Valley the hay harvest lasts 
from the middle of March to November, and in the Gila Valley 
I saw the seventh cutting being made about the 18th of No- 
vember. Eight cuttings have been made in the Yuma Valley. 
It is worth from $5 to $15 per ton, the higher price being com- 
monly paid after the first of December. It is a specially valuable 
crop in this country on account of the humus and _ nitrogen 
which it adds to the soil, while for hay and direct sales, for the 
dairy or as a stock fattener, it is very profitable. 


Sugar Beets. 


There is a sugar factory at Glendale, near Phoenix, with a 
capacity of 800 tons daily. A crop of 3,500 tons and an average 
of twenty-five tons to the acre has been grown. One grower 
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produced forty-two tons to the acre, perhaps the largest yield 
ever known. The yield on the Experiment Station grounds has 
not exceeded eighteen tons to the acre and a little more than 18 
per cent. sugar. A per cent. of 16 will make the rate per ton 
at the factory very satisfactory to the grower and a probable net 
return per acre of about $70. A very large acreage in ia 
sections can be profitably given to beet culture. 


Other Root Crops. 


The common potato needs a special soil, but does well in 
many places, yielding 4,000 to 5,000 pounds to the acre. Two 
crops are grown, so that one can have “new potatoes” twice a 
year. The best results come from planting in February. Think 
of that, when the blizzards are blowing and the ground on the 
old farm is frozen a foot deep. The less valuable crop is 
planted in August. 

Sweet potatoes are a profitable and staple crop, producing 
well and of fine quality in suitable soil. Field beets, carrots, 
parsnips, peanuts, turnips and radishes do well. The whole cata- 
logue of vegetables are at home here. Cantaloupes are as fine 
as any ever grown, and equal to the famous Rocky Fords of 
Colorado. They are very profitable. 


Deciduous and Citrus Fruits. 


In the higher valleys apples of a superior quality are 
grown, and plantings can be greatly multiplied with profit. 
Cherries, pears and peaches are also grown, and apricots, prunes, 
grapes and raisins are adapted to most of the sections. Every- 
where the home orchard may be grown, and in many places fruits 
of various kinds may be grown commercially with profit. 
Oranges and lemons will grow almost anywhere in the valleys 
we have mentioned, but in the Salt River and Yuma valleys 
they not only do exceedingly well, but ripen very early. A car- 
load of oranges from Phoenix was marketed in New York as 
early as December &th, having been shipped November 25th. 
They netted close to $7 a box. Pomelos or grapefruit are pro- 
duced of fine quality and bear the fourth year after planting. 
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At Work with Steam Rock Drill, Laguna Dam é 


The season runs from November to May. Around Yuma is a 
large region where, when water is provided, citrus fruit will be 
largely grown, and without trouble from smut or scale insects. 
Figs grow luxuriantly, and olives are wholly at home. 


The Date Palm. 


That this is to be a commercial success in Arizona is beyond 
a doubt. The experimental orchard of the Government, three 
miles south of Tempe, has met all expectations, and eleven acres 
or more are doing surprisingly well. About eighty varieties are 
being tested, and it will not be long before the best ones for 
the region can be determined. It is believed by experts that a 
new industry will be established in the Southwest. The bottom 
lands of the Colorado are especially looked to for good results, 
the season being long and the conditions more nearly approaching 
those of Asia Minor. 

Among miscellaneous products honey holds a good place, 
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and one notes with interest the colonies of bees in the desert 
under their rude screen of brush—the “remudas” of the Mexicans. 
It will be seen that the farmer has a wide choice of products, 
and that the demand in the nature of things is for men of intelli- 
gence, who can take up new industries, or adjust themselves to 
conditions of climate and methods of culture which are new and 
wholly different from those of the North and the East. Soil, 
irrigation, live stock, methods of farming, involve something 
outside of the average experience. 


THE PROMISE OF IRRIGATION. 


There is no “dry farming” in Southern Arizona. Without 
artificial irrigation no crops are grown. With sufficient water 
there is no failure of crops, and there are probably 10,000,000 
acres of tillable land in the Territory, of which but little more 
than half is privately owned, and only about 300,000 acres are 
actually irrigated. This, not because water is: not available, but 
because the cost of providing it has been too great for private 
enterprise. The Government has, therefore, undertaken to pro- 
vide water for large areas, after expert examination, and, where 
once giving away its public lands, is now spending millions of 
dollars to make some of them productive. 


‘THE FAITH OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Two of the grandest irrigation plans of the Reclamation 
Service are now being carried out in Arizona. These are known 
as the Yuma Project and the Salt River Project. Both are im- 
mense, and involve much time and great expense in construction. 
The Yuma or Laguna dam on the Colorado River is of the 
weir type, such as are in use in India, and it is located on a 
river as interesting, if not as famous, as the Nile of Egypt, 
which it resembles. The Salt River or Tonto Basin dam will 
turn back the combined flow of the Salt River and the Verde, 
forming a reservior twenty-five miles long, with an average 
width of one and a half miles. This will impound 1,100,000 
acre-feet of water, or water enough to cover 1,100,000 acres of 
land one foot deep. And the land actually covered by this vast 
artificial lake was once cultivated by the cliff dwellers, the out- 
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Harvesting in Yuma Valley 


lines of their long-abandoned fields being clearly visible when 
the first white farmers penetrated to this secluded valley. 


THE YUMA LANDS. 

These are on both sides of the Colorado, in California and 
in Arizona. There are about 83,000 acres in the latter and 14,000 
in the former. The Yuma Valley is largely under cultivation, 
but a water users’ association has been formed which has entered 
into contract to accept and use water under the Government 
system. As water will not be supplied to more than 160 acres 
held by one individual, owners of larger tracts will offer the 
surplus for sale. The tendency will be to reduce the 160 acres, 
smaller tracts being more profitably worked under irrigation. 
In communities where irrigation is the established order, eighty 
acres is considered too large a holding and forty acres ample 
to support a family. Only a few persons will care to irrigate 
the full limit allowed by law, and this will put many acres of 
valuable lands on the market. 
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There are other lands here which are not occupied. Where 
the Gila River approaches the Colorado we rode for fifteen 
miles over magnificent land, seeing no houses or signs of 
Ownership save a cabin or two. The land is covered by mes- 
quite, ironwood, willows and cottonwood trees and shrubs. It 
is easily cleared, the wood largely paying the cost of removal, 
and water will make it exceedingly valuable for all kinds of 
crops. It will all be under canals and protected by levees, both 
from the overflow of the Colorado and the Gila. The levees will 
be substantial, constructed for permanency, five feet above high- 
water mark, and planned to include a complete system of 
drainage. Some of the richest lands in the world are here, but 
have not been occupied on’ account of periodical overflows. The 
great expense of providing at once for irrigation and protection 
is being assumed by the Government, and will be charged back 
to the land and returned in installments for ten years. Pay- 
ments will not begin until after the first delivery of water. The 
cost of water has not yet been fully determined, but will be 
about $35 per acre. There will be an annual charge for main- 
tenance and supervision, probably less than $1 per acre. Lands 
ean be bought cheaply if purchased before water is ready for 
delivery. Raw lands can now be bought for $20 to $50 and 
cultivated lands for $75 to $100, with a strong upward tendency. 
If the cost of water and land seems high, it must be remembered 
that the quality of the land is high and the irrigating system not 
a speculative one, in which a profit is to be made out of the 
water user, but is an ideal system, the cost of water based upon 
the actual expense of providing it, and providing it under con- 
ditions which insure an ample flow at all times. There will be 
no favoritism. The man above you will not get more than his 
share, the man below you will not get less. A Government 
official will have charge of the distribution. There need be no 
concern about change of ownership, nor anxiety about low stages 
ofthe river. The reservoir will take care of that, and the 
driest ‘season will find ample water for all uses. The farmer 
will have no concern save about his laterals and the proper dis- 
tribution of water on his own fields. 
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Ex-Governor Alex. Brodie of Arizona says: © 

“Under water-storage conditions in a climate as mild as 
that of the Arizona valleys the yield of crops per acre will be 
very large. Seven crops of alfalfa can be harvested where four 
are now produced. Small ranches will be the rule under such 
conditions, and the population will be greater per acre than in 
the Middle and Eastern States. More will be expected of a 
man by each separate acre, and the capacity of ‘each acre to 
produce will be from five to seven times greater than under 
natural conditions.” 

To this may be added the statement of Governor Jos. H. 
Kibbey, that “300,000 acres” here “will fully equal 1,000,000 acres 
of the best farm land in the Mississippi Valley,” a statement not 
extravagant when it is remembered that irrigation more than 
doubles the productive capacity of land. It is certain that under 
irrigation this will become one of the richest agricultural sections 
of the world, and the faith of the Government is pledged to 
provide a complete and adequate water supply and protection 
from. floods. 


THE SALT EVER VALLEY. 


Here is the largest body Ps cultivated land in Arizona, and 
the most highly developed. It is an oasis of palms and fountains, 
of orange groves and orchards and green meadows set in the 
midst of the desert. The Salt River and the Verde flow from 
the north, and the valley they, water is about fifty miles long 
and will average fifteen miles in width, so that here are nearly 
a half million acres of delta land. 

Not all is irrigable, and at present only about 125,000 acres 
are in cultivation. Other lands have been reclaimed, but water 
has not beenesufficient for their cultivation at all times. The 
remedy again was storage reservoirs, but these were too costly 
for private enterprise, and the Government is simply doing what 
private capital was unable to do. The reservoir which is being 
provided will not only supply all deficiencies, but irrigate an 
additional 75,000 acres. It is believed that the reservoir, once 
filled, will provide for three years’ needs, if no more water 
should be added from the natural sources. This will make an 
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Onion Garden, Salt River Valley 


almost ideal condition, and, as under the Yuma system, water 
will be supplied for but 160 acres to each owner. This again 
will lead to subdivisions, and land will be for sale to outside 
parties. It will be higher in price than the Yuma lands, owing 
to the surroundings and the proximity of a larger city, but new 
settlers will find room and the opportunity of a lifetime. 

This valley has been cultivated for forty years, and bcfore 
that time by some prehistoric people from time immemorial. 
They made it the granary for an immense population, and the 
lines of their irrigating canals are still to be traced. Experts 
say that the fine sedimentary soil of this valley has been spread 
by irrigation hundreds of years ago. But whatever the history 
of this valley, it is today one of the beautiful and productive 
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~ gardens of the Southwest, and the full supply of water now 
assured will greatly add to its population and its prosperity. 

Here you may see what irrigation does. You may see the 
wild lands—the lands we call desert—on one side of. the road, 
and on the other the fields made fair by cultivation.” The canal 
by the roadside is the dividing line for some distance between 
the barren, desert waste on the one hand and the luxuriance of 
a semi-tropic garden on the other. It is worth going far to see 
the change wrought in the desert by the turning on of water. 

The great irrigating works of the Reclamation Service will 
be completed within two years. The cost of delivering water 
under the Tonto Basin system is not yet determined. It will 
be paid, as at Yuma, in ten-year installments, and in the mean- 
time, while the great dam is being finished and canals and tun- 
nels provided, the perfection of the system and the natural 
attractions of the valley will tend to advance the price of land. 
Lands can now be bought for as low as $65 an acre, but prices 
depend upon location. 


WATER AS A FERTILIZER. 


The intelligent farmer will ponder the situation here and 
at Yuma. He will properly emphasize the value of the system 
provided by experts, unhampered by questions of cost and 
backed by the Reclamation Servi¢e of the Government. He will 
consider, too, the character of the soil, and he will remember 
that such soil, irrigated by silt-bearing streams, never wears 
out. This is the testimony of the most ancient nations—the 
Egyptians on the Nile, the Babylonians by the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the Hindoos by the Ganges and the Indus, the Chinese 
by the Hoang-ho and the Yang-tse-kiang, and the mysterious 
people who farmed the plains of Arizona. It is calculated that 
four average acre-feet of Colorado River water at Yuma will 
add about one-quarter of an inch of soil each year. The Salt 
River carries less silt, but sufficient to constantly enrich the 
land. A deficiency of the desert soil is nitrogen and organic 
matter, except under irrigation. The rivers supply this without 
expense to the farmer, a summer flood of the Gila being known 
to carry 172.3 pounds of nitrogen in the alluvium contained in 
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Almond Trees in Arizona, near Mesa 


an acre-foot of water. Different observations have shown that 
the amount of nitrogen in sediments has ranged from 48 
pounds in an acre-foot in the Colorado to 5.5 pounds in the 
Salt, to 28.1 pounds in the Gila. 

“These facts,” Professor Forbes, of the Arizona University, 
says, “merely serve to give definite form to the knowledge, as 
old as human history, that river irrigating sediments increase the 
productiveness of the land.” | 

The cost of fertilizers in fhe Southwest is thus eliminated, 
and no severity of cropping will wear out the land. Indeed, the 
Laguna dam is constructed so as to eliminate a part of the 
sediment. This dam is 4,750 feet long, 250 feet wide, and but 19 
feet high. It is an overflow weir dam, and its great length is 
desirable in order to pass the waters of the Colorado over it 
in a broad sheet of shallow depth. The accumulating sediment 
will be sluiced out at the ends of the dam and not allowed to 
pass into the canals. The great dam creates a broad reservoir, 
which acts as a settling basin. But the sediment which no en- 
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gineering device can arrest, and which is wanted upon the land, 
sediment rich in decomposed granite, rock-dust and storm-sweep- 
ings from grazing districts,—this the practical farmer and or- 
chardist will keep in mind in buying these lands. He can work 
them a lifetime, bequeath them to his children, and they can pass 
them on unimpaired. The farmers will wear out, but the soil 
never. How much is such land worth? 


IRRIGATION AND THE PIONEERS. 


i, 

It is worth something to a man’s peace of mind to be under 
the irrigating systems now being provided by the Government 
in the two great valleys of the Territory. But if one wishes 
to see how the early settlers have managed, or came to locate 
in some of the smaller valleys, where land may be purchased 
at lower rates, it will pay to visit some of the older communi- 
ties in the Gila, the San Pedro or the Santa Cruz valleys. In 
the Gila Valley, in Graham County, we found five or six towns 
wholly supported by the agricultural settlements around them. 
The valley here is about forty miles long by from two to ten 
miles wide. The soil is the usual sandy alluvium, the deposit of 
the rains and the river, and we have never seen finer fields of 
alfalfa or more thrifty orchard trees. From Solomonsville we 
rode to Safford, Thatcher, Layton, Pima, seeing all along the 
road broad, level, green fields and promising orchards. The 
staple crop is alfalfa, and at one point the road led through a 
dozen miles of it, broken only by an occasional orchard. Land- 
owners, agents and merchants alike assured me that here 
alfalfa land was worth $100 an acre as an investment, and that, 
where all the labor was ae would pay 10 per cent. per 
annum. It rents for $10 an acre cash rental, or for one-half 
of the crop. The pasture, after cutting six or more crops, 
carrying the harvest up to November, will pay taxes and water 
rates. 


OLD-TIME FARMING. 


Barley, wheat and corn are raised, the last named following 
a crop of barley the same season. Sweet potatoes are very 
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_ Thoroughbred Stock —an Important Industry in 
Salt River Valley 


profitably grown; and poultry, the dairy and hogs here make a 
good combination. The mining towns afford a good market. 
Apples»do well here, the elevation being about 3,000 feet, which 
will generally secure a superior apple in this climate. 

Horse-raising is followed; graded cows are being intro- 
duced; and a creamery is being established. ‘The only place I 
ever saw,” said one to me, “where all of the farmers have money 
all the time.” It is a tribute to the wisdom which produces a 
variety at once form home and market—corn, pumpkins, apples, 
squashes, sweet potatoes, barley, wheat, alfalfa, fat cattle, horses, 
milk, pork, dairy products and honey. The water in the irrigating 
ditch and the almost uninterrupted growing season, mean some- 
thing always maturing to turn into cash. 

The Santa Cruz is a smaller valley, but with similar con- 
ditions. It heads in Old Mexico and reaches up beyond Tucson. 
Here, close by the city, is a large ranch, watered from the little 
river, and devoted to the production of milk and butter and 
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eraded stock. The watets of the Santa Cruz mostly disappear 
before reaching Tucson, but are easily reached by wells, and 
pumping plants will make an extensive acreage available at 
various points. On the train, as I went up to Nogales, I got 
into conversation with a young man—almost a boy—who had 
been “taking in” the cities of Phoenix and Tucson, and who 
confided to me that he had a hundred tons of alfalfa to sell. It 
was worth $15 per ton in any of the markets. Here, too, corn 
and barley were raised, but this young farmer said that he 
could always get about 7 and 10 cents per pound for his hogs 
alive and dressed. Given alfalfa for pasture and a little corn 
to harden the porkers for market, and there is “good money” in 
such farming. Prosperous farmers are scattered all along the 
narrow valley, and the mining towns near by make the best 
home market in the world. 

The Santa Cruz is a mission valley, and the old church of 
San Xavier del Bac, built by the Jesuits in 1678, stands near 
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Mission San Xavier del Bac, near Tucson 


Tucson, still in good repair. Mission valleys were always 
chosen with an eye to their beauty and advantages, and this 
one deserves the attention of the home seeker. 

Here are numerous traces of former occupancy and evidences 
that the ground was cultivated. The bottom lands are very rich, 
and it is believed that 30,000 acres can yet be irrigated from the 
sunken waters of the river. 

The Rillito Valley merges into the Santa Cruz just north 
of Tucson. It skirts the foothills of the Catalina Mountains for 
many miles, and has a good many substantial homes. Hay, grain, 
fruits, vegetables and other products are supplied to the Tucson 
market. Strawberries and melons are unsurpassed. 

The San Pedro is another southern valley, quite in the 
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southwestern corner of Arizona, but stretching north even to 
the Gila. It is forty or fifty miles long, but wide only in 
spots. It is well settled, chiefly by Mormons from Utah, whose 
energy and push have made them substantial farms. Irrigation 
is provided from the river and from artesian wells. The 
valley has created and supports St. David and San Marco, and 
furnishes supplies to Fairbanks, Tombstone, Bisbee, Waco and 
Douglas. Little has been done in planting orchards, but the 
indications are that fruit and nut trees will do well. Potatoes 
and beans, melons and berries, all kinds of vegetables, wheat, 
barley, corn and alfalfa are products of the valley. 


Other small valleys are the Buckeye and the Arlington, 
southwest and west of Phoenix, and irrigated from the Gila. 
The community at Buckeye is prosperous, raising cattle and 
hogs and feeding alfalfa. Only about 11,000 of the 17,000 acres 


Oranges and Vines — Typical Scene in 
Salt River Valley 
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under the canal are in cultivation. Arlington cultivates a much 
less acreage, and feeds cattle and produces hay for market. 


A REORGANIZATION. 


The Casa Grande Valley irrigating canal has been enlarged, 
after long disuse, and there is good prospect of returning pros- 
perity. A new intake has been built into the river through 
solid rock, and water will be stored in a reservoir covering 
1,940 acres. About 25,000 acres can be irrigated under the 
system, and to this extent we believe the supply of water to — 
be adequate. The purchase of land will include a water right, 
and it is proposed after five years to turn the entire stock of 
the corporation over to the purchasers of land, who will there- 
after own and control its property and affairs. Meantime the 
cost of water per year will not exceed the cost of maintenance 
and operation. The valley is rich, and, with a good water 
system, properly administered, will again be prosperous. 

These are examples of irrigation in private hands, and they 
cover the agricultural lands available under present water supply. 
But water can be developed and much land reclaimed. It is’ 
chiefly a question of personal energy and of being on the 
ground and familiar with conditions in order to create a produc- 
tive farm where none now exists. 


WHAT IS IN IT FOR ME? 


Most men must first debate the situation from a distance, 
but the real opportunity is for the man on the ground. That is 
to say, some time should be given to “looking around.” Every 
man on a good farm in Arizona today has a good thing, and he 
got it for the most part by being able to “jump at the chance” 
when it offered. In a general way it may be said: 

There are public lands here and there that can be irrigated. 

There are opportunities in the Yuma and Salt River valleys, 
never to be repeated. 

There are large holdings to be broken up, under good water 
rights. 
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There are artesian belts to be extended by new borings and 
pumping plants to be installed wherever sunken rivers can be 
“reached. 

- There are dissatisfied and unsuccessful men to be bought 
out. Mexicans, who only half cultivate the tract they own; 
restless people, who will sell because they “want to move.” 

These are but hints of chances, opportunities, invitations, 
which meet the wide-awake man who is on the ground and in 
position to accept them. 

To be a little more definite: 

The sunken streams furnish opportunities. They have in 
them homes, farms, whole communities. They can be dammed, 
or wells can be sunk and the water lifted to the surface in a 
hundred places. Neighbors can unite in this, and the cost be 
divided. A pamphlet published by the Arizona University, and 
for free distribution, gives details as to cost of pumping plants 
and the expense of lifting water, so that no man need experi- 
ment or risk losing his money in a field with which he is not 
familiar.- On the Santa Cruz near Casa Grande, on the San 
Pedro and the Middle Gila productive farms can be made in 
many places at small cost. The land to be so irrigated can 
generally be had for a few dollars per acre. 

Along the foot of the Graham Mountains many—perhaps a 
hundred—farms have recently been located on public land and 
irrigated from artesian wells. The region is not all occupied. 

At Fort Thomas there is excellent land that can be put 
under a ditch already built, but fallen into neglect. The energy 
necessary to clear up the brushy land and reorganize the water 
company is the chief thing. The land is rich, but low in price— 
$25 to $35 per acre—and the town will take on new life as soon 
as the farm lands are put under cultivation. 

Near Thatcher a small stream can be impounded and several 
hundred acres watered. It is a proposition that an energetic 
man could develop with small capital. In both these cases, for 
more specific information, the agents of the railroad at Fort 
Thomas and Thatcher will, I am sure, answer any inquiries. 
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THE PRICE OF LAND. 


But little satisfaction can be given those who inquire the 
price of land. So much depends upon the location, the improve- 
ments around it, its income-producing capacity, the promise of 
growth in the community, that the inquirer at a distance is not 
able to determine whether the price is low or high. If it be 
thought that, after paying the cost of water to the Government 
and paying the price asked for land, the newcomer has paid 
well for his farm, the answer is that that depends upon what it 
will produce. Land that seems high may have a high-producing 
power. One acre, as we have pointed out, may equal in value 
two or three acres in unirrigated regions and under harsh 
climatic conditions. How much would you be willing to pay to 
have your crops guaranteed every year against failure? Yet 
this is what irrigation does. How much would you pay for 
“good growing weather” protracted from March to December? 
Yet land in such a climate is worth more than land where the 
vagaries of the weather are often the farmer’s worst enemy. 
Here the growing season is practically all the vear, and with 
water in a land where water is precious and the land to be irri- 
gated is limited in amount, it is difficult to determine the values 
that may be put on such land. Land gets its value because 
somebody else wants it, and with an increasing demand from a 
growing population somebody always wants it. There is not 
enough to go around. 

Then, too, where land is cheap the opportunity to earn a 
living is usually small. 


THE FARMER AND THE MARKET. 


This is a short chapter, but an important one. The Arizona 
farmer has a good home market. It is a market often directly 
at hand. The middleman is left out. Here are the mining 
camps, the mining towns and cities, located in every instance 
among rugged surroundings where nothing can be grown, nor 
even a cow and chickens be kept with profit. Large numbers of 
people who are well paid must be well fed. The miner pays, 
and pays in coin. These mining towns want all that a farmer 
can produce. They are fairly permanent, often large and grow- 
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ing, accessible by roads and railroads, and a farm within reach 
of one of them insures a good income. It is only a question of 
intelligent management. 

This is the supreme advantage of the farmer in Arizona. 
In the nature of things his numbers are limited; there is no 
danger of over-production while his markets are at the door 
and are steadily growing. Farmers in Arizona will get better 
prices and come nearer having a monopoly of products than in 
almost any other section of the Union. 


ON THE RANGE. 


Stock raising is a large industry in Arizona, but the man 
who follows it on a large scale or on the open range must 
understand his business and know the country. It is both a 
profitable business and a perilous one, and the man who essays 
it without knowing the game usually gets more experience than 
money. 

Over wide areas in Arizona the range has been overstocked, 
and the native grasses killed out. Now, whatever grdss there is 
must grow each year, and this leaves the range at the mercy of 
the seasons. 

Practical men recognize that the days of large herds on the 
open range are numbered. The range today is almost wholly 
occupied, and while the cattle industry is still a large one, the 
tendency is to have smaller herds, better stock; better care, and, 
perhaps, later on, enclosed pastures. The alfalfa-field will be a 
large partner in the business, and the farmer will keep more 
stock, feeding the hay he raises and turning off fat cattle instead 
of baled hay. Save in this way, there is not much room for 
expansion of the cattle industry. 

There is room in localities for sheep growing, and the 
Angora goat is said to be profitable, but cattlemen are the tra- 
ditional enemies of sheep and goats. The breeding of high-grade 
horses is engaging attention, and is a profitable industry in the 
valleys. The climatic conditions favor it, alfalfa and barley are 
easily grown and no shelter is required, save the slightest. In 
the higher localities, at from 2,500 to 4,000 feet, alfilaria, the 
“filaria” of early California, is getting a footing, and will sup- 
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La Fortuna Mine, near Yuma 


ply much feed. It is easily sown, and a rancher with some un- 
tillable land could soon supply good feed for a flock of sheep, 
and carry these profitably as part of his stock. The sheep them- 
selves will soon spread this particular pasture, and it supplies 
nearly continuous feed from February to June. 

There are good openings in all these lines for the men who 
know how, and a paying industry can be built up in a hundred 
localities with little capital at the start. 


THE LAND OF THE MINER. 


The mining industry holds first place, and Arizona’s vast 
mineral resources show no signs of exhaustion. Apparently min- 
ing is a permanent feature of the industrial life of the territory, 
and is still in its infancy. It is not our purpose to dwell upon 
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~ ‘this part of Arizona’s wealth. Her fame rests on it, and it needs 
no exploiting. Miners deal so directly in the precious metals that 
they need no advertising. We make use of them here as a 
background for presenting the advantages of Arizona to men 
who till the soil. If some one says that Arizona is not an 
agricultural country, we reply that any country is agricultural 
which has a fertile soil and people with sense enough to cultivate 
it. Here the work of the farmer, the fruit grower and the 
stock man has behind it a well organized and highly prosperous 
industry. 


Gold and silver mines surrounding the old missions were 
worked as early as 1736, but the European rush did not begin 
until 1853. In less than thirty years, in the face of hostile Indians, 
Arizona had reached third place in the list of gold producing 
States, and in 1882 put nearly $10,000,000 into the commercial 
veins of the world. 


A party of early prospectors dug out $1,800 in nuggets with 
their knives in one day, and the “pocket” finally yielded half a 
million dollars. 


The Weaver and Lynx Creek districts yielded a million dol- 
lars each in a few years, and the ore of one famous mine was so 
rich that the miners were required to strip and be searched before 
leaving the mine. Its total product was about $16,000,000. 


Gold is found here both in quartz and in placers, and is 
very generally distributed. 


Silver was early found in great masses. One piece is said 
to have weighed 2,700 pounds. Between 1870 and 1875 wonder- 
ful deposits of silver were uncovered. Practically on top of 
the ground, silver ore was found rich enough to bewilder the 
finders, and ina few years produced millions of silver dollars. One 
mine alone gave up $11,000,000 before its day was done. Tomb- 
stone yielded in all more than $30,000,000, and is yet rich, the 
gold content of the ores increasing as greater depth is reached. 


COPPER MINING. 


Some of Arizona’s copper mines are among the greatest 
in the world. It is estimated that in the last twenty-five years 
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"Arizona has produced more than $160,000,000 worth of copper 
from her larger mines. 


nae The Copper Queen of Bisbee is one of the mines with a 
world record, as also the Calumet and others. The United Verde 
at Jerome, is another of the world’s great producers. The Old 
Dominion of Globe is equally famous, while Clifton, Metcalf, 
Morenci and Imperial are great copper centers. 


The output as a whole is increasing steadily, and a copper 
mine, with copper at twenty cents, is something worth having. 
It may be more valuable than a gold mine, in that its output 
is regular and apt to be lasting. Copper camps become cities 
and are reckoned in Arizona as among the permanent industrial 
centers. Clifton, Morenci, Globe, Bisbee, Jerome are all im- 
portant towns in the midst of vast deposits of copper, the veins 
of which run deep and wide. 


_ Great mines are not located with an eye to human conven- 
ience. The miners have a saying that “it is no use wasting time 
to break rock on a ledge that is handy to wood, water, grass or 
level land,’ and the great copper mines are no exception. They 
are here amid wild and rugged surroundings and wholly depen- 
dent upon supplies from without—market towns for the small 
valleys and the farms of the Territory. 


The counties of Southern Arizona all have considerable 
mineral deposits, and some of them are good producers. Yuma 
County shows mines in all parts of it, some of them very rich. 
There are a number of districts and many camps, all of which 
must be fed from without. 


Maricopa is more distinctly agricultural than any of the 
other counties, but has a good many mines in active operation. 
.Within sight of Phoenix are mineral treasures yet to be ex- 
ploited, and the city is a distributing point for all classes of sup- 
plies going to established mining camps and settlements. 


Pinal County has mines of great value, the Mammoth being 
a large producer of gold. There are more than forty patented 
mines in the county and considerable activity. Pima County has 
also patented mines, and a good many new claims are being 
recorded. The deposits include gold, silver and copper. The 
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placers at Greaterville are extensive and are being profitably 
worked. 

Graham County is rich in minerals, and the great mines of 
the Arizona Copper Company, the Detroit. and Shannon com- 
panies, are located in this county. These are copper camps, but 
there are also mines of gold and silver. The rich agricultural 
section along the Gila is everywhere within reach of mining 
camps. 

Cochise County has Bisbee for the center of its mining 
activity. It is a rich district, with enough farming and grazing 
lands to furnish supplies for the mining towns if properly de- 
veloped. 

Santa Cruz is the smallest county in the Territory, away 
down on the border of Sonora, in Mexico, and its undeveloped 
resources are quite extensive. Notable for its large cattle ranches, 
its mineral wealth is considerable, and Nogales and other towns 
in the county are centers for supplies of all kinds for the nearby 
mining districts. 

This is but a rapid sketch of a great industry and is not 
meant to be full and complete. The first industry of the Terri- 
tory is here purposely subordinated to other interests which are 
not so well known, but which lie at the foundation of things. The 
farmer is closely related to the development of the Common- 
wealth, and we have wanted the Eastern man, or the man from 
the States who is to come to Arizona to farm or raise fruit or 
stock, to see this background of rich mines and prosperous min- 
ing towns—a multitude of hungry people who must be fed and’ 
who prefer to be fed from the farm rather than from the fac- 
tory—with fresh food rather than with canned goods. 

There is a vast mineral realm yet to be prospected and de- 
veloped in Arizona, and every new mining town will want about 
it a zone of farms. The mines will make the farmer’s work more 
profitable, and the farmer will make the miner’s life a little 
easier and more enjoyable. The miner wants to get away from 
the perpetual menu of everything canned, and hankers not so 
much after the flesh-pots as fresh vegetables and farm produce 
to put into his own pots and give a little zest to the monotonous 
round of a prospector’s career. : 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


What society shall we find in Arizona? Is it not a rude 
country in which to bring up a family? These are questions 
which you will ask and ought to ask, and they should be 
answered with great frankness. I will not dodge it by saying 
that one generally finds the kind of society he wishes to find in 
any community, though that is true. “Birds of a feather” is a 
proverb based on observation and experience. But if you ask: “If 
I want to find good society, that is to say, people of good morals, 
quiet, cultivated, refined in manners and opinion, can I do so in 
Arizona?” Certainly. As readily as in the average community in 
the older States. Take the more pronounced features of com- 
munity life, those which relate to social or moral order: Governor 
Joseph H. Kibbey says in his Annual Report: “I think I can 
safely assert that life and property are safer in Arizona than in 
many, if not in most, of the States. Nowhere, I am sure, can a 
man who respects himself and his neighbor and his neighbor’s 
rights, with reasonably strict attention to his own business, go 
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about with more freedom and with greater confidence of personal 
safety than he can in Arizona. Locked and barricaded doors are 
in most parts of Arizona a novelty. The professional thief, as 
he is known in the older and more thickly populated communi- 
ties, is almost unknown in Arizona.” ‘This is probably an out- 
come of the earlier days, when crime and all offenses against 
social order were discouraged by a very swift and sometimes 
irregular justice. Miners are not apt to stand upon ceremony 
‘nor to tie their hands with forms. Society had to make itself 
in the old but unforgotten days, and the law was written in the 
market places as well as elsewhere, and life quickly took on the 
nobler qualities. 


Then, too, the people who came later, and who have left 
their impress upon the Territory, are of the Middle West and 
the South, from the stock that made the civilization of a vast 
region. Do you imagine that they have “turned themselves loose” 
in this free country? If you look to find “degenerate sons” you 
will be disappointed. Ten years ago Hon. Whitelaw Reid, now 
our Minister to England, said of Phoenix, a community then of 
10,000 people employing in the daytime only one policeman and 
hardly requiring him: “During my winter there I did not see 
a single disturbance on the streets or half a dozen drunken men 
all told.” And of the country as a whole, he said that one would 
find as many churches as in towns of corresponding size in Penn- 
sylvania or Ohio, and probably more schoolhouses. 


Dr. J. A. Munk, of Los Angeles, familiar with ranch life in 
Arizona, says of the people: “They will, as a class, compare 
favorably with those of any other community. There may be 
small surface polish, as the world goes, but there is much genuine 
gold of true character that needs only a little rubbing to make 
it shine. Men from every position in life, including college 
graduates and professional men, are engaged in ranching, and 
whoever takes them for a lot of toughs and ignoramuses is 
egregiously mistaken.” 

Dr. Munk’s observation that “the favorite haunt of vice and 
crime is not in a sparsely settled community * * * but in 
the centers of population,” is absolutely correct, and the Eastern 
settler who begins by suspecting his Arizona neighbor, will end 
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by watching himself. The quality of the home life we bring into 
this new country is important, and if we care for the best things 
we shall find plenty who will agree with us. 

A “pointer” of some value is the Women’s Clubs. The 
Arizona Federation has a considerable membership and twelve 
clubs are included in it, distributed through ten towns and cities. 
Their object embraces town improvement, self-culture, domestic 
science, literature, art, music, history, civics, philanthropy, cur- 
rent events—a wide range of studies and all related to the de- 
velopment of society. You can count upon the silent steady 
influence of this club life. Constancy to an ideal—the steady pur- 
suit of the avowed objects of club life are making women’s clubs 
everywhere a power for good, and their strength in Arizona 
shows the quality and ambition of the population. You can safely 
trust your family in the midst of such society. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The home seeker will find as much interest in education in 
Arizona as among the average communities of the East. The 
Arizonians have an efficient school system and are proud of the 
fact. Make a note of this, for it proves the quality of the citizen- 
ship. Both school and church are fostered in the towns and 
villages, as well as in the cities of the Territory. 

“There is scarcely a hamlet, no matter how isolated,” Gov- 
ernor Kibbey says of Arizona, “which does not enjoy the facilities 
of a public school.” The severe examinations which the teachers 
are required to pass and the high salaries uniformly paid, help to 
secure the best talent. 

The law requires parents to send their children to the public 
school between the ages of eight and fourteen years, and it is 
generally observed. There are a few church or parish schools, 
and these are patronized by a portion of the Mexican popula- 
tion, who cling to the Spanish tongue and the traditions of their 
race. Practically the only illiteracy to be found in Arizona is 
among the Mexicans. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


The Territorial University is at Tucson. In addition to the 
usual studies and provisions for scientific and classical courses, 
instruction is provided in agriculture and in the mechanical arts, | 
and in mining and metallurgy. 

For the student in mining engineering the University offers 
great advantages as, while carrying on his studies and experi- 
mental work, he can see the actual operation of great mines or 
the development of new mining enterprises. The School of 
Mines offers a complete four-year course or a short two-year 
course in mineralogy and assaying. 

The* Agricultural College includes the departments of botany 
and chemistry, which are located in the University buildings. 
The Experimental Station has the departments of agriculture, 
horticulture and animal husbandry, and some work is done in the 
study of the weather and of insects, that is to say, meteorology 
and entomology. 
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School Building, Tucson 


A palm grove is located south of Tempe and near Yuma, 
where it is proposed to demonstrate the adaptation of soil and 
climate for the production of dates on a commercial scale. 

Near Tucson is a range station where the department of 
botany in co-operation with the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is studying certain native grasses with a view to re- 
seeding portions of the range country worn out by over-stocking. 

Sugar beet plots are also maintained in the Upper Gila. The 
results of study and work on these stations are made known in 
bulletins and in “Timely Hints for Farmers,” put into plain 
language and issued at a time when they will be most useful, 
making this’ a very practical “farmers’ college’; and as the 
Experimental Station is a department of the University it keeps 
that institution closely related to the public in interest and 
welfare. é 

The University has a good agricultural library, a seed col- 
lection, greenhouse and gardens for experimental purposes, con- 
taining rare and interesting plants. A tract of forty acres con- 
stitutes the site of the University, about a mile from the city. 
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Tuition is free to all students residing in the Territory. The 
faculty consists of a president and twenty-five instructors. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Both the north and the south have Normal Schools, one 
being at Flagstaff, the other at Tempe, nine miles from Phcenix. 
The interest in the work of the Normal School is considerable 
and the attendance has steadily grown from the first. The one at 
Tempe was opened in 1886. Diplomas are issued to graduates 
which entitle them to teach in Arizona for life. These diplomas 
are accepted in California and other States. 

High Schools are organized under a special law, one being 
at Phoenix, one at Mesa and one at Prescott. Jhese are well 
accredited, graduates being admitted to colleges of high grade 
on their certificate. 

Much attention is given to the education of the children of 
the Indian tribes, both by direct action of the Territorial Govern- 
ment and by religious societies. The Indian of Arizona is peace- 
able and industrious and no part of our common country has so 
many native farmers “from away back.” They are farm hands 
and house servants, quiet, faithful and respected. Whole tribes 
have their children in school and are proud of their advancement. 

Altogether the situation is full of cheer, and the newcomer 
will find the educational atmosphere very much like that of 
“home.” 


CLIMATE AND SOME OTHER THINGS. 


If you ask an Arizonian about the climate in his “land of 
little rain,’ he will tell you that “it is sure fine.’ He knows. 
Those who have been longest there are the least inclined to find 
fault. The combination of elements which make the climate of 
the Southwest is unusual, and cannot be duplicated anywhere 
else. There is more sunshine, greater aridity, more rapid evapo- 
ration and, as a consequence, more electricity in the air. 

It is hot in mid-summer, but so it is in New York. There 
are three months of uncomfortable weather, but you sleep nights. 
The sun scorches but you do not steam; you do not swelter; you 
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are not parboiled; you do not become limp as a dish-rag; your 
clothes are not saturated. The disagreeable feeling of moist and 
sticky garments which accompanies profuse perspiration is here 
changed to something approaching coolness. It is due to rapid 
evaporation. That blue vault above you is dry. White harmless 
clouds may sail over the sun without obscuring it, and they can 
rarely muster enough moisture to produce a shower. Rain may 
even start to fall, but it evaporates in mid air often, none of it 
reaching the earth. | 


The percentage of sunny days is about 70. That means 256 
days in the year that are sunny, while the sun shines some part of 
nearly every day. The winter sometimes shows less than a week 
of days altogether when the sun does not shine brilliantly during 
some part of the day. 


The rainfall occurs both in mid-summer and in the winter. 
Showers may occur every month in the year, but never do in 
any one year, and the actual number of rainy days is very small. 
The ground freezes a little now and then during the night, and 
white frosts occur. Occasionally light snowfalls occur, but in the 
valleys, it remains but a few hours. Arizona weather is mostly 
sunshine. There are places in the Territory where the percent- 
age of sunshine is greater than anywhere else in the United States 
and greater even than Egypt. 


The winters are full of charm. The temperature averages 
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about 57 degrees from November to April, inclusive, the lowest 
being seldom below 36 degrees. An overcoat is rarely needed, 
and the nights are made for open-wood fires and blankets. You 
will not find in many places in the world an atmosphere so 
singularly clear, so tonic and dry or a sky so blue. 


A LAND OF HEALTH. 


Southern Arizona has so much that is climatically desirable 
and so little that is disagreeable that it has become widely known 
as a health resort. Every winter both the cities of Tucson and 
Phoenix have an addition to their population of from three to five 
thousand people who come here for the sake of the outdoor life 
that is possible. An increasing number of these from every 
quarter of the Union remain, explaining in part the rapid growth 
of these two cities, and testifying to the quality of the air they 
find. There is no malaria. Rainfalls are sometimes violent, but 
there are no hurricanes, cyclones nor tornadoes. An occasional 
dust storm is almost the only disagreeable feature of the climate. 

Travelers say that the air of Southern Arizona has the same 
exhilarating qualities as the air of the great Sahara in Northern 
Africa, or of the deserts about Mt. Sinai in Arabia. It is much 
drier than most of the Nile Valley, or the parts of Morocco, 
Algiers or Tunis usually visited, and is vastly better for the larger 
part of the year than Nice and Mentone in the South of France. 


HOT SPRINGS. 


We visited the Indian Hot Springs of Alexander Brothers 
in Gila Valley, finding a good hotel, with dining-room and bath 
house apart, but convenient. The hotel is of stone and brick, 
three stories high, and has private baths. There are ten mineral 
springs close by, both hot and cold, furnishing a million and a 
half gallons of water daily. The temperature of most of the 
springs is 124 degrees. and analysis shows bromide and sodium 
carbonates, iron, etc. These springs were widely known among 
the Indians, who came long distances to use them. A mud bath, 
an outdoor swimming pool of large size, a fish pond, shade trees, 
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Court House, Phoenix 


Root 
lawns, tdhits and cottages, saddle ponies, game—black tailed deer 
—in the immediate vicinity, make the place attractive as well as 
physically profitable to visit. Competent attendants are em- 
ployed, and the waters are said to be highly beneficial in cases 
of rheumatism, gout, dropsy, liver and stomach troubles and 
affections of skin and blood. 

The altitude is 2,800 feet, and overlooks the Gila river and 
valley. It is reached from Bowie, on the main Southern Pacific 
line, the traveler taking the Gila Valley, Globe and Northern 
Railroad to Ft. Thomas, or being dropped at the crossing, a flag 
station two and one-quarter miles from the hotel. Patients will 
be met at either place. , 

The Aqua Caliente Springs are also well known and. highly 
valued. They are in the southwestern part of Maricopa County, 
one and one-half miles north of the Gila River, and twelve miles 
north of Sentinel station on the Southern Pacific, with which the 
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Springs are connected by stage. The springs are numerous and 
vary in chemical constituents. The resort is patronized for rest 
and recuperation, as well as for relief from various forms of 
disease. 

These springs have the advantage of being set in the finest 
air for the invalid, and life for the most part can be passed in the 
open both day and night. 


PREHISTORIC RUINS. 


About eighteen miles from Casa Grande, on the Southern 
Pacific, are the ruins of the same name. The ethnologist of the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, Dr. J. W. Fewkes, under 
appointment by the Government is, at this writing, with a corps 
of helpers, uncovering the walls which surround.the “grand 
house,” a portion only of which is still standing. It is not known 
how old this house of four stories is. The wall around it is 
about 400 feet long, a rectangle, and inside it were many rooms. 
The once irrigated fields of the mysterious people who lived here 
spread away for miles. Originally there was a town or village 
here. The ruins are well worth a visit, and this can be cheaply 
made from the station. 


& 
ARIZONA TOWNS. 


This booklet is occupied with the country-side, the soil 
and the products, and the opportunities and advantages, of 
agricultural life. We have space for but brief mention of 
the principal towns. Generally these publish folders or 
booklets of their own, presenting in ‘an attractive way the 
facts which people seeking information wish to know. A 
card sent to the Chamber of Commerce or Board of Trade 
will be glady responded to, and promptly. Yuma, Tucson 
and Phoenix publish attractive booklets. Send for them. 


Phoenix. 


This is the Territorial capital and the county seat of 
Maricopa County. It is a city of 15,000 inhabitants, and has 
a transient population of from 3,000 to 5,000 tourists who 
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Washington Street, Phoenix 


spend the winter here. It is the metropolis of Salt River 
Valley, the most beautiful and extensive irrigated body of 
land in Arizona. Phoenix is, therefore, in the midst of a 
farming and fruit-growing district, and its “back country” is 
both productive and attractive. The irrigation of larger 
areas, now possible by reason of the great Tonto Basin, will 
increase the productive countryside now tributary and insure 
the growth of the city. It is laid out with wide streets; 
residence avenues are well shaded; and public buildings stand 
in the midst of parks. 


Five lines of trolley cars make access convenient to all 
parts of the city and suburbs. Telephone, electric light and 
power, gas, ice factory, creameries, machine shops, three 
daily papers and several weeklies, a well-equipped public 
library, high, grammar and ward schools, private and parochial 
schools, an industrial Indian school three miles out, three 
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theatres, a country club, twelve churches and many fraternal 
organizations represent the city’s varied features. 

The Capitol building is substantial and attractive, sur- 
rounded by fine grounds full of characteristic trees and shrub- 
bery. Five acres are laid out and planted to trees. Phoenix has 
an elevation of 1,080 feet, and its encircling hills and southern 
exposure give it an attractive winter climate. 

Phoenix has a deserved reputation as a health resort. 
Here is a warm, dry air, comfortable hotels and boarding- 
houses, good society, luxuries of many kinds, the freedom of 
all-out-of-doors—the charm of the wilderness with the refine- 
ments of civilization. Many come here for health, find it, and 
stay on. The attractions of the climate alone will make Phcenix 
a city of importance. The Board of Trade and the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration for Maricopa County issue excellent 
folders and pamphlets which give all necessary information. 
They will be sent on application. 


Cactus Garden, near Phoenix 
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of =. Lempe. 


This is a pretty little town of 1,500 inhabitants, nine 
miles from Phoenix, on the south side of Salt River. It is the 
center of a rich agricultural district. A twenty-acre date 
orchard has been set out by the Government near Tempe, 
and more than a score of varieties imported from Morocco 
have been brought into bearing. A Territorial normal school 
is located here, with a group of commodious buildings and 
well-laid-out grounds. Tempe is already a prominent community 
and one which is rapidly advancing. 


Mesa City. 


Is sixteen miles from Phcenix and is the nearest railroad 
point to the dam site in the Tonto Basin. A road has been 
constructed from here to Roosevelt, the construction camp 
in the basin, and furnishes sixty miles of fine mountain 
scenery. Mesa has a population of 1,200, and over 700 children 
are enrolled in the schools. 


A Tucson Residence 
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Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson 


Tucson. 


This is at once the oldest and the newest of Arizona 
towns. “The ancient and Honorable Pueblo” of the sixteenth 
century has become a modern city, and is growing rapidly. 
It is the seat of Pima County, located on the main line 
of the Southern Pacific about 500 miles east of Los An- 
geles and 300 miles west of El Paso. Great building activity 
has marked the past two years. The natural resources of the 
region and the attraction of the climate will keep up the growth 
which has begun. 


Here are both agricultural and mining resources and an 
educational center of consequence. The Territorial University 
is located here, and excellent public schools. Tucson is also a 
railroad center of considerable importance. The general offices 
of the division superintendent of the Southern Pacific are here, 
and large machine shops. The pay-roll calls for the distribution 
of over $100,000 every month. An extensive passenger depot is 
being erected and a club house for railway employees has been 
completed. A new freight depot of immense capacity will soon 
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be completed, with city delivery tracks. A direct line south from 
Tucson to connect with Southern Pacific extensions is now 
being built into the richest States of Mexico and on directly to 
the capital city itself. 


The climate attracts the health seeker. The people of 
Tucson claim that the climatic conditions are unequalled. Dur- 
ing the warmer months of summer the mountains are cool, 
easily reached, and have several attractive resorts. The streets 
of the city are well shaded and some of the best hotels of the 
Southwest are here. The invalid can find luxurious quarters or 
pleasant yet inexpensive boarding-houses, but many live for the 
most part in the open air and not a few find tent-life wholly com- 
fortable. A desert laboratory, devoted to the study of 
desert plant life, attracts much attention from scientists. A 
Carnegie library is also here. 


For those wishing good schools or the advantages of the 
university where a mild climate is desirable for some mem- 
ber of the family, nothing in the West is more promising. or 
interesting than Tucson. It disputes with San Augustine 
and Santa Fe the palm of seniority among cities in the 
United States, but is so new and modern as to surprise the 
visitor. It is a place of elegant residences and fine hotels, 
and the characteristic vegetation of the country affords them 
_ charming settings. 


The assured growth of the city makes it a place of oppor- 
tunity commercially, while the climate of this elevated plateau 
will always attract those who wish to escape from cold and 
storm to where life can be passed largely in the open. The 
value of outdoor air is one of the latest discoveries of modern 
civilization. Tucson has a population of about 17,000. Write 
the Chamber of Commerce for publications. 


Yuma. 


This is the western gateway to the Southwest. It is the 
capital of the county of the same name, and lies on the banks 
of the Colorado River on the main line of the Sunset Route 
of the Southern Pacific. It has considerable commercial life, 
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Bisbee Public School 


and the prospect of a greatly enlarged growth. The irriga- 
tion work of the Government, providing for the develop- 
ment of large tracts of land and a dense rural population, 
will make of Yuma a good-sized city. There are now sub- 
stantial brick and stone buildings, comfortable residences, 
hotels, schoolhouses and good public buildings, with a 
present population of 2,000. The climate is full of health, 
and will call many here for the sake of the dry air and the 
charm of the rainless winters. They are as delightful on the 
nature side as any that can be found on the globe. 

Yuma will be famous some day for its fruits, its oranges, 
lemons, figs and dates. That the latter will be grown here 
successfully seems beyond question. 

The completion of the great Laguna dam will call many 
settlers here and insure the prosperity of Yuma. A vast 
country will be tributary to it, and the rich lands immediately 
about it, once under the ditch, will produce amazingly. 
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Yuma’s climate has been maligned for a generation by a 
rude joke. Having the temperature of the desert in gen- 
eral, the heat is mitigated by a grateful air current which daily 
moves up the river, and by the deep green foliage of palms 
and orange groves. It will steadily be affected by tree plant- 
ing and wide fields of alfalfa. Only one-quarter of the year 1s 
hot. The other summer months—for spring and fall merge with 
summer—are pleasant, and six months are wholly delightful. 

There are no finer winters in the world than those on 
the Colorado, and, if summer days are warm, there are no 
prostrations from heat; men work in the fields as a matter 
of course, the dry air producing rapid evaporation from the 
surface of the body. Besides, we cannot grow oranges and 
ripen the fruit of the date palm without heat. The climate 
of Yuma is full of health and will not stand in the way of 
its growth when the waters of the Laguna dam are ready to 
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be turned on the waiting lands. There is back country 
enough here to make a city, and the extraordinary growths 
that will be produced here will make the place famous. 


Bisbee. 


This is the wonderful copper town of the southeastern 
county of Cochise. It is fifty miles south of the main line of 
the Southern Pacific, on the line of the El Paso and South- 
western Railroad, in a rugged region, not far from the 
Mexican border. It has a population of nearly 16,000 people, 
and is distinctly a mining town. Its only industry is mining, 
and Bisbee is credited with being the greatest producer of 
copper in Arizona. The town occupies the steep slopes of 
a canyon, the bed of which forms the main street. Roads 
are carved out of the hillsides, comfortable dwellings climb 
tier upon tier to the very top and reach down into every little 
nook and corner, while handsome business blocks are erected 
as if there were plenty of room. Level land is scarce and front 
foot prices are almost metropolitan. 


The copper output of the Warren district, of which 
Bisbee is the hub, is 12,500,000 pounds per month. The 
Copper Queen alone produces 8,000,000 pounds of blister 
copper monthly. More than 4,500 men are employed in the 
two great mines, the Copper Queen and the Calumet and 
Arizona, and many of these men are married and own their 
own homes. Water is piped in across the valley from Naco, 
ten miles away. 


The Woman’s Club owns its club house, and this has 
become a center in the social life of the town. 


Manual training is part of the regular course in the 
schools, and there are four churches. 


Douglas. 


Recently the smelters of two of the largest copper com- 
panies of Bisbee have been removed to this point. Douglas 
is twenty-seven miles from Bisbee, and is near the inter- 
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Dominion Hotel, Globe, Ariz. 


national boundary. It is a thriving town of about 5,000 
people, and, following the location of the great smelters, has 
grown up with great rapidity. The ores from Bisbee, 
Nacozari and other points are reduced here. Douglas is on 
the El Paso and Southwestern, at its junction with the road 


running from Nacozari in Sonora, and called the Nacozari 
Railroad. 


Tombstone. 


This famous camp with a peculiar name is on a branch of 
the El Paso and Southwestern, a short distance from Fair- 
banks, the junction point. Once the largest mining camp in 
the Southwest, Tombstone is again becoming a place of 
importance. For ten or twelve years mining has been pre- 
vented below the 600-foot level by a flood of water. This is 
being controlled now by powerful pumps, and shipments of 
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ore are made regularly. Tombstone is a silver camp, but 
gold increases as lower levels are reached, and free gold 
in handsome specimens is not uncommon. Tombstone is 
twenty-seven miles north of’ Bisbee. 


Naco. 


This is a boundary town between Mexico and Arizona, 
with the dividing line running through the middle of a 
street. Naco, Arizona, and Naco, Mexico, are thus close 
neighbors. The Arizona side of the town is in Cochise 
County, and as Naco is the junction of two important rail- 
roads—the El Paso and Southwestern and the Cananea, 
Yaqui River and Pacific Railroad, and on the international 
boundary, it has considerable importance as a port of entry. 
It is but thirty miles to the great copper camp of Cananea, 
about the same distance to the smelter city of Douglas, and 
eight miles from Bisbee. 


These represent an aggregate population of about 40,000 
and provide a stable market for all products of the soil at 
top notch prices. There is an abundance of water and 
thousands of acres of idle land immediately contiguous to 
Naco can be easily and profitably reclaimed. The soil is 
fertile, all kinds of crops and many kinds of fruit do well. 
Occupied with the treasures underground, the land that will 
grow everything has been neglected. Naco can be made a 
garden spot. 


Globe. 


This prosperous mining town is the county seat of Gila 
County and has a population of 8,000 people. It has electric 
lights, an ice plant and cold storage, four banks, three 
hotels—one, the Dominion, of superior character—three 
schools and four comfortable church buildings. There is also 
a public library. Many new buildings are in course of con- 
struction, and the monthly disbursement of about $300,000 in 
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hard cash by the mines is the secret of much of the pros- 
perity of Globe. Credits are safe and collections easy be- 
cause incomes are regular and the population is fairly per- 
manent. 

Globe is a copper camp and has many valuable mines, of 
which the Old Dominion is the oldest and best known. The 
Phelps Dodge Company has large interests here, and is 
energetic, liberal in its policy, strongly organized, with great 
resources and perfect equipment. 

While mining is the principal source of revenue for the 
town, stock-raising cuts considerable figure, and in the dis- 
trict tributary to Globe there are about 37,500 head of cattle. 
Horses and goats are also raised. 

The Tonto Basin, where the great reservoir is being 
constructed by the Reclamation Service, is distant about 
thirty-five miles. Some fine scenery lies along the route. 

The town is a terminal point for the Gila Valley, Globe 
and Northern Railroad, which leaves the main Southern 
Pacific line at Bowie. Points beyond Globe are served by 
stage line. A lively town, it has a promising future. Its 
citizens say that “today is good enough, and tomorrow will 
be better.” 


Clifton. 


This great copper camp is reached from Lordsburg, New 
Mexico, via the Arizona and New Mexico Railroad. It has 
vast underground fields of ore, and the works of the Arizona 
Copper Company are said to be the largest in the Territory. 
The works are located at Clifton, with the exception of a 
large concentrator, which is operated at Longfellow. This 
pioneer camp of the Territory is a prosperous town of 
5,000 people, confined chiefly to two streets. Half a dozen 
companies operate here, and the active development work 
now being done promises much for the growth of the place. 
The Arizona Copper Company is known far and wide for its 
fairness in its dealings with employees, and the library which it 
provides is the gathering place of hundreds of men, for 
whom books and magazines and newspapers are supplied. 
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Hotel Morenci, Morenci 


The town is picturesque, and has some good residences, 
school buildings and churches. 


Morenci. 


This prosperous camp is in the Clifton district and but 
a few miles distant from the older camp. It is reached by a 
short spur from the Arizona and New Mexico Railroad. The 
town has a novel situation, being built at the bottom and 
around the sides of a great bowl, with no outlook save where 
the rim is broken somewhat at a single point. Here are 
more than 9,000 people, and the bottom of the hill is pierced 
‘with doorways which lead to the ore-bodies. The mines 
are dry, clean, cool, free from damp and fumes, and the town 
has a good many handsome buildings. The Morenci Hotel 
is elegant, in the Moorish style of architecture, and has the 
air of an aristocratic club house. The great emporium of 
the Detroit Copper Company is a department store, 75 feet 
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wide by 150 feet long, finely fitted up and filled with all 
kinds of goods. The company has built and now maintains a 
comfortable clubhouse, and the public schools are housed in a 
handsome brown-stone building. 


Industrial Townships. 

Sentinel, Maricopa, Casa Grande, Arizola, Red Rock, 
Vail, Benson, Dragoon, Cochise, Willcox and Bowie are 
stations on the Southern Pacific main line; several of them 
do a large business. 

Willcox is the center of the cattle industry for Eastern 
Arizona, and Cochise is the junction point for the Arizona and 
Colorado Railroad, which runs to Pearce, seventeen miles, a 
mining town in Cochise County. 

Maricopa is the junction point of the Maricopa and 
Phoenix and Salt River Valley Railroad, and Bowie is at 
the junction of the Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Rail- 
road. 

Commercial Centers on the Gila. 

Solomonsville, Safford, Thatcher and Pima are all of them 
rapidly growing centers, catering to the commercial needs of a 
rich and still developing agricultural region along the Gila 
River. They are provided with hotels, schools and churches, 
and have a population ranging from five hundred to a thousand 
people. Fort Thomas and Geronimo are stations further down 
the valley. 

The Gila Valley is a farming region and these are typical 
country towns, the social and commercial centers of the pros- 
perous farming communities of the valley, each enjoying the 
steady growth which comes with the development of the 
country. 

Here is a land of much promise, capable of sustaining and 
enriching the agriculturist who comes westward to a broader 
and more generous field, where the earth, lying fallow through 
the past years, needs but small encouragement to yield its riches 
in abundance. Water, the magic of the modern colonist as of the 
peoples who once built the great canal which once turned the 
desert into a vast harvest field, will once more reclaim Southern 
A.izona to its original use and intention, a vast agricultural area. 
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“NEW MEXICO. | 


The southwestern corner of this large Territory is a part of 
the farmer’s empire of the Southwest. The time has come for 
a fuller development of its resources, and, as in Arizona, the 
Government is engaged in the development of water on a large 
scale. 

The Territory as'a whole has 300 acres of land to each 
inhabitant and only one acre out of every 300 is under cultiva- 
tion. Yet there is a vast acreage of rich land that can be irri- 
gated, and the climate of the southern section is half-tropical. 
The three counties which we briefly sketch are large, about 


equal in combined area to that of New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 


Grant County. 


This borders at once on Arizona and Mexico, and is the 
largest of the three counties. In the northwestern part, the 
Gila River Valley offers some good land, and in the eastern por- 
tion the Mimbres River adds to the farming and grazing lands. 
Perhaps 150,000 acres could be cultivated, though only about 
66,000 acres are now actually productive. 

Lordsburg is the principal town, situated on the Southern 
Pacific at its junction with the Arizona and New Mexico and 
the Lordsburg and Hachita railroads. It is a division point on 
the main continental line and stands in the midst of much good 
grazing land. Nearly 400,000 acres in this county are still sub- 
ject to entry under the land law, and not far from Lordsburg 
the sunken waters of the Mimbres can be raised and a consider- 
able area irrigated. Apples in the mountain valleys will do 
well. 


Luna County. 


For the most part this county is an elevated tableland, 
producing bunch grass and other pasture, and in the season 
is a vast flowery plain. Four-fifths of the area is said to be 
public land. 

Deming, the county town, has a population of about 
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Pumping Water on Desert, Deming, N. M. 


3,000. It is situated on the main line of the Southern Pacific, 
is the terminal point of the Santa Fe from Rincon at the 
north, and has also a branch line forty-eight miles to Silver 
City. The El Paso and Southwestern Railway also con- 
nects Deming with Southwestern Arizona and Sonora. The 
Mimbres at and south of Deming is an underground stream, 
and small truck farms are irrigated from wells. The un- 
_appropriated land in this vicinity is being taken up; pumps and 
windmills will raise the submerged river for purposes of irriga- 
tion. Along the upper stretches of the river a good deal of land 
is under cultivation. 

Deming ships many cattle and the cutting of hay on the 
plains brings the farmers large returns. 
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rey! Dona Ana County. 

~—-"'This is called the Garden of New Mexico, and, as it is 
about twice the size of the State of Delaware, it is seen to 
be something of a garden. About 1,750,000 acres are still 
subject to entry under Federal laws. Much of the county 
lies within the basin of the Rio Grande, and water is 
abundant to make an Eden of this region. At present the 
means of irrigation are inadequate and the methods of cul- 
ture primitive. Lands have descended by inheritance and 
been divided up until they lie in strips with but a few feet 
frontage on the river. Much water could be developed by 
sinking wells, as there is a tremendous underflow. 

The Government by its Reclamation Service has com- 
pleted the preliminary work for a great dam at Elephant 
Butte and a diverting dam at Penasco Rock, by which 110,000 
acres will be reclaimed. 

Mesilla Valley represents the largest body of cultivated 
land within the Territory and Las Cruces is the chief town. 

The valley of the Rio Grande is tributary to El Paso, 
Texas, which here occupies the extreme western part of 
the State, where the river separates Mexico and New Mexico 
from Texas. It is a city of about 30,000 inhabitants, and 
mining, live stock and agriculture make it an important 
center; 

The region is one of opportunity, the price of lands low, 
the climate delightful and the market at hand. El Paso will 
become a large city. Around it is room for a population that 
will live by the soil. The cost of storing water here will impose 
a charge of $40 an acre, but the farmer who knows the situation 
welcomes the cost, which, as elsewhere, is distributed through 
a period of ten years, and will then cease. Under irrigation the 
farmer will have the advantage of good climate, a sure crop, and 
large yield. 


SONORA AND BEYOND. 


Southern Arizona has a rich neighbor on the south. 
Commercial intercourse is already provided for by three gate- 
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ways which open into Mexico. These are the El Paso and 
Southwestern Railroad, connecting with the Nacozari Rail- 
road at Douglas, and with the Cananea, Yaqui River and 
Pacific Railroad at Naco. From Tucson regular trains run 
to Nogales on the Mexican boundary line, connecting there 
with the Sonora Railroad to Guaymas, 260 miles. This is a 
branch of the Southern Pacific, and is being extended to ~ 
Mazatlan and Guadalajara. From El Paso the Mexican 
Central reaches southward to the great cities and ports of 
Mexico, putting the heart of an immense and immensely rich 
and densely populated region in direct connection with the 
Sunset Route and the cities of the Southwest. 

The Southern Pacific line down the west coast to 
Guadalajara will put Tucson and other cities of Southern 
Arizona in close touch with the City of Mexico. One of the 
richest sections of the Mexican republic lies along the Pacific 
Coast and the Gulf of California. This coast region includes 
the western slope of the Sierra Madre and a strip of lowland 
a hundred miles or more in width between the foothills and 
the sea, and is comparatively little known, even to the rest 
of Mexico. It is sparsely settled and its very great natural 
resources almost undeveloped. Supplies of mining machinery 
and agricultural implements, food supplies, and many other forms 
of merchandise will be drawn from across the border of Arizona. 


CANANEA. 


The great copper camp of Cananea is but forty miles below 
Naco, on the border, and is but in its infancy. Already 6,000,000 
pounds of refined copper are sent to market every month, the 
production of which supports more than 15,000 people. 
Cananea is less than seven years old, yet is a substantial and 
well-built city. The agricultural wealth of Sonora is very great, 
to a great extent indeed unsuspected, the valleys of Magdalena, 
San Miguel, Sonora, Moctezuma, Sahuaripa and other rivers 
including much valuable land, while there are wide savannas 
where vast herds of cattle may graze or broad grain fields wave, 
and an abundant water supply at the lower end of the Sonora 
and San Miguel valleys. 
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A FARMER’S REGION. 


The great agricultural region of Sonora, however, 1s the 
Yaqui River Valley and the valley of the Mayo, in the 
southern part of the State, where broad alluvial plains, em- 
bracing several million acres, have the waters of two 
great rivers for irrigation. A principality is included in these 
two valleys and their deltas on the shores of the Gulf of 
California. 

In many cases Sonora and the regions beyond are directly 
tributary to Arizona, and the border towns find their com- 
mercial relations with the south very profitable. Nogales 
enjoys a large trade with the interior of Sonora, with mining 
camps and commercial cities. There is a large trade in live 
stock, and several of the heavy banking houses in the interior 
of the republic have agencies at Nogales. 


GUAY MAS. 


The commercial metropolis of the State of Sonora is the 
seaport of Guaymas, a place destined to great importance in 
the world of commerce and to great popularity as a winter 


Cananea, Mexico 
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resort. The rainy season in Sonora comes in midsummer, 
and the winters are said to be “unbroken successions of balmy 
days and delicious nights.” 

The fishing at Guaymas is rapidly attracting the atten- 
tion of angler-sportsmen from East and West. Big catches 
of albicore, giant sunfish, jewfish, tuna, yellowtail, barracuda, 
bonito, kingfish, and other game varieties of the finny deni- 
zens of southern waters, never fail to be registered,.even by 
those who do not rate themselves experts with the hook and 
line. 

The entire southwest region holds much of interest to 
the tourist. Aside from the balmy climate, the tropical 
character of the foliage, the picturesque life of the natives, 
there are many examples of fine mission architecture well 
worth more than a casual visit. The remarkable progress 
along commercial and industrial lines is making travel for 
the globe-trotter more extensive and more enjoyable every 
day. 

With the extension and development of the lines of trans- 
portation already established, the Southwest, from Nogales 
to El Paso, will have increasing intercourse with Mexico, 
and will profit by all the remarkable progress which that 
country is making. The period since May, 1905, when 
Mexico passed from a silver to a gold basis, has been the 
most prosperous in the history of the country. The business 
of the railroads has greatly increased, as fast, in fact, as they 
could handle it, and every railroad in Mexico has been forced 
to add to its equipment. 

It only remains to say that here is a section of the great 
Southwest worthy of the attention of every homeseeker and 
investor. This portion of Southern Arizona and corner of New 
Mexico, and this land of Sonora in Old Mexico offer great com- 
mercial and industrial advantages. The agricultural wealth is 
very great and the next ten years will see an immense increase 
of population. Those who wish to know more of Sonora will 
do well to send for the booklet “Sonora,” published by the 
Sonora Railway, M. O. Bicknell, General Passenger Agent, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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Southern Pacific Publications 


The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country named, 
have been prepared with great care from notes and data gathered by local agents 
with a special eye to fullness and accuracy. They are up-to-date hand books, about 
five by seven inches in size, profusely illustrated from the best photographs, and 
form a series invaluable to the tourist, the settler, and the investor. They will be 
sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of five cents each, twelve cents for 
three, or fifteen cents for four. 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA, 96 pages, 5 x7 in. 
THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA, 9€ pages, 5X7 in. 
Tue Coast CountTRY OF CALIFORNIA, 96 pages. 3 xX 7 in. 
CALIFORNIA SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI, 96 pages, 5 x 7 in. 
KinGs AND KERN CANYONS AND GIANT Bic TREES OF CALIFORNIA, 20 pages, 7 x 


BOREST. 832 spages, 5 x 7 in. 10 in. (In preparation. ) 
LAKE TAHOE AND THE HiGH Sierra, 48 WaysipE Notes ALONG THE SUNSET 
pages, 5 x 7 in. ROUTE EO OMapat es eae mea mila ML 
THe New Nevapa, 80 pages, 5 x 7 in. preparation. ) 


YOSEMITE VALLEY AND THE MAREPOSA 
GROVE, 48 pages, 5 xX 7 in. 


The following publications, most of Which are illustrated, will be sent free of 
charge, but one cent for each in stamps should be enclosed for postage: 


31G TREE FOouper. OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHO. 

Bic Tree Primer. ORANGE PRIMER. 

By Tanor Suores, folder. PRUNE PRIMER. 

CALIFORNIA CLimatic Map, folder. Paso. Rostes Hor Sprinas, booklet. 
CAMPING FOLDER. SHASTA Resorts, folder. 

Eat CALiFORNIA FRUIT. SETTLERS’ PRIMER. 

KLAMATH Country, booklet. Tue Instpre Track, booklet. 

Tre Nevapa Farm, booklet. WHERE Coot SEA Breezes Biow, folder. 


SuNsET Macazine—A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine dealing with 
land and seas west of the Rockies, 192-224 pages. Best of Western stories and 
descriptive matter. Including magnificent premium, Road of a Thousand Wonders, 
with 125 beautiful Pacific Coast views in four colors. The annual subscription is 
$1.50. 15¢ per copy. Any news-stand, or Flood Building, San Francisco. 


Requests should be addressed to Cuas. S. Fer, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
SOUTHERN PaciFic, Flood Building, San Francisce, Cal. 


Every Month 
Something New About 
The West 


Irrigation, Ranching, Mining or Cattle 
Raising,— New Homes for New Set- 
tlers,— The Exponent of the Land Be- 
yond the Rockies 


Sunset Magazine 


fI.50 a Year I 5cts. a Copy 


With every yearly subscription, the book “‘ Road of 

a Thousand Wonders,’ 75 pages, on finest quality 

paper, 125 colored views of the most picturesque 
os. 


spots on the Pacific Coast. 


Address any News Stand, or Flood Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country named, 
have been prepared with great care from notes and data gathered by local agents, 
with a special eye to fullness and accuracy. They are up-to-date handbooks, pro- 
fusely illustrated from the best photographs, and form a series invaluable to the 
tourist, settler and the investor.. They will be sent to any address, postage paid, on 
receipt of five cents each. Twelve cents for three or fifteen cents for the first 
four named. 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. ~ 
THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE Coast CountTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 5 
CALIFORNIA, SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI. 

CALIFORNIA FISHING, 5 cents. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS IN NEvapA, 5 cents. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA—THE KLAMatTH CounrTrY, 5 cents. 

THe New Arizona, 5 cents. 

Tue New Nevapa, 5 cents. 

WaysipDE Notes ALONG THE SUNSET ROUTE. 

THE IMPERIAL VALLEY. 

NortH Bay Counties, CALIFORNIA. 

SIERRA CREST AND Canyon (In Preparation.) 


- 


The following publications, most of which are illustrated, will be sent free of 
charge, but one cent for each should be enclosed for postage: 


Bic TREE FOLpeEr. Lake TaHoE Resorts, folder. 
CALIFORNIA Cirmatic Map, folder. YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

CooL SEA BREEZES. Bic TREE PRIMER. 

CAMPER’S PARADISE. ORANGE PRIMER. 

CALIFORNIA FOR THE HOMEMAKER. PRUNE PRIMER. 

Eat CALIFORNIA FRUIT. SETTLERS’ PRIMER. 


Sunset Macazine—A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine dealing with 
land and seas beyond the Rockies. .192 to 224 pages every month of the best 
Western stories and descriptive articles. The Magazine is noted for its beautiful 
_ illustrations. Annual subscription $1.50, including two beautiful pictures, in colors, 
of Pacific Coast points of interest, ready for framing. 15 cents per copy at all news 
stands. Send for sample copy. 


Requests should be addressed to Cuas.. S. Fer, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
SouTHERN Paciric, San Francisco, Cal. 
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rbidden Garden, Santa Barbara Mission—into this monkly paradise 
no daughter of Eve is permitted entrance. 


Wayside Notes on the Sunset 
Route 


Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana, we take our 
way through the very heart of early missionary 
fields, where paganism has given place to 
Christianity. The line of travel will be coincident 
with El Camino Real—“the King’s Highway”—not, 
to be sure, a counterpart, or suggestion even, of the 
Roman Appian nor of Via Aurelia that promise to be 
eternal, but the loved Camino Real of the fathers— 
the undulating, curving, bridgeless way—marked chiefly 
by sandaled feet, and that served to bind each succeeding 
mission to the other members of the sacred family. 
The extreme eastern portion of it was parcel of that 
exploited by Ponce de Leon in 1513 (107 years before 
the settlement of Plymouth Colony), and Hernan de 
Soto’s quest ended in the country we describe years 
before the Pilgrim Fathers had achieved their swad- 
dling clothes. Later came Sieur de La Salle to 
struggle vainly against the immutable decrees of fate; 
and still later the Acadians, with their romantic sor- 
rows to stimulate the inspiration of Longfellow. 
Within reasonable limits, answers herein should be 
found to anticipate the questions of the traveler. 


y YVOWARDS the rising sun in Arizona, New 


The Coast Line 


San Francisco to Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO-—Pop., 435,000; New Orleans, 2487 miles 
distant. 


Because these pages address themselves more largely to the 
transient world, than to residents of San Francisco or of 
California even, it is not only fitting, but imperative, that 
something in descriptive way shall be said of that metropolis. 

It is planted upon the elevated head of a peninsula bordered 
on its eastern side by the Bay of San Francisco, and on the 
western by the Pacific Ocean, and that has extension south- 
ward for fifty miles; not all of it however is under control of 
this municipality. 

Approximately it has an area of 220 square miles, and the 
exterior bounds, fixed by waters of bay and ocean, cover a line 
not less than forty miles in length; in medieval times its 
enclosing walls would have measured fifty miles. Beyond its 
southern boundary, but not far distant, there is a constriction 
of the peninsula—the distance across the neck is something 
more than five miles from bay to ocean. 

The topography of this city-crowned “head of the penin- 
sula” lends itself generously to urban development, whether, 
with safe anchorage and space of wharves, for lines that 
involve the ocean carrying of the Pacific world; or for manu- 
factures to anticipate wants certain to arise as the Orient 
awakes; or for grand commercial houses fitted to be factors 
for half the entire human family; or deeply rooted banking, 
and cloud-courting publication offices; halls of justice whose 
foundations rest on primeval rocks, that the scales may be 
held in untrembling hands—these, all these with associate 
palatial hotels to refresh a transitory nation, and churches and 
Synagogues to save a world. All interests that lie at the foun- 
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dation of municipal greatness are found within easy reach of 
those who enter the city’s gates. 

And then, in picturesque relief from oppressive dead-level 
commercialism, residence hills everywhere—a score of them, 
attainable at will by luxurious street cars—cable and electric 
—these sanitary hills, covered by dwellings in endless variety, 
some of them sumptuous, but all of them filling the measures 
of ideal homes, with bloom to gladden the eye, and fragrance 
to bless. 

Golden Gate Park and the Cliff Rocks seals are an end- 
less delight; and the “pomp and circumstance” of the military 
Presidio may be considered a prime attraction 

Over all and pervading all, an atmosphere of perennial de- 
light; and, in official and business and social life, a sturdy 
facing in the right direction—stimulated, it may be, by a 
settled conviction that no bounty of heaven is too good for 
San Francisco. 

As all the world knows, San Francisco suffered greatly by 
the tremendous cataclysm of April, 1906, and the great fire 
that followed it; but the world does not yet appreciate that 
the indomitable spirit has already made a new city, greater 
and more beautiful than before, while the commercial and 
financial greatness of San Francisco experienced but a brief 
temporary check. It is to-day more worthy of a visit than 
ever before. If, perforce, one must leave it, and is permitted 
choice of routes, the start will be from the Southern Pacitic 
depot, at Third and Townsend Streets—the outgoing train 
for many miles traversing the city suburbs over the famous 
double-track Bay Shore Cut-Off, and passengers can mark the 
various steps of evolution when country rises to urban life. 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO—N. O., 2476 miles; Alt., 11; 
Pop., 1000. 


From South San Francisco, looking towards the Bay, di- 
verges a railway track to a body of massive buildings in the 
_distance. These are headquarters of Western Meat Company, 
organized on plans of kindred establishments of Armour and 
Cudahy in the East. Its operations are gigantic, with refrig- 
erated and prepared meats sent along every pathway of civil- 
ization. Important steel works, terra cotta manufacture plant 
and glazing works are in the same group. 
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SAN BRUNO—N. O., 2474 miles; Alt., 20; Pop., tooo. 

Here joins the new Bay Shore Cut-off with the old route 
over the hill via Ocean View and Valencia Street. It has - 
been splendidly constructed due south from San Francisco 
along the shore of the bay. 


MILLBRAE—\N. O., 2472 miles; Alt, 8; Pop., 300. 
Millbrae has notable private estates and residences tribu- 


tary to it; is beautiful for situation, and abounds in rumi- 
nating flocks and herds. 


BURLINGAME—N. O., 2469 miles; Alt., 20; Pop., 2000. 

The conception of Burlingame was esthetic in unusual 
degree. It was planned to preserve and enhance its natural 
endowments, and create a place with accessories suitable for 
the nobler sports of refined social life. It is one of San Fran- 
cisco’s most rapidly growing suburbs. 


SAN MATEO—N. O., 2467 miles; Alt., 22; Pop., 4ooo. 


San Mateo is the metropolis of the county; is well built 
and enterprising, not less on the nobler lines than those of 
commerce. One of its important institutions, making appeal 
to the best wishes of all, is St. Matthew’s School, of which 
the late A. L. Brewer, D.D., was rector. Near San Mateo, 
on the more elevated lands, is Crystal Lake, one of the im- 
pounding reservoirs of the Spring Valley Water Company of 
San Francisco. 


BELMONT—N. 0O., 2463 miles; Alt., 21; Pop., 500. 


Belmont, named by its beautiful 
mountain, is one of the best es- 
teemed, near-by resorts of San Francisco. It is acquiring 
fame as seat of Belmont School for Boys, with Prof. W. T. 
Reid, head-master. 


REDWOOD—N. O., 2460 miles; Alt., 8; Pop., 2500. 
PepOahe= NM. 0...2458 milés, Redwood is an important and 
thriving place; in a degree, as 
seat of its government, a center of attraction for the County 
of San Mateo. The name is a memory of pristine days, whun 
here and mountainward there was a fine forest of redwoods 
(Sequoia sempervirens). A new line of great importance is 


San Carlos—N. O., 2462 miles. 
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The gardens of a San Mateo home in one of San Francisco’s favorite 
suburbs. 


now being constructed to Redwood from Niles, crossing the 
lower arm of San Francisco Bay by a drawbridge at Dum- 
barton Point. This will enable through trains from the East 
and San Joaquin Valley to run directly into San Francisco 
without ferry transfer, a very great benefit to the commercial 
interests of the city and to the entire San Francisco peninsula. 


MENLO PARK—N. O., 2456 miles; Alt., 63; Pop., 1200. 


From an artistic standpoint, Menlo Park is the highest 
expression of rural beauty to be found in a reach covering 
fifty miles of it. It occupies an oak-wooded natural park; 
on the one side the placid waters of San Francisco Bay, and 
on the other San Moreno Mountains (a northerly spur of 
beauty-creating Santa Cruz Range), here, to keep “watch and 
ward” against any unkindly message from the Pacific. 

This park is a popular country residence place, wherein 
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nature with lavish hands has set up 10,000 umbrageous shrines 
for Druid’s worship; massive oaks, draped not in funereal 
lichen, but festive mistletoe crowned. 


PALO ALTO—N. O., 2455 miles; Alt., 57; Popb., 5500. 
Stanford University 


Palo Alto is, on all accounts, a charming place for resi- 
dence, with social atmosphere of the best. With city utilities, 
from electric cars to paved streets, it has become the most 
important city of the peninsula, 

More than a passing view must be had of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, that is, and is to be, a most important fac- 
tor in the welfare of our race. With exceeding depth and 
breadth of wisdom were its foundations laid, when it was 
ordained that without sectarian bias its teachings should 
point to an over-ruling Providence that guides the affairs of 
men. 


Mayfield—N. O., 2454 miles. A valued tributary to Stanford University 
and junction point for the new double-track line to Santa Cruz, via Los 
Altos and Los Gatos. 

Mountain View—N. O., 2449 miles. A charming suburban town, with 
many fine homes. Pacific Press Publishing Co. and other industries are here. 

Murphys—N. O., 2446 miles. Umbrageous in native oaks. 

Lawrence—N. O., 2445 miles. Rich in vatied agriculture. 

Santa Clara—N. O., 2441 miles. Pop., 4,500. Seat of Santa Clara College 
and home of refinement and beauty. 

Sunnyvale-—A manufacturing town of 2,500 people newly created in a park 
of beautiful oaks. 


SAN JOSE—N. O., 2438 miles; Alt., 92; Pop., 35,000. 


San Jose is the home of apricots and prunes, and sends 
forth an abundance of peaches, plums, pears, apples, table 
grapes, wine, nuts, small fruits, seeds and vegetables. On the 
manufacturing side, it is noted for fire brick and terra cotta 
production; in the manufacture of beet cultivating imple- 
ments it is the first city of California, and is second in general 
agricultural outfits. 

In the city and its environs are large canneries and fruit 
drying grounds, cured fruit and green fruit packing houses. 
Green fruit packing is May to November, and dried fruit, July 
to November. Santa Clara Valley fruit commands leading 
prices in the world’s markets. 

On social side, it is emphatically a home city; almost every 
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The Museum at Leland Stanford Junior University—typical of the college 
architecture. 


dwelling is floral framed, and that, too, not only in choicest 
native bloom, but freely also in rare efflorescence, that in less 
favored places would be exhibition hot-house exotics. 

These displays are not limited to the rich, but are the abun- 
dant heritage of labor. 

The social’ atmosphere of San Jose meets all theoretical 
requirements, its standards of education and religion are ele- 
vated, the seed-time of them antedating current history. 

On higher line (4269 feet above sea-level), crowning summit 
of Mount Hamilton, is Lick Observatory—twenty-eight miles 
from San Jose. From cars of Southern Pacific Company’s 
railway line, and as well from San Jose, the Observatory 
glints as a silvered spot on summit of the mountain. 

Here, through the great telescope, one’s vision can make 
transit of outer ether, covering fields occupied by thousands 
of solar systems, equal to and superior to our own; and when 
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In the springtime, Santa Clara Valley lies white beneath the snow of 
blossoms. 


we are overwhelmed by this hint merely, of nature’s material 
immensity, with unfeigned humility of spirit, whisper—“What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him!” 

The city of San Jose can be reached by two other Southern ° 
Pacific lines, one via Oakland and Niles, and the other via 
Oakland and the eastern shore of San Francisco Bay. Both 
are served by ferry from foot of Market Street, San Francisco. 


Via Oakland and Niles 
MARKET-STREET FERRY— 


Oakland Pier—S. F., 5 miles. San Lorenzo—S. F., 18 miles. 

West Oakland—S. F., 6 miles. Hayward—S. F., 21 miles. 
Oakland—S. F., 8 miles. Decoto—S. F., 27 miles. Near De- 
East Oakland—S. F., 10 miles. coto the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Fruitvale—S. F., 11 miles. Accepted Masons has a fine home 


San Leandro—sS. F., 16 miles. for aged fraters and their wives. 
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NILES—S. F., 30 miles; Alt., 83; Pop., 400. 


Niles is famed for flower culture, 
fruit tree nurseries and orchards. 
The railway line bifurcates here, 
the left-hand (to be noted here- 
after in connection with lines to Stockton and San Joaquin 
Valley), and the right-hand one leads to San Jose. 


Via Oakland and Bay Shore 


The third line, constructed between the two broad gauge 
ones, is now standard width, leaving San Francisco also from 
foot of Market Street, and via ferry to Oakland Pier, thence 
to Santa Cruz, with San Jose for midway point. 


Oakland Pier—S. F., 5 miles. Hall—sS. F., 27 miles. 
Oakland—S. F., 7 miles. Newark—S. F., 31 miles. 
East Oakland—S. F., 9 miles. Mowry—-S. F., 33 miles. 
Elmhurst—S. F., 14 miles. Alviso—S. F., 40 miles. 
West San Leandro—S. F., 16 miles. Agnew—S. F., 42 miles. Agnew is 
West San Lorenzo—S. F., 18 miles. seat of one of California’s insane 
Russell—S. F., 20 miles. asylums. 
Mt. Eden—S. F., 22 miles. Santa Clara—S. F., 45 miles. 
Alvarado—sS. F., 26 miles. Alvarado College Park—S. F., 47 miles. 

has an important beet-sugar fac- 

tory. 


Irvington—S. F., 34 miles. 
Warm Springs—S. F., 37 miles. 
Milpitas—S. F., 42 miles. 


It should be noted that the distance to San Francisco, by 
the Palo Alto main line, is 46.miles; via Oakland, it is 47.9. 
All first-class tickets are good via Santa Cruz en route East, 
as well as direct via Gilroy. 


~CAMPBELL—S. F., 52 miles; Alt., 197; Pop., 500. 


From Campbell a narrow gauge line runs to New Almaden, 
as follows: 
New 


L. G. & S. J. Road—sS. F., 54 miles. 
Union Avenue—S. F., 55 miles. 
Le Franc—S. F., 58 miles. 


- Almaden Crossing—S. F., 61 miles. 


New Almaden—S. F., 62 miles. 
Almaden has a quicksilver produc- 
tion record that may challenge 
successful competition. 


At.Campbell, and as well along this line last noted, fruit 


growing has found its home. 
of the richest in California. 


This temperance village is one 


LOS GATOS—S. F., 57 miles; Alt., 400; Pop., 3000. 


This picturesque town is able to offer the dual attractions 
of mountain and valley, and is the resort of many appreciative 
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visitors. It has two good hotels, a cannery and packing 
house. 


AimaS. B60 miles. The San Jose-Los Gatos Inter- 
Forest Grove—S. F.,62 miles. urban electric railway connects 
Wright—S. F., 64 miles. both San Jose and Los Gatos with 


Laurel—S. ¥., 65 miles. Saratoga and the beautiful long- 


timed famous Pacific Congress Springs. 

At San Jose and in the suburbs near this line, via Campbell 
and Los Gatos, the Guadalupe River will be seen. It drains 
the mountains about New Almaden, and on its banks Mission 
Santa Clara was founded. 


GLENWOOD-—S. F., 66 miles; Alt., 885. 


Good fortune, materializing as a railway company, has led 
you into the marvelous penetralia of Santa Cruz Mountains; 
their untold treasures of trees and ferns and flowers are 
before you. 

To Glenwood, Laurel and Wright, and to newly dis- 
covered homes of the wood nymphs, concealed from careless 
vision, thousands make annual pilgrimage as votaries to a 
shrine. The new line through the Santa Cruz Mountains will 
be open in the spring of 1909. 


MT. HERMON —S. F., 72 miles; Alii, + 300: 


A new redwood forest resort, conducted along the best 
possible lines. 

The line last noted extends to the ocean-side at Santa Cruz, 
and, in so doing, traverses a most romantic mountain region, 
the constant resort of those who can enjoy the large measure 
be open in the spring of 1909. 


FELTON —S. F., 74 miles; Alt., 273. 

’ From Felton a branch line to Ben 
ee ez miles. Lomond and Boulder Creek,, seven 
Boulder Creek—S. F., 81 miles. Miles in length, leads through a 

most romantic section, and is also 
in close relation to the celebrated hotel and resort, Rowar- 
dennan, occupying a picturesque spot at the base of Ben 
Lomand; and to Brookdale, with its famous fish hatchery and 
paved to Boulder Creek, gateway to the new State redwood 
park, 
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BIG TREES-—S. F., 75 miles; Alt., 300. 


The Big Trees are five miles from 
Sania Cruz, and ac stop: must/ape 
made for their examination. They are Sequoia sempervirens 
(redwood), and belong to a class that has been, and still is, a 
large factor in the lumber interests of the Pacific Coast. 
These are giants. Some of them, as they stand, have hollows 
at their base equal to the temporary housing of a family. 
Shelter within one of them was sought by Fremont before 
gold was discovered in California. 


Rincon—S. F.,; 77 miles. 


SANTA CRUZ—S. F., via Main Line, 121 miles; via Los 
Gatos, 80 miles; Pop., 11,000; Alt., 15. 

This is a delightful spot for recreation and for rest. Deep- 
water fishing in the bay is always good, and upon occasion the 
successes in salmon taking are phenomenal. Bathing and 
suburban drives are sources of endless pleasure. The water- 
front amusements, including casino, pleasure pier, etc., repre- 
sent an investment of $700,000. There-is a large tent city. 
Sea Beach Hotel, St. George and other hotels are ready to 
supply every reasonable want. 


Mission Santa Cruz 


This mission, whose site is within the municipality, was 
founded by Fathers Salazar and Lopez, on the twenty-fifth of 
September, 1791. The church long since passed into history. 

San Lorenzo River, with drainage from Santa Cruz moun- 
tain range, borders the city, and ends at the bay. 

For convenience of travelers, the Main Coast line from 
Santa Cruz to junction of main transcontinental line at Pajaro 
will be here introduced. It closely follows the shore of the 
bay, and reveals many points of interest. An electric railway 
runs to Capitola and Twin Lakes from Santa Cruz. 

Every town between San Francisco and Santa Cruz has a 
board of trade, and invites requests for literature. 

Twin Lakes-—S. F., 119 miles. Capitola—sS. F., 116 miles. 


CAPITOLA—S. F., 116 miles; Alt., 57. 


Aptos, Capitola and Twin Lakes are attractive seaside re- 
sorts along the beach of Bay of Monterey. They are much 
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The Big Trees of Santa Cruz are older haa Pharaoh would be, had he 
lived. 


in request for season use by families, and have a growing list 
of transient visitors. 
Elltcott—S. F., 107 miles. 


WATSONVILLE_S. F., 102 miles; Alt., 23; Pop., 4500. 


The thrift and enterprise of Watsonville are proverbial; it is 
the business center of rich Pajaro Valley, that exports an 
average of two thousand cars of apples a year. It has twenty 
packing houses to handle this valuable output. Its daily 
summer shipment of small fruits to San Francisco averages 
five cars. Beans, potatoes, onions and other vegetables, and 
sugar-beets are raised in large quantities, and the cultivation 
of grain is not neglected. Watsonville is one of the hand- 
somest cities in California, and claims the most beautiful high 
school building in the State. 


Resuming, now, the main line left by us at San Jose, we find 
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The Casino at Santa Cruz is delightfully situated—’twixt smiling sea and 
sunny shore. 


HILLSDALE—N. O., 2433 miles; Alt., 147. 


From Hillsdale, a branch line, eight 
Alamitos—S. F., 59 miles. miles long, reaches New Almaden. 
Greystone—S. F., 61 miles. | The north-flowing stream, that 
New Almaden—S. F., 63 miles. f-5m time to time reveals itself 
to the train, is Coyote Creek. 


Coyote—N. O., 2426 miles. MorganhilI—N. O., 2418 miles. A 
San Martin—N. O., 2414 miles. prosperous fruit-growing colony of 
a thousand people. 


GILROY—N. O., 2408 miles; Alt., 192; Pop., 2000. 

Gilroy is a city of local importance, and the point where 
stages are taken for Gilroy Hot Springs, fourteen miles dis- 
tant. These springs have acquired a fine reputation for cura- 
tive properties. Between Gilroy and Carnadero are famous 
seed farms. 
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CARNADERO—N. O., 2406 miles; Alt., 192. 
From Carnadero a branch line ex- 


Bolsa—S. F., 89 miles. tends southeasterly to Tres Pinos, 
Hollister—S. F., 95 miles. ab i d I 
Tres Pinos—S. F., 101 miles. eighteen mules istant. t trav- 


erses a rich fruit, grain and grass 
growing country, and reveals Hollister, a rich fruit and dairy 
center of 2,500 population. 


SARGENT—N. O., 2402 miles; Alt., 133. 

By a short branch line ride of seven: 
miles from Chittenden, a profitable 
visit can be made to the city of San Juan, and its historical 
and romantic mission, San Juan Bautista, founded by Presi- 
dent Lasuen on the twenty-fourth day of June, 1797. Stages 
meet all trains. The south-flowing waters are tributary to 
Pajaro River. 


AROMAS— 
A fruit and berry growing center. 


PAJARO—N. O., 2389 miles; Alt., 22; Pop., 500. 

This is a junction point at which we arrive by extension of 
the trip to Santa Cruz. The valley of which it is sponsor 
carries an exhaustless fertility, and the town has an im- 
portance that is not revealed by a careless inspection. 

In relation to it, you have become acquainted with Pajaro 
River, a considerable stream, formed by Carnadero Creek 
from the north, San Benito and San Felipe from the east, and 
Tres Pinos from the south. When it was first crossed by 
white men, in 1769, it was named Pajaro (Spanish for bird), 
in recognition of a stuffed bird exhibited by the Indians. 


CASTROVILLE—N. O., 2378 miles; Alt., 15; Pop., 600. 

At Castroville an important arm of Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s lines radiates southward at an acute angle to reach 
Hotel del Monte, Monterey, Pacific Grove and Carmel-by- 
the-Sea. 

It is the notable experience of a lifetime to make this trip. 


DEL -MONTE—S. F., 125 ‘miles; -Alt., 25. 
A gem in an umbrageous and floral setting, that baffles the 
descriptive powers of poesy or prose. Would you see what 


Mission San Juan Bautista 
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Not the least of Del Monte’s charm lies in the gardens. 


is possible of achievement when art and nature co-operate? 
Then visit Hotel del Monte. The hotel and all the improve- 
ments are in such artistic harmony with each other and with 
the matchless work of nature in which they are placed, that 
any approach to discord is unknown. 


Point Pinos and its Monterey Cypress 


This matchless, ocean-washed, rock-bound landscape must 
be visited to be understood. Small wonder it was loved of 
the Fathers and named Carmel. It has an aroma of Palestine: 


MONTEREY-—S. £., 126 miles; Alt., 10; Pop., 3000. 


Within a circle of six miles about Monterey are more 
objects of sacred, historic, romantic and scenic interest than 
can be found within any other similar area in California; and 
are happily included in the famous sixteen-mile drive from 
Hotel del Monte. 
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Along these shores Cabrillo coasted in 1542, and November 
15th named the land-fall “Cabo de Pinos” and the sheltered 
waters “Bahia de los Pinos.” In 1603 Sebastian Vizcaino 
discovered Carmel River on the fourteenth of December, and 
on the sixteenth rounded Punta de Pinos and landed at Mon- 
terey. In 1770, June 3d (not 30th, as frequently quoted), 
Junipero Serra ‘founded Mission San Carlos Borromeo, on a 
spot near the beach within the limits of the present muni-, 
cipality, but a short time subsequently transferred it five 
miles easterly to the bank of Carmel River. The ancient 
church in city of Monterey is a parish church merely, and not 
San Carlos Mission, nor ever was. 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA— 


Here, sheltered by lovely Carmel Hills, is also Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, with its magnificent beach a mile in length, fringed 
by a dense growth of pines, and an excellent hotel, a favorite 
resort for artists and other nature lovers. Many charming 
villas have been built here for permanent as well as summer 
residences. 


PACIFIC GROVE—S. F., 129 miles; Alt., 47; Pop., 3000. 


Pacific Grove, in its popularity as a seaside resort, has 
grown apace until the measure of a city has been reached. Its 
physical and moral purity commend it to all lovers of those 
graces, and each successive season increasing thousands flock 
to its enjoyment. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, through the public spirit 
of Mr. Timothy Hopkins, has its marine laboratory in touch 
with the prolific waters of Pacific Grove. The work of this 
Department of the University takes deservedly high rank in 
educational circles. Glass-bottomed boats here reveal the 
wonders of the deep. 

Returning now .to Castroville we resume the _ trans- 
continental trip. 

Cooper—N. O., 2375 miles. 


SALINAS—N. O., 2371 miles; Alt., 43; Pop., 4000. 


Salinas, county seat of Monterey, is one of the best business 
towns on the Coast: It is a freight run terminal of Southern 
Pacific Company, with usual repair shops. 

Four miles distant is the Spreckels beet-sugar factory, and 
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the surrounding country is noted for sugar-beet production, 
and for fruit and vegetables generally. This is the chosen 
habitat of the Salinas Burbank potato. 

Nine miles east of Salinas may be found wonderful trap- 
rock statuary, with largest conglomerate rocks in the known 
world; mysterious caves, underground lakes, great walls and 
the Castle of Vancouver. These are known as. Vancouver’s 
Pinnacles. 

Chualar—N. O., 2360 miles. Gongales—N. O., 2354 miles. 


SOLEDAD—N. O.,: 2345 miles; Alt., 180; Pop., 300. 


At Soledad, on the ninth day of October, 1791, the Mission 
of Nuestra Sefiora de la Soledad was founded by Fathers 
Sitjar and Garcia. Antiquarian and sacred interest attaches 
to its remaining walls. The ruins are hardly more than 
ruins, but are still visited by the curious and reverent. 

A pleasant drive of twelve miles leads to the Vancouver’s 
Pinnacles, lately turned into a National Park. Here is a real 
wonderland of weird peaks and cliffs and caves set in a wood- 
land wilderness. 

The well-known and popular Paraiso Hot Springs are 
reached by “coach and four” out of Soledad within the space 
of one hour and a half. The waters are the best the heart of 
Sierra Santa Lucia can distill, and the surroundings restful to 
a degree hardly to be believed. 

The Salinas River has been closely followed since our first 
sight of it at Spence, near Salinas, and will remain in sight 
until we reach Santa Margarita. The Fathers named it “Rio 
de Santa Delfino.” 


KINGS CITY—N. O., 2325 miles; Alt., 331; Pop., 500. 


Kings City is a business center of a fertile farming country, 
that needs but the irrigation enterprise now under way to 
make it a very productive section. Westward, and not far 
distant, are the sightly ruins of Mission San Antonio de 
Padua, founded July 14, 1771, by Serra, assisted by Fathers 
Pieras and Sitjar. It was located on the Arroyo Seco, an 
Baas of the Salinas. Near here is the new colony, Green- 

eld. 


San Lucas—N. O., 2350 miles. San Ardo—N. O., 2306 miles 
Bradley—N. O., 2293 miles 
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SAN MIGUEL—N. O., 2281 miles; Alt., 615; Pop., 300. 


San Miguel, noted for its salubrity, was selected by the 
army commission as the best place in all the West for a 
permanent camp. The people are prosperous, and popula- 
tion increases. On the twenty-fifth of July, 1797, at this 
place, President Lasuen, the successor of Serra, founded the 
Mission of San Miguel. The walls now seen by you from 
the car windows are the work of saints and pagans more 
than one hundred years ago. The prudent Fathers insured 
a valuable domestic water supply by a ten-mile conduit from 
the springs of Santa Ysabel. 

PASO ROBLES—N. O., 2272 miles; Alt., 721; Pop. 1500. 

At Paso Robles and vicinity are located some of the most 
valued thermal springs of California. One hundred and fifty 
years ago the invalid white was guided by the red man to 
these springs as to a fountain of life.. During the last half 
century they have cured and relieved their thousands. Hotel 
Kl Paso de Robles, leading in modern sumptuousness, 
stands behind a floral park, near to and facing the railway 
depot, and within easy reach of the Hot Springs that are 
said to hold reserve power to benefit the. well, after having 
cured the sick. A new bathhouse, in Moorish design, with 
porcelain and marble equipment has replaced the pioneer 
structure that, at all times heretofore, has earned benisons 
from those who have enjoyed its benefits; and the second 
floor of the hotel, by an arcade passageway, is brought into 
easy and secluded connection with it. The improvements 
cover every sanitary method of treatment elsewhere found 
beneficial. Admiral Robley D. Evans recruited here after his 
famous two-ocean voyage. 

Santa Ysabel Hot Springs 

Across the Salinas from.Paso Robles Station is the scenic 
and sanitarium resort, known of the fortunate as Santa Ysabel 
Hot Springs. For near-by and far-reaching landscape beauty, 
the scene from the upper bluffs, back of the meadow land, 
has no peer in California; and a bath in champagne could 
hardly be more sparkling than one in the warm, sulphurous 
and healing waters of its magic springs. 
TEMPLETON —N. O., 267 miles; Alt., 772. 

A romantic landscape, with ancient church ruins. 
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SANTA MARGARITA—N. O., 2253 miles; Alt., 996. 


En route southward from Santa Margarita, across a spur 
or pass of the Santa Lucia Range, a run of sixteen miles, the 
earlier part of it through a most restful natural park of oaks, 
leads to San Luis Obispo. The descent around the inclined 
horseshoe curve into the valley is of striking interest. The 
green slopes and wooded crest are as of the Rhine. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO—N. O., 2236 miles; Alt., 237; Pop., 6000. 


This beautiful city may well be named Obispo, securely 
resting at base of its mitred mountain peak. The urban site 
proper covers a large area, with noteworthy public buildings, 
for uses of justice, of worship and of commerce. A notable 
feature is the State Polytechnic School here, which, with a 
fine, though still inadequate, equipment, is doing a great work 
in teaching young men and women the practical sciences of 
life. In agricultural, home-making way, similarly to Paso 
Robles and much of the country bordering Salinas River, San 
Luis Obispo invites immigration. 

Port Harford, on the Pacific, is seven miles distant, and 
scenic Morro Rock is on the beach twelve miles from the 
city. San Luis Sulphur Springs, five miles away, is a popular 
resort. 

In the very heart of the city are the walls and the altar of 
Mission San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, consecrated by Serra on 
the first day of September, 1772. The mountains belong to 
the Santa Lucia Range. 


OCEANO—N. 0O., 2222 miles; Alt., 17; Pop, 300. 


Oceano is station for the rich Arroyo 
Grande Valley, and for its great flower, 
grain, and fruit farms. 


Edna—N. O., 2230 miles. 


EL PIZMO—N. O., 2223 miles; Alt., 25. 


El Pizmo Beach is one of the finest and most famous of 
the entire coast. Seventeen miles long and of great width, it 
is smooth and firm, and the addition of a fine, well-kept hotel, 
having all desired facilities and conveniences, with cottages 
and a tent city, has made it a favorite place for automobile 
meets and runs. 
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The hotel at Paso Robles delights pleasure and health seekers alike. 


GUADALUPE—N. O., 2212 miles; Alt., 80; Pop., 500. 


Guadalupe is a bright, attractive town, pleasing to every 
cultivated sense. It is center of a bean, sugar-beet and dairy 
country; is shipping point for Santa Maria Valley. It has a 
five-mile branch railway to Betteravia, at which point is 
located a beet-sugar factory, which can be seen from the car 
windows while traversing the hills south of Guadalupe, and 
here are in sight as well a chain of contiguous lakes. Santa Maria 
is ten miles distant, reached by electric railway. Near Santa 
Maria the greatest oil field in the West has been developed, 
flowing now at the rate of 14,000,000 barrels per annum. 
Casmalia—N. O., 2201 miles. Narlon---N. O., 2195 miles. 


Antonio—N. O., 2198 miles. 
TANGAIR—N. O., 2191 mules. 


Santa Ynez River heads in Santa Ynez Mountains, and 
finds the ocean near Tangair. 
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At Santa Ysabel—a lake of limpid mineral water. 


SURF—N. O., 2185 miles; Alt., 45. 

Rock-bound Surf offers fine ocean views. The coast coun- 
try traversed by the train from San Luis Obispo to Surf is 
of a very productive quality, abounding in rich grass lands 
for grazing and for varied agriculture, with emphasis on 
sugar-beets and beans. 


Branch Line—Surf to Lompoc 
LOMPOC—S. F., 313 miles; Alt., 937; Pop., 1500. 


This beautiful city is reached by a branch railway line from 
Surf; the distance, ten miles. The climate is a golden mean 
between seaside and valley; it is one of the richest and most 
salubrious places in California; here is raised one-half of the 
mustard used in the United States, and also large crops of 
beans, sugar-beets and apples. Hotel accommodations are 
abundant, and suited to varying tastes. Within the city 
limits are ruins of the first La Purisima Concepcion Mission 
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(destroyed by earthquake in 1812); and, about five miles dis- 
tant, across the river, are the remains of the second mission. 


Main Line—Surf to Santa Barbara 


Arguello—n. O., 2176 miles. Naples—N. O., 2133 miles; Alt., 98 
Concepcion—N. O., 2163 miles; Alt., 109 Elwood—N. O., 2129 miles; Alt., 37 
Gaviota—N. O., 2149 miles; Alt., 92 Goleta—N. O., 2125 miles; Alt., 37 


The ocean-line distance from Surf to Santa Barbara is 
sixty-six miles. For. most part the track occupies a sub- 
stantial buttress of Santa Ynez Mountain Range, with suff- 
cient elevation to give commanding views of Santa Barbara 
Channel and of the chain of romantic islands that marks its 
outer limits. Of these San Miguel, the most northern, holds 
the ashes of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who was buried here 
on the third day of January, 1543. Then follow in due 
sequence southeasterly, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz and Ana- 
capa. 

Mission Santa Ynez 


Across the Santa Ynez Range from Goleta, seven miles 
from Santa Barbara, and near river of same name, September 
17, 1804, was founded Santa Ynez Mission, President Tapis 
officiating. 


SANTA BARBARA—N. O., 2118 miles; Alt., 10; Pop., 12,000. 


Santa Barbara is a city, and one of the most attractive in 
California. There is a wide expanse of blue channel water 
on the ocean side, reaching to the chain of islands that serve 
as breakwaters to waves born of Chinese monsoons; and, in 
the background, spurs and peaks and bosky glens of romantic 
Santa Ynez Range, and the far-reaching Sierra de San Rafael. 
The city has an unusually delightful country tributary to it; 
valuable not less for its ability to nourish than for its scenic 
beauty. 

Santa Barbara is noted for its equable climate, and as a 
health resort is to this Coast what Nice and Mentone are to 
the Mediterranean, with conditions in favor of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

If possible to you en route, stop over and take carriage 
drives through its tributary orchard lands—they will be a 
revelation of what can be garnered when soil and sunshine 
and water combine to make a record. The traveler should 
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know of the broad welcome and proverbial comforts of 
Arlington Hotel and of the Potter, with many lesser hotels, 
comfortable and in variety. The great beach and mountain 
drives, the fine baths, the beautiful residence section and the 
mission offer much of interest. 


Mission Santa Barbara 


This is one of the best preserved of California’s missions; 
was founded December 4, 1786, is within the city limits, and 
may easily be reached by street car lines or on foot. Prayer 
at its altars, since first established, has never ceased. 


SUMMERLAND—N. O., 2111 miles; Alt., 47. 


Summerland (a pleasure resort until in an evil hour for its 
claims to esthetic beauty, but happy one for its bank ac- 
counts, underlying oil was discovered) is now successfully 
invading the adjacent ocean bed, oil hunting. 


CARPINTERIA—N. O., 2106 miles; Alt., 11; Pop., tooo. 


Carpinteria (in Spanish tongue the place of the carpenter) 
obtained its name from Friar Juan Crespi and his companion 
pioneers in August, 1769, who found the Indians engaged in 
such carpentry as may be needful to change the bole of a 
tree into a canoe. 

Here is a wonderful grapevine, probably as old as the Mis- 
sions and larger than any other known on the continent. Its 
enormous yield is equalled only by the ancient vine at Hamp- 
ton Court. 


VENTURA~—N. O., 2089 miles; Alt., 43; Pop., 3000. 


This is a pleasant little city, its foot laved by the Pacific 
and its shoulders well against the uprising mountain range 
that seems to grudge it needed space. The location received 
successive and admiring visits from the advance line of 
Spanish adventurers, and finally, on the thirty-first of March, 
1782, Father Serra founded the Mission of San Buenaventura, 
as he records: “Near the beach and adjoining a native town 
of conical huts of tule and straw.” 

Ventura produces immense crops of choice apricots, and is 
by no means wanting in other fruits, with almonds, English 
walnuts and broad acres of Lima beans. Bordering the city 
at the north is Buenaventura River, by some map-makers 
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called Matilija. This stream heads in, and in some degree 
drains, the celebrated Ojai Valley, of which Nordhoff is the 
best-known town; and along its inviting banks from San 
Buenaventura has been constructed a fifteen-mile branch 
railway, with terminus at Nordhoff; over this line, and by 
stage from Nordhoff, the Matilija Hot Springs are reached. 
The buttressing mountains at rear of San Buenaventura, and 
in which a basin has been molded to create Ojai Valley, are 
of the Sierra de San Rafael Range. 

_Nordhoff—From San Buenaventura, 1s miles; Alt., 720. 


MONTALVO—N. O., 2084 miles; Alt., 36. 


Montalvo marks the western terminus of the cut-off of the 
Coast Line commencing at Burbank, recently completed by a 
great tunnel through the range at Chatsworth Park. It may_ 
be of interest to the curious to know, as discovered by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, that a romance in 1510,.by Ordonez de 
Montalvo, first gave expression to the name California. 


Chatsworth Cut-off 


Oxnard—N. O., 2068 miles. Santa Susanna—N. O., 2044 miles. 
Somis—N. O., 2063 miles. Chatsworth—N. O., 2034 miles. 
Moorpark—N. O., 2051 miles. Burbank-—N. O., 2016 miles. 


Continuing on the Saugus Line. 
Saticoy——-N. O., 2080 miles; Alt., 145; Pop. 500. 


SANTA PAULA—N. O., 2072 miles; Alt., 256; Pop., 1450. 
Santa Paula is a well-built, enterprising and thrifty town, 

with large interests in oranges, apricots and other fruits, and 

in walnuts, Lima beans and petroleum. 

Fillmore—N. O., 2062 miles. 


PIRU—N. O., 2055 miles; Alt., 687. 

Piru, in full harmony with other points in the valley called 
Santa Clara, and watered by a river of same name, gives 
generous returns each season in fruits and nuts. 


CAMULOS—N. O., 2053 miles. 

This cluster of houses, embowered by oranges and olives, 
and with their backs turned toward the intruding railway, in 
romance of Helen Hunt Jackson, under name “Moreno 
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Ranch,” was the home of Ramona. The author’s descriptions 
and locations of points of interest are marvels of exactness. 

The general mountain range northward, and separating it 
from the Mojave, is San Rafael; at the south Sierra San 
Fernando. 


SAUGUS—N. O., 2038 miles; Alt., 1159. 

At Saugus is junction point of the line south, coming from 
San Francisco, through San Joaquin Valley and picturesque 
Tehachapi Mountain, and again in due course will be reached 
by us when that line is traced. 


NEWHALL—N. O., 2035 miles; Alt., 1265. 
Contiguous to Newhall on elevated ground at the east, are 


petroleum wells that have been large producers for many 
years. 


TUNNEL—VN: O., 2031 miles; Alt., r4or. 


This tunnel, piercing the narrowest section of San Fernando 
Range, requires five minutes of passenger-train time to cover 
its distance of nearly one mile and a half; at its southern 
exit introduces you to the largest olive grove in the world. 


FERNANDO~—N. O., 2026 miles; Alt., 1066; Pop., T100. 


Fernando marks the site of Mission San Fernando, Rey de 
Espafia, founded by Father Francisco Dumetz, September 8, 
1797. The moutain range at the south is Sierra de Santa 
Monica, with Santa Susanna in the west, northerly the San 
Fernando Range, and the famous San Gabriel at the east. 


BURBANK—N. O., 2016 miles; Alt., 461; Pop., 500. 

Here joins the line recently constructed from Montalvo via 
Oxnard and Chatsworth Park, where a great tunnel has been 
successfully bored through the mountain range. Burbank is 
the center of a rich farming country, enough to support a 
city. 

Going back to Montalvo, we follow the new line to its 
junction here. 


OXNARD—N. O., 2068 miles; Pop., 2800. 


The site six years ago was a barley field. The transforma- 
tion is due to sugar-beets. The great factory here produces 
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Starting from the Baths a long, palm-shaded boulevard parallels Santa 
Barbara water front. 


about 1,000 carloads of sugar yearly, and can crush 2,000 tons 
of beets daily. It is one of.the largest on the continent. 
Beans and walnuts and a large amount of grain are produced 
in the vicinity, which reaches down to the ocean. Beet pulp 
feeds many thousand head of cattle. 


SOMIS—N. O., 2063 miles; Alt., 254. 


Overlooks Las Posas Valley and the ocean. Beans, nuts,. 
deciduous fruits, barley, corn, wheat and oats do well here. 


CHATSWORTH PARK—N. O., 2034 miles; Alt., 9506. 


The Santa Susanna tunnel is here, a mile and a half long, 
a doorway between the San Fernando and the Santa Clara 
Valleys. It shortens the line six miles and reduces the 
grade. Around the great bore is an old-fashioned farming 
country, looking attractive to the eye. The crop returns fill 
many cars. 
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Oil from under the water is an interesting paradox at Summerland. 


Sepulveda-—N. O., 2014 miles. Tropico—N. O., 2011 miles. 
West Glendel—N. O., 2013 miles. River Station—Suburban. 


Nearing Los Angeles the Pigeon Farm on west side of 
track contains 15,000 birds. 


ARCADE DEPOT—Los Angeles; N. O., 2006 miles; Alt., 
293; Pop., 240,000. 

This incoming to southern Queen City has been along the 
bank of Los Angeles River, less songful now than when it 
was named Porciuncula, in 1769. It rises in the San Fer- 
nando and the San Gabriel Ranges of mountains, and, when 
it flowed bank-full, emptied into San Pedro Bay. 

Deferring the consideration of, Los Angeles and its tribu- 
taries, we turn now to the wharf at foot of Market Street, 
San Francisco, with purpose to reveal other lines of Southern 
Pacific Company that connect the metropolis and Central 
California with Los Angeles. 
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SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY LINE 
San Francisco to Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO—N. O., 2489 miles; Alt., 12; Pop., 435,000. 


If such is the choice, the eastward start can be from a ferry 
landing at foot of Market Street, fitting gateway to the 
metropolis of the Pacific. 

A run of fifteen minutes on a safe and commodious boat 
across an arm of the Bay of San Francisco brings you to the 
waiting train at outer terminus of Southern Pacific’s Oakland 
Pier, 

Look back and see the lines and terraces of the metropolis 
you have left—its granite walls and uplifted dome are 
replaced and the vast area left naked by the great fire is 
covered with fine buildings again, and there is the appear- 
ance and impression of a city. With thought it may 
be of severed socialities, give it your benediction; then, 
looking across Bay water, northerly of Golden Gate, Mt. 
Tamalpais, its hotel-crowned summit upon occasion reached 
by you within a ride of two hours of boat and rail from San 
Francisco. Fort Alcatraz, tide-washed island rock, is in the 
middle distance as you view Mt. Tamalpais, and Angel Island, 
northerly from it, occupying a central place in the Bay. 

On Goat Island the Government maintains an important 
naval training station for apprentices and a lighthouse. At 
the wharf will be seen, in passing, the veteran sloop of war 
“Pensacola,” one of Farragut’s old squadron. 

The French have a saying in effect, “It is the first step that 
costs,” but on this trip. the first step pays. A run of thirty 
miles along the shore of island-gemmed San Francisco Bay 
is, very interesting. 


OAKLAND~—S. F., 7 miles; Pop., 230,000. 


The third city of the Pacific Coast; with its suburbs from 
which it is not separated, save by imaginary lines, perhaps the 
second. Its channel harbor is lined with great manufactur- 
ing industries. It is the greatest railway center of the West, 
and its manufacturing and distributing business grows ac- 
cordingly. The business streets are being lined with sky- 
scrapers. It has beautiful residence sections. 
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Sa0 be eae: 


Bch 9, SA 
The porch at Camulos, scene of the entrancing romance, “ 


Ramona.”’ 


BERKELEY—S. F., 9 miles; Alt., 12; Pop., 100,000. 

Berkeley directly adjoins Oakland, with which it is closely 
connected, the intervening space having been rapidly built up. 
Facing the Golden Gate, it rivals Oakland as a residential city. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—In this city, on an ele- 
vated bench, the buttress of a range of hills, is located the 
University of California, richly endowed and generously fos- 
tered by the State. On the material side there is likely to 
be no want; the faculty is numerous and able—some mem- 
bers of it with world-wide reputations; and the student roll, 
matter of pardonable State pride. 

RICHMOND-~—Between Stege and San Pablo. In six years a 
village has grown here to a city of 10,000 through the location 
of important manufacturing industries along its deepwater 
frontage. 


Stege—S. F., 14 miles. Selby—S. F., 28 miles. Location of 
San Pablo—sS. F., 18 miles. extensive reduction and refining 
Pinole—S. F., 24 miles. ‘works. 


Rodeo—S. F., 26 miles. 
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VALLEJO JUNCTION —-S. F., 29 miles; Alt., 12. 

This station is at the mouth of Carquinez Strait, connecting 
San* Pablo and Suisun Bays (local names for waters of San 
Francisco Bay). It is about ten miles long, one mile wide, 
of great depth, and much frequented by sea-going vessels for 
benefit of its sweet waters in removing barnacles from their 
hulls. 

Across the mouth is Mare Island, naval yard of the United 
States, located and established by Captain Farragut in 1854— 
a place of growing importance with our expanding Pacific 
ocean interests. 


CROCKETT—S. F., 30 miles; Alt., ze. 
Here is a large beet-sugar factory and refinery. 


MARTINEZ—S. F., 36 miles; Pop., 3000. 

This is the county town of Contra Costa and is well located, 
backed by rounded hills and fronted by the Straits. The 
climate is almost ideal. Hidden valleys are picturesque and 
are watched over by vine-clad hills. Farther back are wheat 
and much deciduous fruit. It is a good region for the farmer, 
while on the bay shore are various manufactories. 


PORT COSTA—S. F., 32 miles; Alt., 12; Pop., 600. 


Bay Point—A new city, to be Parting of the ways. ‘Trains for 

the peek: wood-working continental transit via Ogden, and 
ine SSR a, as well those for all the world, 
Byron—S. F., 58 miles. via Portland, Or., are run upon 
Brentwood—S. F., 63 miles. steamer Solano, and quickly reach 
the City of Benicia on the opposite bank. For the San 
Joaquin Valley the trains skirt the north shore, traversing a 
fine part of the county. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS— 


Two miles from Byron station are located the celebrated 
Byron Hot Springs. Antedating the arrival of Anglo-Saxons, 
these thermal waters were tested by the red man, and pro- 
nounced “good medicine.” Pioneers suspended nugget gather- 
ing to garner health at these life-restoring fountains. From 
time to time, during the past half century, temporary accom- 
modations and appliances have been superseded by others of 
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higher class, until, under the present management, the summit 
appears to have been reached. . With view to broaden the 
popular field of the springs, so as to include recreation and 
pleasure, with that of sanitation, there has been constructed a 
sumptuous hotel in attractive Moorish design, richly furnished 
and offering to its guests every luxury of modern times. Cot- 
tages for invalids who court seclusion, are also provided; and 
the attendance of a competent physician, to any who may 
desire. Carriages connect the springs with the station. 


MT. DIABLO—S. F., 40 miles; Alt., 3896. 

Bee. o7 iil On the tight as you pass eastwardly 
Bates as Mt. Diablo, altitude 3896, with double 
peaks. Its summit easily reached, and repays the effort by 
its magnificent views. Is centrally located in the county. 


TRACY—S. F., 83 miles; Alt., 64; Pop., 800. 

From San Francisco the approach is by two lines, one of 
them that is herein followed, and the other, also from San 
Francisco, but via Niles and Livermore. From viewpoint of 
arrival, the outgoings are, respectively, to the right, via west 
side San Joaquin to junction with the main line at Fresno; 
to the leit, for Lathrop. 


SAN LEANDRO —sS. F., 76 miles; Alt., 48; Pop., 4000. 
San Leandro and Lorenzo are wealth- 
producing towns largely devoted to 
manufactures and fruit raising, and are much in popular favor 
for country places by business men of the metropolis. 
HAYWARD—S. F., 27 miles; Alt., 74; Pop., 3500. 
Hayward is a large town, beautifully 
situated on elevated ground, devoted 
to fruit and the entertainment of thousands who are attracted 
by its virtues. 

Decoto is umbrageous and homelike, with merit sufficient 
to secure the Masonic Home for benefit of fraters and their 
families—an imposing structure on sightly elevation. 


NILES—S. F., 30 miles; Alt., 83. 

Noted for its fine and extensive 
nurseries. Marks a point of railway 
junction; to the right, for San Jose; 
to the left, for Tracy, via Livermore. This we follow. 


Lorenzo—sS. F.; 18 miles. 


Decoto—sS. F., 27 miles. 


Sunol—sS. F., 37 miles. 
Pleasanton—S. F., 42 miles. 
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The start for Niles is a plunge into a romantic canyon, its 
lowest level the bed of a living stream. The banks on each 
side as you pass upward have an elevated skyline, and, where 
not occupied by picturesque cottages and their fruit trees and 
vines, are covered by a generous growth of flowering shrubs 
and trees, including madrono, manzanita and laurel. 

At Sufol olive parks fill much of the foothill space at the 
left. 

Pleasanton finds a broader valley for its growth, and many 
hop gardens, vineyards and wineries will be noted in the 
vicinity. 


LIVERMORE —S. F., 48 miles; Alt., 486; Pop., 1500. 


Livermore is an important town, centrally located in the 
valley from which it derives its name. Its commerce and 
manufactures are of notable importance. To the left are seen 
the peaks of Mt. Diablo, and the surrounding ridges are spurs 
of the Coast Range. Hay and wine-making are leading 
industries. 


ALTAMONT —. F., 56 miles; Alt., 740. 


Altamont and Midway are important 
ee 2 4 miles: to-those who: operate the railway, but 
racy—s. F., 72 miles. : 
=F. 86. miles. not largely so as to the passing 

traveler. A tunnel pierces the moun- 
tain spur, and passing Midway you are soon in the valley of 
San Joaquin at Tracy, on opposite side the station from that 
of your arrival via Port Costa; and the mileage 72 instead 
of 83. Fuller description of the great valley we have tra- 
versed will be found in the Southern Pacific’s little book, 
“The San Joaquin Valley.” It contains 96 pages, well 
illustrated. 2 


TURLOCK —S. F., 106 miles; Alt., 72; Pop., 2000. 

This growing town is along the Stanislaus River. When 
the fathers first visited San Joaquin Valley (then called 
Tulares) they were met by an important Indian chief named 
Estanislaus; this, decapitated, became the name of the moun- 
tain stream. The irrigated lands here are filling up with 
settlers. The soil is rich and easily worked. 
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The old Independence at Mare Island is now a training ship. 


MODESTO-—S. F., 114 miles; Alt., 91; Pop., 4oo0. 
Modesto, a center of trade and seat of 
Dente: BING aan justice for County of Stanislaus, is on 
eres—S. F., 119 miles. ; 
Turlock—S. F., 127 miles. the northern bank of Tuolumne River, 
doubly bridged at this point, and some- 
times navigable for small craft. The river is an affluent of 
San Joaquin and rises in the upper fastnesses of the Sierra. 
The La Grange Dam on this river provides water for the 
districts of Modesto and Turlock, and is making a prosperous 
farming community on both banks of the stream. The dam 
was built and is owned by farmers. It cost $550,000. 


MERCED RIVER—S. F., 135 miles; Alt., 136. 

cae ae $ Here the famed Merced is crossed. 

Aiwater—S. F147 miles. Lt carries the merest thread of water, 
and yet that is all utility has left of 

the abundant floods that pour down the granite walls of 
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Byron Hot Springs where the Indian long ago found “good medicine.” 


Yosemite—a tide so needful to the parched lands of San 
Joaquin could not be permitted to waste itself in the saline 
Bay of San Francisco. 

At cost exceeding three millions, by private enterprise, 
canals were cut in the walls of Merced Cafion, diverting dams 
were built, and a storage reservoir created, fitted to hold in 
reserve the water supply of a season. Then mains of sub- 
stantial iron and canals were provided, with laterals to reach 
every thirsty acre of an empire, not to mention a supply 
system for the city of Merced that lies in the heart of the 
scheme. 


MERCED-—S. F., 152 miles; Alt., 171; Pop., 3500. 
: This city and the country tributary to 
“bal cea ee it enjoy Merced River by conquest. In 
; the park facing the station grounds 
has been erected a granite and marble fountain, which sends 
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The Solano, the largest ferry-boat in the business. 


sparkling showers aloft for joy of all beholders. These 
laughing waters, in voice that now sings small, erstwhile 
thundered at base of Yosemite cliffs; no memory here of 
their mountain birthplace, its bird song, its whispering pines 
and floral incense. They speak not of Merced’s majestic 
plunge at Nevada and Vernal Falls; have no tradition of 
stupendous, awe-inspiring Yosemite’s half-mile leap from 
sky to earth; no pride of descent from nuptial beauty of irri- 
descent Bridal Veil. All these to this fountain water are 
less than a tale that is told, but the traveler may turn his 
face eastward and see the silver-crested Sierra, forming the 
hundred-mile-distant sky line, and behold the mighty labora- 
tory from which is drawn these musical raindrops and the 
wealth of a State. 


SAN JOAQUIN RIVER—S. F., 91 miles. 
This, to be again crossed by you 197 miles from San Fran- 
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cisco, drains the western watershed of a section of the Sierra 
Nevada, equal to a length of 270 miles. It also includes the 
entire breadth of San Joaquin Valley and the eastern slope 
of the Coast Range, thus covering no less than twenty thou- 
sand square miles. When you see how little water it carries, 
it will be an act of justice to give credit for having paid 
irrigation tribute to more eet twenty thousand acres of 
thirsty farm lands. 


LATHROP. F., 94 miles; Alt., 26; Pop., 300. 


Although not a large town, Lathrop 
has always occupied an important 
place in passenger itineraries. Of signal moment is a junc- 
tion place reached by three lines—one of them from the 
southwest, over which your approach was made; the second 
from the south, with memories of Los Angeles, and will be 
traversed by you in outgoing; the third, on the left hand at 
your arrival, points the way to Stockton, a large and import- 
ant city, nine miles distant, and to Sacramento, the capital of 
the State, fifty-seven miles from Lathrop. Sacramento is on 
the main lines, San Francisco to Ogden, and San Francisco 
to Portland, Oregon. 


Ripon—S. F., 105 miles. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY and MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


From Merced a railroad has been constructed up the 
Merced River, past Merced Falls, to El Portal, at the en- 
trance to the far-famed Yosemite Valley. The Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees is now reached from Yosemite Valley by 
short stage ride. Some of these majestic trees are 400 feet 
high and are the oldest living things on earth. The Yosemite 
and the Big Trees are fully described and illustrated in a 
separate folder. The new line in connection with the 
Southern Pacific, lands passengers at the Park Line. 


BERENDA—S. F., 178 miles; Alt., 256. 


From Berenda a branch line runs to Raymond, 
twenty-one miles distant. This was for many years 
the route to the Yosemite Valley, but Yosemite is now 
reached via Merced and the railroad up the Cafion. 


Yosemite 
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MADERA—S. F., 185 miles; Alt., 278; Pop., 2200. 


County seat. An important wood- 
working manufactory. The lumber 
used is cut in the Sierra Nevada, one hundred miles away, sent 
to the factory by water in a V flume, the sawed lumber with- 
drawn on arrival, and the water made to irrigate contiguous 
lands. 


Borden—S. F., 188 miles. 


SAN JOAQUIN RIVER (2d Crossing)—S. F., 197 miles; 
Alt., 208. 


The bridge is elevated and gives pic- 
turesque views along the stream. Gold 
; in small quantities has been taken 
from its sands a short distance above. 


Muscatel—sS. F., 201 miles. 
Herndon—sS. F., 197 miles. 


FRESNO-—S. F., 207 miles; Alt., 293; Pop., 22,000. 


At first sight, and as well on mature acquaintance, Fresno 
will be pronounced a fine city. Is seat of government of a 
rich county; has opulent, enterprising merchants and bankers 
and extensive manufactures. Notable among the latter, 
several immense establishments for seeding raisins; also 
creameries, a large fruit-canning factory and extensive 
winery. It has machine shops and wood-working factory, 
flour mills and mammoth electrical plant, from water power 
in the Sierra. The output of fruit and wines is phenomenal; 
receipts for raisins alone reach into the millions. 

Fresno has a branch line of 24 miles to Pollasky, near the 
Sierra Nevada foothills, via Clovis, and a loop line, 104 miles 
to Famoso, a station on the main line, 87 miles south of 
Fresno. This loop line reaches a rich lumber, agricultural, 
citrus and deciduous fruit country along the base of the 
Sierra, and includes the important towns of Sanger Junction, 
Reedley, Dinuba, Exeter, Lindsay and Porterville, the last 
three also reached by line from Visalia. It is also the junc- 
tion point of the West Side Line, of which mention was made 
at Tracy, and its itinerary will now be given. 
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VALLEY LINE—WEST SIDE 


WESTLEY-—S. F., ror miles; Alt., 89. 


Shortly after leaving Tracy the 
train will pause, and then pro- 
ceed, crossing a railway track at an obtuse angle. This is a 
line running from Stockton to Corral Hollow Coal Mines, 
located in the Livermore or Mt. Diablo Coast Range. 

Westley and Crows Landing occupy important places in a 
wheat-raising district traversed by the railway line, and east- 
wardly bordered by San Joaquin River, on which stands the 
early-day town of Crows Landing. 


Crows Landing—S. F., 113 miles. 


NEWMAN. F., 120 miles; Alt., 91; Pop., 800. 


Newman is the most considerable town of the West Side. 
Has the benefit of wealth and business enterprise. Large 
orchards and vinyards tributary to it, and cereals extensively 
cultivated. Extending southward for more than one hundred 
miles the land is irrigated; much of it growing alfalfa for 
benefit of stock-raising. As you traverse this “land of clover” 
it will be a delight to see the cropping herds on its perennial 
green. 


LINORA—S. F., 127 miles. 


Linora and Los Banos testify of 
clover and cattle, but the cultivation 
of wheat and other cereals and of vegetables and fruit are by 
no means neglected. These irrigated lands attract water-fowl 
and offer heavy bags to visiting sportsmen. During the 
winter months the landscape is white with countless thou- 
sands of wild geese. 


Los Banos—sS. F., 141 miles. 


DOS PALOS—S. F., 154 miles; Alt., 121. 


: Contiguous to Dos Palos easterly, 

Rie ee in ae les. on bank of San Joaquin River, is a 

‘ populous and thrifty settlement, con- 

taining several hundred inhabitants. The sportsman will not 

fail to notice abundant water-fowl along this West Side Line. 

In the season mallards, widgeon and teal are flushed by 
passing trains. 
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Firebaugh is an important wool-shipping point, and concen- 
tration of live-stock interests. 

Mendota, terminus of trainmen’s run, and on their side the 
subject of first and last. importance. 


KERMAN-—S. F., 194 miles; Alt., 218; Pop., 500. 

Here the railway divides: one branch, to the right, covers 
a rich country, and the towns of McMullin, Caruthers, Lillis, 
Armona and Hanford, and returns to the main line at Goshen 
Junction, a distance of fifty-two miles south of Collis. 

The branch to the left makes a run of fifteen miles to 
Fresno. 

The observant traveler sees almost everywhere in San 
Joaquin Valley certain broad acres of Chilean clover, alfalfa 
or lucerne, an invaluable adjunct to general farming, and 
those around Kerman, now under irrigation, are wonderfully 
productive. Under irrigation it may be cut from three to five 
times a year for hay, and pastured during the winter months. 


MALAGA—S. F., 211 miles; Alt., 208. 


eee” 5 6 miles. Within twenty-five miles of Fresno, 
Selma—S. F., 222 miles. easterly, on Southern Pacific Com- 
Kingsburg—S. F., 227 miles. pany’s main line, is a country rich 
Berge ey 232 miles, in the products of husbandry, with 
centers of commerce at convenient distances. These are 
Malaga (the aroma of its raisins detected in the name), 
Fowler, Selma and Traver, each blessed of Ceres and of 
Pomona. 


KINGS RIVER_S. F., 229 miles; Alt., 300. 


The cafions on the South Fork and the Middle Fork of 
this river constitute a second Yosemite, well worth going 
LO Tse. 


GOSHEN JUNCTION-—-S. F., 241 miles; Alt., 286. 

This claims to be a junction merely, but its associations are 
of the best, including the county seats of both Kings and 
Tulare. 
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The Fallen Monarch—imperial in its fall. 


HANFORD-—S. F., 254 miles; Alt., 250; Pop., 5000. 


cin EA eaten Thirteen miles westerly from 
Lemoore——-S. F., 262 miles. Goshen Junction,,on a branch line, 4s 
Huron—S. F., 281 miles. the city of Hanford, county seat of 
TE MTEC be tei rea Kings County. It is noted for mer- 

cantile energy and thrift, fruit and 
stock-raising; general farming and manufactures are also 
tributary to it. The city is substantially built, and the trav- 
eler can find rest at its hotels, chief of them the Artesia and 
the Aborn. On the same branch line, three miles westerly, 
is the thriving fruit center called Armona, and five miles be- 
yond, the more important town of Lemoore. A further run 
of nineteen miles reaches Huron; fifteen miles to Coalinga, 
and five to the terminus at Alcalde. Near Coalinga is a 
valuable petroleum field, developing large output. 
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VISALIA—S. F., 249 miles; Alt., 333; Pop., 5000. 


Permeraiiees) Ease miles, OO branch line, eight miles from 
Exeter—S. F., 259 miles. Goshen Junction. It is seat of 
ee ae: meee eee government for Tulare County, 

Be Ges «7 270 Tales. planted in a specially rich agricul- 
tural and fruit district, embowered in native oaks. It has 
much civic pride, resulting in clean, well-paved streets, and 
sidewalks of artificial stone and asphalt. The public buildings 
are highly creditable, with special mention of the court-house. 
The banks and commercial marts are well housed, and on the 
hotel side, there is civic pride in “Palace,” but others also are 
not wanting. 


SANGER— S. F., 221 miles; Alt., 370. 


A branch road from Fresno skirts the east side foothills. 
Sanger is a lumber town and connected by a great flume 
with the mountain forests. 


REEDLEY—S. F., 231 miles; Alt., 349. 


A horticultural town, with good schools and churches, 
general stores, a bank and weekly paper. 


DINUBA—S. F., 237 miles; Alt., 335. 


In Alta Irrigation District, and a region of alfalfa, vines 
and fruit trees. 


DAELER—S. F., 267 mies; Alt., 327. 
LINDSAY—S. F., 260 miles; Alt., 319. 


PORTERVILLE—S. F., 276 miles; Alit., 335. 


These are growing orange towns and are great producers 
of early oranges of highest quality, and the country tribu- 
tary to them is of the best. Indeed, this promises to rival 
Redlands and Riverside as an orange district. Freedom from 
mists and frosts and remoteness from the sea make the 
region almost ideal. 

Visalia and Exeter are points of departure for the great 
Giant Forest of Big Trees and the wonderful Kings River 
and Tehipite Cafions which rival the Yosemite in their 
grandeur. An electric line runs from Exeter to Lemon Cove 
and connects with stage line. 
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Kings River Canyon should be the Mecca of every sportsman. 


Main Line 


TULARE—S. F., 251 miles; Alt., 282; Pop., 3000. 
Preys rests files ae enjoys an active and health- 
Fe yveeSe Es, 268 miles, ul business life, its surrounding 
Delano—S. F., 282 miles. lands tributary in cereals, fruit and 
Famoso—s. F., 294 miles. stock. Tulare gives a generous 
Rei E 30% Dr onddes response when called upon for the 
; varied productions that go to 
make up the ideal of general farming. Much of the land is 
wooded in oaks of rare beauty—wide-spreading and stately. 


KERN RIVER—S. F., 312 miles; Alt., 410. 

This is one of the most valued irrigation rivers of San 
Joaquin Valley; head waters of it fed by glaciers of Mt. 
Whitney. It was named in honor of Edward M. Kern, the 


topographer of Fremont’s second trip to California, in the 
year 1846. 
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BAKERSFIELD—S. F., 314 miles; Alt., 415; Pop., 10,000. 


It is to be regretted this beautiful city 
Wade—S. F., 321 miles. lies hidden from view of passing tour- 
Pampa—sS. F., 329 miles. jist behind a mile-deep' screen of 
luxuriant trees. 

A county town, with notable courthouse, hotels, banks, 
opera houses, churches and substantial business blocks. The 
great breadth of irrigated land about it gives assurance of 
future prosperity. A branch line of railway leads to Asphalto, 
McKittrick and Olig, fifty miles westerly. 

From Oil Junction a six-mile branch runs to Oil City, at 
which are phenomenal developments of petroleum. Im- 
portant acquisitions of oil have also been made in the Sunset 
district, and as well in vicinity of McKittrick, all tributary 
to Bakersfield in business way. 


CALIENTE Alt., 1290; S. F., 336 miles. 


This is somewhat beyond the head of 
Bealville—S. F., 342 miles. San Joaquin Valley, but is frequently 


ete ac niles. so accredited, because here begins 
Girard—S. F., 355 miles. the climb of Tehachapi. The stream 


at Caliente is Agua Caliente Creek. 


TEHACHAPI—-S. F., 362 miles; Ali., 4025. 


The town and valley in which it is 
located are mountain sheltered. Your 
advent has been by pass from the north, and departure 
will be southward to Mojave. Tehachapi markets no little 
ease and hay, and makes fine showing in the production of 
stock. 


MOJAVE —-S. F., 382 miles; Pop., 600; Alt., 2751. 


When the roll of deserts is being 
ee: F., 396 miles. called, Mojave now refuses to an- 
ancaster—S. F., 417 miles. : : 

a tedge SF. ais miles,)swet- Under the benign influence of 

irrigation—some of it from mountain 
sources and some from artesian wells—portions of this valley 
begin to respond in cereals, fruits and flowers. This will be 
noted at Rosamond, Lancaster and Palmdale. Of these, 
Lancaster has been most energetic, the underlying artesian 
water showing no sign of exhaustion. The Hotel Eating 


Cameron—S. F., 371 miles. 
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House at Mojave is one of the best. The railway divergent 
eastward is Santa Fe. 


LANG—S. F., 440 miles; Alt., 1687. 


This station has a romantic situation in Soledad Cafion, 
with towering San Gabriel Mountain range at the east, in 
its fulness to become San Bernardino. 

Passing down this cafion of sunshine and shade, here and 
there are seen orchards, gardens, apiaries, farmsteads, and at 
its mouth Santa Clara River and Valley, each terminating 
with Pacific tide water, fifty miles westward. 


SAUGUS—S. F., 452 miles; Alt., 1160. 


This is junction point with Coast Line heretofore visited 
by us, and we now pass on to Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—N. 0O., 2006 miles; Pop., 250,000; Alt., 293. 
Pueblo to Reina de Los Angeles 


This was the full original title of California’s southern me- 
tropolis, well befitting the dolce far niente Spaniard, who had 
all the time there was. The short circuited Anglo-Saxon, 
with minimum faith in Reinas, drops all except the Angeles. 
It was founded September 4, 1781, with 12 heads of families, 
numbering 46 persons; under favoring skies and the rich 
fostering of Mother Earth it has grown apace to the quarter 
million mark, with evident intention of imperial expansion to 
absorption, certainly of Santa Monica, and of San Pedro, 
probably. 

No city of modern times is better or more favorably 
known; projected on lines of beauty, with curves and angles, 
streets well metaled and cleanly, traversed by commodious 
and flying cars; attractive parks, perennially floral and 
umbrageous, inviting to rest and self-communing, with prom- 
ise that Time shall wait your pleasure; stately municipal 
buildings, set aloft, where the conservators of urban happi- 
ness may have their entire charge under observation; streets 
bordered by high-class business blocks of material to endure. 
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- SUNSET ROUTE 
Los Angeles to New Orleans 


The departure from Los Angeles to the east is across a 
bridge, over the bed of a river—the bed only being left by 
irrigable lands thirsty for water. This river rises in the San 
Fernando and San Gabriel Mountain ranges, northerly, and 
when it carries water, delivers it at San Pedro Bay. The 
original name of the stream 130 years ago was Porciuncula, 
but at an early day became, as it now is, the Los Angeles. 

Southerly from Los Angeles the mountains are Santa Ana. 
Of the many attractive places encircling Los Angeles, in 
brief phrase a few shall now be indicated. 


SANTA MONICA— Los Angeles, 17 miles; Alt., 41; Pop., 


7500. * 

Santa Monica is a valued sub- 
Clement Junction—L. A., 2 miles. urban resort of Los Angeles, 
ih era panos not less so because of proximity 
Cienega—L. A., 7 miles. than varied merits. The location 
Surf—L. A., 10 miles. | is an elevated bluff of the ocean, 
ret A es niles. and has the usual adjuncts of 
Soldiers’ Home—.. A., 15 miles. popular watering places. Both 

electric and steam transit fur- 
nish communication with the beaches. 

Hotels and boarding-houses, so important to visitors, are 
in endless variety. The seaward, gently shelving beach to 
bathers, and the recently constructed surf-water wharf for 
angling, constantly draw enthusiastic crowds. 

Just below Santa Monica are Ocean Park, which has be- 
come a seaside city with large business and residential popu- 
lation, and Venice, a “City of Pleasure,” and of beauty, like 
its prototype. Here sports and festivities of all kinds may 
be found and a considerable permanent population has been 
drawn to it by its many attractions. 

Venice, like Venus, was born of the sea, with the gift of 
a marvelous beauty. Young as it is, it is a complete city, 
constructed upon Venetian and Parisian lines, with lagoons, 
canals, arcades, music pavilions, auditorium, ship hotel, and 
a score of other allurements. It has become the chief recrea- 
tion center of Southern California, and a residential seaside 
resort as well. It is but a short distance from Santa Monica, 


In the Kern River district where Nature reigns supreme. 
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Ocean Park adjoins both and is another wonderful illus- 
tration of enterprise and of rapid growth of a substantial 
character. It has a fine theatre and Masonic Hall, banks, 
churches, schools, a fine bathing pavilion and beach, and an 
assessed valuation of a million. 


PORT LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles, 20 miles; Alt., 25. 


_ Three-mile, deep-sea wharf, which incidentally invites and 
rewards a continuous line of anglers, desirous of tempting 
nobler game than can be captured in the surf. 


PASADENA—Los Angeles, 12 miles; Alt., 826; Pop., 20,000. 


ee Re mniles From Arcade Depot six or more 
Goria tinue U, A.,10 miles, ‘fains daily are scheduled. for 

: Pasadena, with returning ser- 
vice to correspond. The urban beauty and social atmosphere 
of this city of refined homes must be seen and breathed to be 
fully appreciated. 


MT. LOWE—A1lt., 6000 feet. 


From station door of Southern Pacific 
Company at Pasadena an electric car 
can be taken to Mt. Lowe, distant less 
than sixty minutes. The instep of the mountain’s foot being 
reached, the cable incline railway gives safe and exciting 
transit to Echo Mountain, 3500 feet above ocean-level. Hence 
by railway upward 1500 feet to “Ye Alpine Tavern,” where 
suitable refreshments are not wanting, and thence by patient 
saddle animals to mountain fastnesses above. 


SAN PEDRO—Los Angeles, 22 miles; Alt., 12; Pop., 3500. 


From Arcade Depot the cars of 
Vernondale—L. A.,3 miles. Southern Pacific Company, in a fifty- 


Ye Alphine Tavern 
Echo Mountain House 


Pesce te 5 ee minute run, reach San Pedro, where 

ee oy LSA. ro miles. the United States Government is con- 

Cerritos—L. A., 14 miles. structing a granite breakwater that 

Wilmington—L. A., 20 miles. will be priceless to commercial in- 
terestsi 


AVALON and SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


Avalon, on the island of Santa Catalina, is distant from San 
Pedro three hours of safe and usually pleasant steaming. 
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Los Angeles, California’s southern metropolis. 


This is crystallized fairyland; the placid and translucent 
waters teem with every form of marine alge and piscine life. 
Here, if anywhere on earth, is the place to acquire the reputa- 
tion of successful angler. Atmospheric and terra firma at- 
tractions are in harmony with the ocean’s profusion. “Any 
place to stop?” No end of them—from “tent on the beach” 
to luxurious Hotel Metropole. 


LONG BEACH—Los Angeles, 21 miles; Alt., 24; Pop., 21,000. 


Clement Junction—L. A., 2 miles. The twenty-one miles from Ar- 
Florence—L. A., 5 miles. cade Depot, marginally indicated 
Compton—L. A., 10 miles. hereon, are covered by train in 
Thenard—L. A., 13 miles. forty-five minutes. It is a most 
restful, quiet seaside, held in great esteem by guardians for 
their wards, for the genius of sobriety and good order pre- 
sides over it, assisted by annual sessions of Chautauqua. 
The city fathers have extended a promenade and fishing 
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Ses, 


In a Los Angeles Park. 


. 


wharf to and beyond the outer surf line, for enjoyment of 


lovers of the 


“gentle craft,’ and in all reasonable ways are 


presenting attractions to young and old. As at other resorts 
named, ample provision is made for public entertainment. 


SANTA ANA—Los Angeles, 32 miles; Alt., 134; Pop., 8000. 


Florence—L. A., 5 miles. Succulent 
clover and lowing herds. 
Vinvale—L. A., 9 miles. 
Downey—L. A., 11 miles. Flowers 
and fruit, promise and fruition. 
Studebaker—L. A., 14 miles. 
Norwalk—L. A., 15 miles. 
Carmenita—L. A., 18 miles. 
Buena Park—L. A., 21 miles. 
Almond—L. A., 22 miles. 
Brookshurst—L. A., 23 miles. 
ANAHEIM —AIt., 133; L. A., 25 
miles. Anaheim is a large pro- 
ducer of wine, nuts, fruit and 
sugar-beets. 


Miratlores—L. A., 27 miles. 

Orange—L. A., 30 miles. 
misnomer. 

Newport—L. A., 44 miles. 

Smeltzer—L. A., 55 miles. 


Branch from Loara to 


Los Alamitos 
Loara—L. A., 24 miles. 
Benedict—L. A., 29 miles. 
Los Alamitos—L. A., 34 miles. Na- 
ture’s invitation to sugar-beet cul- 
‘ture is accepted with profit. A 
beet-sugar factory of large capa- 
city in successful operation. 


Is not a 
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Santa Monica, sunny and popular. 


Santa Ana is the proud seat of government for Orange 
County, and revels in floral and fruit prosperity. The city is 
well built, with many fine blocks of enduring materials; in 
urban and suburban districts are private homes of refinement 
and elegance. The country covered by the railway to Santa 
Ana from Los Angeles, and, as well, the tributary fields im- 
mediately surrounding it, are under high cultivation in citrus 
and deciduous fruits, vines, almonds, English walnuts, sugar- 
beets, vegetables and grain. The wine output is large, and 
grazing-and dairy interests are actively fostered. 


WHITTIER—Los Angeles, 20 miles; Alt., 240; Pop., 4,000. 


Fulton Wells—L. A., 16 miles. Well- Los Nietos—L. A., 17 miles. Walnuts 
approved watering place. for the world. 


Whittier is a high-class, prosperous and well-governed city. 
It is seat of a juvenile reformatory, established by the State. 
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The Lagoon at Venice, a recreation resort. 


Branch from Miraflores 


Marlboro—L. A., 30 miles. Tustin—L. A., 38 miles. An arti- 
Wanda—L. A., 33 miles. ficial wilderness of walnuts and 
McPherson—L. A., 34 miles. citrus and deciduous fruits. 


El Modena—L. A., 35 miles. 


SAN DIEGO—Los Angeles, 126 miles; Alt., 15; Pop., 30,000. 


From Los Angeles this growing and attractive city is reached 
by line of Santa Fe Coast Line. The wayside attractions, not 
to name its orange groves and walnut parks, include the pathetic 
ruins of Mission San Juan Capistrano, founded November ty 
1776. The ruins will reward the trouble of inspection. The 
following fifty miles overlook the ocean beach. 


MISSION SAN DIEGO ALCALA 


San Diego has perennial attractions, chief of these on the 
romantic side the remains of Mission San Diego de Aleala; 
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founded by Father Serra, July 16, 1769, first born of a mission 
family of twenty-one. 

The city’s architectural achievements are numerous, its 
street railways admirable, and commercial enterprise of the 
first order. Dearer, however, to the transient pilgrim are its 
numerous and well-appointed hotels; best known of them the 
world over and held in high esteem, the famed Del Coronado. 
Enviable he who has not already enjoyed its hospitality, for 
a new sensation awaits him. 

Resuming the main line eastward trip at Los Angeles. 


Dolgeville—Alt., 459; N. O., 2000 Alhambra—Alt., 425; N.O., 1998 m. 
miles. From here branch lines Aurant—Alt., 364; N. O., 2003 m. 
reach Pasadena, Monrovia and 
Duarte. 


SAN GABRIEL—N. O., 1997 miles; Alt., 409; Pop., 1500. 


MISSION SAN GABRIEL 


Resuming eastward journey at Los Angeles, San Gabriel is 
first station of note reached. A short distance westerly of the 
station is the revered Mission San Gabriel. It was founded 
by Fathers Somera and Cambon, September 8, 1771. It was 
a powerful factor in the settlement of California by Spaniards, 
and on more than one occasion came generously to the assist- 
ance of the less fortunate. 

Savanna—Alt., 296; N. O., 1994 Monte—Alt., 286; N. O., 1993 miles. 
miles. : 

Near Bassett a long bridge is crossed, spanning the bed of 
San Gabriel River, that rises in Mt. San Antonio, in San 
Gabriel Range, and empties into San Pedro Bay. Ancient 
San Gabriel Mission utilized this stream. Its waters are now 
all withdrawn for irrigation uses. 


Bassett—Alt., 289; N. O., 1990 Lemon—N. O., 1981 miles. 
miles. At Bassett a loop line, via, Spadra—Alt., 705; N. O., 1979 m. 


Covina, extends to Pomona, here- Small stream, San Jose Creek, 
tofore noted. runs past Puente and empties into 
Puente—Alt., 323; N.. O., 1987. m. Puente Creek and San Pedro Bay. 
MONROVIA AND DUARTE 
Dolgeville—L. A., 5 miles. Chapman—L. A., 11 miles. 
North Alhambra—L. A., 6 miles. Arcadia—L. A., 13 miles. 
San Marino—L. A., 8 miles. Monrovia—L. A., 15 miles. 


Sunny Slope—L. A., to miles. Duarte—L. A., 17 miles. 
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Whoso seeks a sylvan paradise will find it on this seventeen- 
mile trip. The laden branches of bloom or fruit (it may be 
both) of orange and lemon will invade the car windows in 
generous greeting. 


Loop from Bassett to Pomona on Main Line 
Vineland—L. A., 18 miles. Erwindale—L. A., 19 miles. 


COVINA—Los Angeles, 24 miles; Alt., 565; Pop., 2300. 


A visit to the productive groves of 
Covina will justify any reasonable 
cost of time and treasure. Its 
orange output is phenomenal in quantity and excellence. 


San Dimas—L. A., 29 miles. 
Lordsburg—L. A., 31 miles. 


POMONA—N. O., 1973 miles; Alt., 857; Pop., 7500. 


This beautiful city, dedicated to Pomona, seems blest of 
Providence in well-deserved fame for its fruitage, and its still 
more precious social life. The city abounds in citrus trees, 
and for miles around are groves of oranges and lemons, 
with sturdy figs and swaying willowy olives, walnuts, al- 
monds and deciduous fruits. 


ONTARIOW—N. O., 1967 miles; Alt., 981; Pop., 4500. 


Ontario is enriched by successful horticulture; the intel- 
lectual and social atmosphere is of the highest, and much 
pride is taken in its avenues and drives, shaded by drooping 
pepper and other ornamental trees. 

North of Ontario the mountain range is San Gabriel, and 
the near-by peaks are buttresses of Mt. San Antonio. 


CHINO—Alt., 513; Pop., rooo. 


Chino is centrally located on a ten-mile loop-line, with ter- 
minals at Pomona and Ontario. A rich agricultural section 
is tributary to it; and it has a large producing beet-sugar 
section. 

Declez—Alt., 1022; N. O., 1958 m. Cucamonga—Alt., 952; N. O., 1964 

Location of granite quarry from mil 


es. 
which the stone is being supplied Ailsa—N. O., 1957 miles. 
for San Pedro harbor making. 
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BLOOMINGTON —N. O., 1953 miles; Alt., 1083. 


Near here is a great vineyard of many thousand acres. 
Northward are the orange groves of Rialto and Colton 
terrace. 


COLTON—N. O., 1948 miles; Alt., 965; Pop., 3000. 


Colton is the central figure in a famous circle, the segments 
of which are connected by lines of Southern Pacific Company. 
To the south, queenly Riverside, eight miles distant, north 
three miles to San Bernardino, east eight miles to Redlands, 
and against such rivalry bears itself bravely. To the north and 
east, towering above their buttressing satellites, may be 
seen the (usually snow-clad) ridge or back of Mt. San 
Gorgonio and the peak of Mt. San Bernardino. At Colton 
citrus fruit growing culminates in high success, it having 
been the traveler’s companion from extreme northern borders 
of the State. 


RIVERSIDE— Colton, 8 miles; Alt., 925; Pop., 12,000. 


On many accounts Riverside is a place delightful and in- 
structive to visit. The city itself is an orange grove; mar- 
velous avenues have been created, bordered by magnolias, 
peppers and palms, accented here and there by homes, repre- 
senting highest modern cultivation; and, stretching away 
from the city’s center miles of distance at all points of the 
compass, ranks on ranks of fruit-bearing trees, orange and 
lemon groves in the lead, but leading only, for, hardly can 
any earthly fruit be called for without response at Riverside; 
and with these, floral and architectural beauty, and the cheer- 
ful, social atmosphere that burnishes the golden. From the 
main line at Colton the transit of eight miles is but a step, 
and a right royal one. Southern Pacific Company’s depot, in 
heart of the city, is an opal set in gold—tourists should make 
inspection of it; and well worthy special mention the seven- 
mile Magnolia Avenue now traversed by luxurious electric 
cars, at small cost; the city point of departure, at entrance of 
new Glenwood Hotel, one block from Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s depot. On this model electric line, in the city suburbs, 
the general government has purchased a fine tract of land and 
created an Indian school. 
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SAN BERNARDINO—Colton, 3 miles; Alt.,975; Pop., 15,000. 


San Bernardino is achieved by a three-mile ride from 
Colton, or it may be inspected by a stop-over en route to or 
from Redlands. It is the oldest urban place in San Ber- 
nardino Valley, is seat of government for its namesake county, 
and in manufacturing, mercantile and banking interests stands 
well at the front. It is center of a valuable citrus and de- 
ciduous fruit section, and headquarters for tourists’ visits to 
Squirrel Inn, Little Bear Valley, Harlem Hot Springs, Mid- 
way Springs and the famous Arrowhead Hot Springs, named 
by a Brobdignagian arrowhead painted by the hand of nature 
on the mountain side. The St. Charles and the Stewart 
Hotels are favored places of entertainment. -Electric rail- 
ways run to the springs and neighboring towns. The South- 
ern Pacific has a line to Redlands. 

In the suburbs of Colton, shortly after leaving, the train 
passes a long bridge, spanning the dry bed of a watercourse 
rapidly growing up to tangles of brushwood. Before the 
advent of irrigation, this was Santa Ana River, with fountain 
head in San Bernardino Mountains. 


LOMA LINDA—4It., 1055; N. O., 1045 miles. 

Immediately after crossing the Santa Ana beautiful Loma 
Linda, celebrated sanitarium, is to be seen to the west. 
Redlands Junction—Alt., 1142; N.O., 

1943 miles. Branch line of South- 

ern Pacific Company to Redlands. 

REDLANDS—Redlands Junct., 3 miles; Alt., 1350; Pop., 10,000. 

From Colton this unique city, distant eight miles, may be 
visited, either by train over Southern Pacific Company’s main 
line, via Redlands Junction, or by motor of same company, 
via the city of San Bernardino. Whichever route you take, 
you will be glad of it. 

In some sort, Redlands is an after-thought of Riverside. 
Orange-growing successes at the latter could hardly fail on 
the rich, chocolate-colored lands of this place. 

Smiley Heights is a suburban attraction of Redlands and a 
most restful and satisfying example of landscape gardening 
in its maturity. 

El Casco—Alt., 2420; N. O., 1934 Brookside—Alt., 1310; N. O., 1941 


miles. miles. 


Hinda—Alt., 2189; N. O., 1930 m. 
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Mt: San Bernardino, at the north, usually snow-crowned, 
with 11,800 feet altitude, is seen from the cars, beginning as 
far west as Los Angeles, and will be seen until Indio is 
reached. 

Mt. San Gorgonio (popularly Gray Back) is companion to 
Mt. San Bernardino, with 12,600 feet altitude. 


BEAUMONT —N. O., 1925 miles; Alt., 2560. 

Beaumont covers the crest of San Gorgonio Pass—a name 
given to a broad cleft from east to west, separating the San 
Bernardino Range, that occupies the skyline at the north, 
from the San Jacinto Range, that fills the field of southern 
vision. This pass, crowned by Beaumont, connects the val- 
ley of which Los Angeles is metropolis with the ancient sea- 
bed, on border of which Indio has been planted. 


BANNING—N. O., 1919 miles; Alt., 2317; Pop., Iooo. 

Banning in most respects is in harmony with Beaumont, 
with perhaps some advantage in fruit production. In the 
south is Mt. San Jacinto, altitude 10,800, its northern but- 
tresses closely skirted by the train as it passes on its east- 
ward mission. Mt. San Jacinto, in romance the scene of 
Alessandro’s murder, in presence of Ramona, his wife. 


CABAZON—N. O., 1913 miles; Alt., 1779. 
Fingal—Alt., 1372; N. O., 1909 miles. 

Cabazon serves a useful railway purpose, and commem- 
orates an Indian tribe. 


WHITE WATER—N. O., 1904 miles; Alt., 1126. 


Five miles westwardly from Palm Springs the train will 
cross a small, swiftly flowing musical stream, which has been 
able to name itself and the station “White Water.” Nothing 
but “white water” here, but that is enough. It is a memory 
of old times, when these mountains at the north were sending 
vast rivers of ice to the lower plains. 


PALM SPRINGS—N. O., 1898 miles; Alt., 584. 
This station, planted in the 


Rimlon—Alt.,. 345; N. O., 1891 m. segs - 
Dry Camp—Alt., 163; N. O., 1886 m. ere toy sive Satna 
Myoma—Alt., 65; N. O., 1882 miles. order of a thirsty plain, 


Yaa has responded to the gentle 
ministrations of White Water, the glacial stream from depths 
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Rubidoux Drive, near Riverside, is famous for its scenery. 


of Mt. San Bernardino, and presents verdure and bloom and 
music of song birds to passing pilgrims. 


PALM VALLEY— 


Five miles to the southward of Palm Springs, enfolded in 
the granite walls of San Jacinto, shut in from contact with 
desert conditions, is a small, romantic valley called “Palm,” 
because of its possession of a luxuriant grove of date palms— 
in some long-by age ancestrally planted by intelligent hand, 
by whom and when? Certainly not by the improvident, 
thriftless, hand-to-mouth natives found here by the Spaniards 
in 1537; hardly by the ancestors of them. 

It has springs of water for drinking and domestic use of 
undoubted purity, and thermal waters for bathing that are 
health giving to most and a delight to all. 

The non-humidity of Palm Valley is a world’s wonder. 
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The beautiful ““Glenwood” at Riverside is known as the Mission Hotel. 


Let it be remembered that complete saturation of the air by 
water is marked 100 per cent and absolute vaporless air by 0 
per cent; that 10 per cent is of rare occurrence, even in the 
arid places of Arabia. Not to locate a high humidity in- 
vidiously, it may be better to say the average humidity of the 
North Atlantic, as reported by the “Challenger,” is 80 per 
cent. Now Palm Valley has registered as low as 9 per cent, 
with an average of 15 per cent only. Not much atmospheric 
water here for benefit of the thirsty pulmonary tubercle. 
Without moisture he cannot incubate. Its vineyards and orchards 
ripen a harvest more than thirty days in advance of the general 
season. 


INDIOW—N. O., 1875 miles; Depression, 20; Pop., 200. 
Here are an excellent railway station, a superior hotel and 


an approved sanitarium, twenty feet below sea-level. Evi- 
dence that the ocean, and from geologic standpoint not so 
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The valley from Smiley Heights, 
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Redlands—Italian in climate and setting. 


very long ago, covered the site of this station three fathoms 
deep, is conclusive. Its autograph remains upon the beach. 
Abundant water for railway and domestic use and for irriga- 
tion is obtained from artesian wells. Stimulated by water 
thus obtained, the desert about is fast becoming fruitful and 
dotted with homes of thrifty farmers. 


COACHELLA—N. O., 1872 miles; Depression, 70 feet; Pop., 200. 


The principal feature at Coachella, as at Indio, is melon- 
growing, hundreds of carloads being shipped every season, 
to reach Eastern markets the first from any section. 


THERMAL—N. O., 1870 miles; Depression, 124 feet. 


Thermal also is a center of melon-growing activity. The 
entire Coachella Valley is fast being made to “blossom as the 
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The San Bernardino Mountains from Redlands—where golden oranges 
make a new Hesperides. 


rose,’ and presents the unique sight of successful agriculture 


below sea-level. 


Mortmere (Dead Sea)—Dep., 251. Mecca—Dep., 195; N. O., 1863 miles. 
N. O., 1858 miles. 


SALTON SEA~—N. O., 1850 miles; Depression, 253 feet. 


This is the title given this region by the Reclamation 
service. Their map for 1906 gives the water surface as 247 
square miles, the break in the Colorado allowing the whole 
volume of the river to flow into the depression for nearly 
two years. Here fish are fed and caught from the moving train. 

Skillful engineering repaired the breach, and returned the 
river to its old channel after enormous labor, and the har- 
nessed river is now serving the great canals of Imperial 
Valley. The railway skirts the shore for nearly sixty miles. 
Meantime the deposit of silt in precipitation will considerably 
raise the bottom of the great sink. 
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-LANDO—N. O., 1826 miles; Depression, 225, 


Five miles eastwardly of this station the train leaves a 
remarkable depression—the dry bed of an ancient sea. This 
Volcano station named itself through a spring of sulphurous 
mud and water, of temperature to suggest volcanic fires. In 
other parts of this great depression scientists have found 
mud springs, or solfateros, of incredible heat intensity. 


IMPERIAL JUNCTION—N. O., 1821 miles; Depression, —. 


In prehistoric time this was an ocean beach. A branch 
line of railway extends from this station thirty miles south- 
erly to the town of Calexico at the international boundary. 

: These towns are centers of settlement 
A me eae in the Imperial Valley, where the work of 
Ei Centro—31 miles. reclaiming the wondrously fertile soil from 
Calexico—4o miles. the condition of desert is being done on a 
mammoth scale, here being the largest body of irrigable 
land in compact form in the United States, and in connection 
with an abundant supply of water. This valley is one of the 
future garden spots of California. A few years have wrought 
a great change in this part of the desert, and the success of 
irrigation will be an object lesson for many. Towns with 
street cars, electric lights and newspapers and a population 
of 10,000 energetic, enterprising and industrious people are 
here,.the growth of less than ten years. 

The Imperial Valley is great in extent and rich in quality. 
For ages the Colorado has been busy making what we called 
a “desert,” carrying down millions of tons yearly of the 
finest sediment, filling here an arm of the gulf, and spreading 
it out flat as a plain. When it was discovered that the desert 
was but a huge farm, rich in all elements of plant-life, and 
that the river which made it could be made to water it, the 
results were amazing. Such growth, both of plant and animal 
life, was hardly ever seen elsewhere. Tree seed came in with 
the water, and in 15 months grew to be 4 and 5 inches in 
diameter. Alfalfa made a growth of 6 to 8 inches during the 
month of January, and grapes from cuttings in 18 months 
bore clusters. Grapes ripen by the middle of June and are 
picked; ripe figs on the 11th of November. The soil is 
immensely deep. When the flood cut down an ancient 
channel 82 feet deep, the melting alluvium was the same at 
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the bottom as at the top, and those who know the valley 
best believe the soil-bed ranges anywhere from 50 to 1,000 
feet deep. 


MAMMOTH—N. O., 1804 miles; Depression, 257 feet. 
Mesquite—Dep., 294; N. O., 1792 m. Ogilby—Dep., 354;. N. O., 1772 m. 
Glamis—Dep., 331; N. O., 1790 m. Knob—Dep., 285; N. O., 1766 m. 

The mountains at the north are the Chocolate, a’ spur or 
extension of the San Bernardino Range, containing many 
valuable mines of gold and silver. These stations are points 
of shipment for them. 


YUMA—N. O., 1756 miles; Alt., 410; Pop., 2500. 


Yuma is a city with good commercial life, enjoying a large 
trade in connection with mining enterprises, and in fostering 
stock-raising and agriculture. 

It is well supplied with daily papers and has the con- 
veniences and luxuries of modern cultivation. Substantial 
blocks of brick and stone are occupied by the merchants and 
suitable provision is also made for educational purposes. 
Ample hotel accommodation is had at the Depot Eating 
House, situated on the very bank of the Colorado. 

Here seven hundred Yumas are now cultivating the arts 
of peace, and too well-informed ever again to display war 
paint; but they have a record—in years long gone—of biting 
the hands that fed them. 

On the west side of the river, and north from the train, a 
cluster of verandahed buildings may be seen, originally Fort 
Yuma, but now devoted to the higher and nobler purposes 
of education. The War Department turned them over to the 
Interior, and this established in them an important Indian 
school. The buildings have an airy and sightly elevation. 
Opposite to them across the river, and the northerly suburb 
of Yuma, is Arizona territorial prison. The turbid Colorado 
is crossed on a substantial bridge of steel, with draw on the 
Yuma side for passage of frequent steam-propelled vessels. 

The atmosphere is less desiccating than at Indio, or, for 
that matter, less than at any contiguous point away from the 
river. Standing upon the bridge, one is nearly always con- 
scious of an air current, conveying messages from the Gulf of 
California. Sixty-five miles to thé north, a conspicuous, hat- 
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shaped peak is seen, on the Arizona side of the river, called 
Castle Dome. 

On the western or California side, the near-by mountains 
at the north are called Chocolate, and their conspicuous peak, 
Chimney. 

The Laguna Dam, twelve miles north of Yuma, is reached 
by a branch line. The dam (to be finished in 1908) will cost 
$2,000,000, and is the principal factor in the Government work 
of irrigation here under way. Many thousand acres will 
come “under the ditch,” and be protected at the same time 
from the overflow of the great river. Everything points to great 
prosperity and beauty in and around Yuma, and it will be em- 
bowered in orchards of many varieties, in which the date palm 
may figure largely. 


Blaisdell—Alt., 171; N.,O., 1742 Adonde—N. O., 1721 miles. North 


miles. Shipping point for valu- of Tacna, Adonde and Gila City 
able gold mine. the Castle Dome Range is seen, 
Gila City—N. O., 1736 miles. and Gila Range at the south. The 
Tacna—Alt., 325; N..O., 1714 miles. Gila River is within easy reach, 
Mohawk—N. O., 1696 miles. The northerly of all stations from 
mountains at the south are the Yuma to Gila Bend, and is fre- 
Mohawk Range. quently in sight from passing train. 


Astec—Alt., 495; N. O,, 1677 miles. Stanwix—N. O., 1669 miles. 


The mountains northerly from Aztec are the “Eagle Tail,” 
at the south Lumas Negras and Sierra of Cabeza Rita and 
Mohawk: Range. 


SENTINEL—N. O., 1664 miles; Alt., 688. 

Near Sentinel occurred the massacre of the Roys Oatman 
family by Tonto Apaches, while en route with an ox team from 
Independence, Mo., to California, February, 1851. From 
Sentinel, northerly, are the Big Horn Mountains; those at the 
south, Sierra Colorado. 


ESTRELLA—N. O., 1616 miles; Alt., 1521. 
Painted Rock—N. O., 1651 miles. ~ Gila Bend—N. O., 1635 miles. Alt., 

: 737. 

The increase of altitude at Estrella over that of Gila Bend 
will be noted. It amounts to 784 feet. The railway line 
here for a distance of twenty-five miles crosses a spur of the 
Maricopa Divide Range. 
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Apricots are but one of the profitable industries of the Imperial Valley. 


MARICOPA—N. O., 1592 miles; Alt., 1173. 

Northerly are the Santa Estrella-Mountains and the Chim- 
neys; northwest, the White Mountains, and south an exten- 
sion of Maricopa Divide. 

Maricopa is junction point of Maricopa and Phoenix and 
Salt River Valley Railway. The distance to. Phoenix is 
thirty-four miles, with romantic Tempe en route, and, by a 
branch line from Tempe, Mesa City can be visited. 

The interests involved are of such importance, there is 
ample reason for an inspection of Salt River Valley, with 
itinerary as follows: 


GILA RIVER—Maricopa, 7 miles. ; 

The length of the bridge over this river, and of the 
approach to it, seem absurd when you look downward in 
search of water, and end the quest in search of dampness. 
Upon occasion there is water, but angel visits are quite as 
frequent. 
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At Yuma, Indians will sell you bead work, symbolical and attractive in 
design. 


TEMPE— Maricopa, 26 miles. 


It was a happy thought to start this place on the road to 
popular favor with suggestion that it emulates Thessalia in 
sylvan beauty and atmospheric delights; and, as you will find, 
the whole land is redolent of clover blossom and vocal of 
song birds. It has attracted to itself the normal school of 
Arizona, and has notable creameries and apiaries, and in- 
dustrial enterprises in large variety, with great breadth of 
fruitful orchards, groves and vineyards. 


SALT RIVER 


The priceless benefactor of the valley it names. Originally, 
more than three hundred and fifty years ago, by the earliest 
visiting Spaniards, it was called Rio Salado (salted river), 
and so it appears on some ancient maps. It and its tribu- 
taries have different sources—the Salt born of the pine high- 
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lands of northern and interior Arizona. The United States 
Government is constructing a retaining dam on Salt River and 
making a reservoir of Tonto Basin. This will insure a full 
irrigation for the entire Salt River Valley. Thousands of acres 
will be put under irrigation this year, 1908. 


PHC@NIX— Maricopa, 35 miles. 


This progressive city is seat of government for Maricopa 
County and for the Territory of Arizona. It is centrally 
located in Salt River Valley, and surrounded by. a wide 
reach of tributary country, as rich’ as Delta of the Nile. The 
land is fat, producing cereals and fruit, “corn and wine,” 
responding to all demands. Phoenix is the metropolis of 
Arizona and the immediate and commercial and _ financial 
center of more than six hundred square miles of irrigable 
lands, than which the world contains none of higher possible 
productions. The region round about has become one of the 
great orange producing districts of the world—none from the 
West reaches the Eastern market earlier. 


MESA CITY—Tempe, 7 miles. 


On return it will be well to take the divergent track at 
Tempe for a seven-mile run to Mesa City. This municipality 
was the pioneer work of the Mormons—each holding intended 
to be a full block on the urban plat. The arrivals and de- 
partures of fifty years have subdivided some Of these, but the 
city is specially bright and fragrant from bloom, and in no 
spot wanting for noontide shade. 

To return now to Maricopa and a continuance of our 
Sunset transcontinental trip. 


SWEETWATER 


Irrigation by canals from the Gila, near Florence, more 
than twenty miles distant, begins at Sweetwater, and will 
be noted in greater or less dégree nearly twenty miles, to a 
point south of Arizola. 


CASA GRANDE—N. O., 1571 miles; Alt., 1396. 


Special interest touches this point, as from here trips by 
stage are made to the ruins of Casa Grande (Chichilticale), 
sixteen miles distant, by a run of two hours northeasterly. 
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The Colorado River near Yuma. 


An authority of note says: “Casa Grande is one of the 
most interesting remains of prehistoric ages to be found on 
the continent. The foundations of the ruins have recently 
been uncovered by the government. No Indians known to 
our history erected this pile. The country about Arizola 
(as well as that of Casa Grande) is irrigated by water drawn 
from the Gila, near Florence; the principal canal has a length 
of more than twenty miles, and the system includes an 
immense reservoir. 


TUCSON— Los Angeles, 501 miles; Alt., 2390. 


Tucson and the Mission, nine miles distant, have a recorded 
history reaching to the year 1700. The place they occupy, 
however, was visited by Coronado and Niza one hundred and 
sixty years before that—1539-1540. Divine service has never 
died at San Xavier del Bac; continues to this day, but the 
Ifdians are not. Originally Tucson was pendant to the 
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Mission—in church records called “Visita,” a sort of supply 
ranch or farm for cereals and stock and recruiting field for 
neophytes. Now it is a well-built, opulent city, retaining 
some of its old-time architecture, with advantage to pic- 
turesque effect. The ‘Territorial University ‘is here, an 
agricultural experiment station and the land office for the 
district. 

It has fine churches, schools, business blocks, hotels and 
a sumptuous building for its public library. Tucson is well 
entitled to make strong claims for its own healthfulness, and 
for wondrous records made by near-by mountain resorts. 
The picturesque mountains at the north are Santa Catarina, 
and at the west, Sierra Tucson. 

A stream, Santa Cruz River, borders the city of Tucson, 
coming to it from Sonoran Mountains at the south. Mission 
San Xavier del Bac is on its bank, nine miles south of 
Tucson. The river echoed a tread of Spanish conquistadores 
as early as 1540. It sinks from sight shortly after leaving 
Tucson, and is reputed to flow underground to the Gila, near 
Maricopa, more than one hundred miles distant. 


Wilmot—N. O., 1499 miles. important shipping point for cop- 
Esmond—N. O., 1492 miles. per and other minerals, and also 
Vail—N. O., 1487 miles. Vail is an for ‘cattle: 


PANTANO—N. O., 1478 miles; Alt., 3536. 


The stream that borders Pantano, and was crossed by you 
shortly before reaching that station, is called the Cienega, 
and reaches the San Pedro at the north through Turkey 
Creek, finally to become an affluent of the Gila. 

The mountains westerly from Pantano are the Santa 
Catarina, and southerly the Santa Rita. 


Kadmon—N. O., 1472 miles. Chamois—N. O., 1462 miles. 
Mescal—N. O., 1467 miles. 


BENSON—N. O., 1458 miles; Alt., 3578. 


The town is less noted for its architecture and commercial 
life than for connection by rail of Southern Pacific branch 
with Nogales, and thence (by Sonora Railway branch) with 
Guaymas on the Gulf of California, via Hermosillo; and also 
by another line, the Arizona and Southeastern Railroad, with 
Bisbee, the city owned by the celebrated Copper Queen 
Company, distant fifty-five miles. Mountains to the north afe 
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Caliuro Range and El Rincon; at the south, the Whetstone 
Range. From Guaymas, rapid progress is being made 
southward on the line down the west coast of Mexico and 
Guadalajara. 


Stations on Branch Line—Benson to Nogales 


Fairbanks—Benson, 19 miles. Crittenden—Benson, 59 miles, 
Huachuca—Benson, 30 miles. Fort Patagonia—Benson, 62 miles. 
Huachuca is near this station. 


NOGALES—Benson, 89 miles; Alt., 3863. 


The name of this city leaves a pleasant, nutty flavor on 
the tongue—and of right, since it is the Spanish word for the 
walnut trees that bear them. More than ordinarily pictur- 
esque is this walnut grove town, with fine public buildings 
and well-constructed business blocks. The residences upon 
the rising grounds above the commercial streets are beautiful 
in architecture and many colored half-tone tints. Hotel 
Montezuma is well conducted and homelike. 


Continuing This Benson-Guaymas Line to Terminal of 
Sonora Railway (Ltd.) 


Carbo—Benson, 153 miles._ Ortiz—Benson, 323 miles. 
Hermosillo—Benson, 263 miles. Guaymas—Benson, 353 miles. 
Torres—Benson, 289 miles. 


This branch is being built along the rich, almost unknown, 
west coast country of Mexico to Guadalajara. 


SAN PEDRO RIVER 


Resuming the main line and leaving Benson, the rail spans 
a watercourse that has a history, although its volume is 
insignificant. This is the San Pedro; rising in the mountains. 
of Sonora at the south, it pursues a devious course northerly, 
and empties into the Gila. 

It was along the banks of this river and those of its birth- 
place twin, the Santa Cruz, met by you at Tucson, that the 
military and exploring parties of 1540, under Coronado and 
others, coming from Mexico, sought to achieve Cibola. 


DRAGOON—N. O., 1437 miles; Alt., 4614. 
Caliuro Range at the north and Dragoon at the south. 
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COCHISE—N. O., 1427 miles; Alt., 4222. 

Cochise is junction point of branch line to celebrated 
Pierce mining district, shipping gold, silver and copper pro- 
ductions. Dragoon Mountains at the south. Between Cochise 
and Willcox the train traverses a notable alkali flat—all that 
remains of a former lake—where may be seen the mirage 
every sunny day. 


WILLCOX—N. O., 1416 miles; Alt., 4164. 

Southwesterly from Willcox can be seen the rich metal- 
producing Dragoon Mountains. 

In the cattle world as well as in the mineral, Willcox 
occupies large space. Its herds range over a bovine em- 
pire, and upon occasion cones and cubes and ingots of copper 
and the precious metals obstruct pedestrianism. Stage to 
Fort Grant, thirty miles. 


RAILROAD PASS—N. O., 1408 miles. 


The small watercourse near here is called Dos Cabesas 
Creek; mountains at the north, Pinaleno Range, these include 
Mount Graham and Fort Grant; at the south the Chiricahua 
range. To the south, the double peak is Dos Cabesas, one of 
the landmarks from frontier days. 


BOWIE—N. O., 1892 miles; Alt., 3759. 

Bowie is junction point of Gila Valley, Globe and Northern 
Railway, extending northerly through the rich Gila Valley 
to copper mining Globe, 124 miles away. This latter metal . 
product is of the richest. Northerly from Bowie is_ the 
Pinaleno Range, and at the south the Chirichuas. These and 
the neighboring Dragoon Mountains for many years were 
the resorts of Cochise and his blood-thirsty followers. 

The traveler will be glad to know a well-kept hotel and 
eating-house awaits him at Bowie. 


Bowie to Globe, by Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Railway 


Solomon—Bowie, 35 miles. Rice—Bowie, 105 miles. Indian 
Safford—Bowie, 40 miles. school of great magnitude. 

Thatcher—Bowie, 43 miles. Globe—Bowie, 124 miles. Famous 
Fort Thomas—Bowie, 62 miles. center of copper and other mining. 


Geronimo—Bowie, 68 miles. 
San Carlos—Bowie, 94 miles. In- 
dian school of note. 
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SIMON—N. O., 1376 miles; Alt., 3600. 


The striking mountain range at the south is Chiricahua. 
It requires but little imagination at a favorable point of view 
to see outlines of a recumbent giant, resting upon the moun- 
tain crest. This is monument of Cochise, the fiercest of 
Apache chieftains. At the north are Peloncillo Mountains. 


SAUZ RIVER 


When the lower levels are reached, after passing San 
Simon, evidences will be abundant that upon occasion waters 
run wild across the railway track. This is bed of Sauz 
River. Of ancient date had right of way, and now and again 
struggles to enforce it. 


STEINS—N. O., 1361 miles; Alt., 4351. 


Pyramid Mountains at the south, Steins Pass is the first 
station in New Mexico. Ascending the grade eastward 
going, a short distance before arriving at Grants Pass, a way- 
side legend, on opposite sides, will read “Arizona-New 
Mexico.” 


Pyra—N. O., 1347 miles. Named 
for Pyramid Mountains at the 
south. 


LORDSBURG—N. O., 1340 miles; Alt., 4245. 

The mountains at the north are Burro, and at the south, 
Pyramid. From Lordsburg the Arizona and New Mexico 
Railway line extends to the copper mines at Clifton and 
Morenci. In railway operating it is a busy line of industry, 
and its tributary country, in mines and pasturage, needs 
reasonable development only to make this a feature of New 
Mexico’s progress. 


Lisbon—N. O., 1332 miles. Gage—Alt., 4488; N. O., 1302 miles. 

pepar—Alt., 14503; \2N.”O;, 13923 South of Tunis and Gage are 
miles. Victoria Mountains. They con- 
North are Burro Mountains and tain silver deposits awaiting ap- 
south Sierra de las Animas and preciation of that metal before 
Coyote Peak in the Hahcita Mts. exploitation. 

Wilna—N. O., 1311 miles. Tunis—N. O., 1290 miles. 


DEMING—N. O., 1282 miles; Alt., 4334. 


The Mimbre Range of mountains lies north of Deming and 
south are Red Mountain and Florida Peak. Deming is a 
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Mission San Xavier where divine service has been perpetual. 


thriving city, with valuable resources in mines and cattle. 
The El Paso and Southwestern Railway connects Deming 
with Sonora. It is also the terminal point of the Santa Be 
from Rincon on the north and has a branch line to Silver 
City, 48 miles distant. The Mimbres River is here an under- 
ground stream, and some irrigation is conducted from 
artesian wells. Deming ships many cattle, and hay from the 
plains is a source of profit. 


RIO GRANDE—N. O., 1197 miles. 


This historic stream, flowing the mountains of Colorado 
and onward, at El Paso becoming a living aqueous line be- 
tween Republics of United States and Mexico, shows but 
traces of the broad and deep current that belongs to it by 
birthright. At all points since it left its cradle, eager hands 
have seized and appropriated its substances, and now, at this 
crossing, a superb steel bridge seems almost superfluous. 
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Hardly more than dampness has been left to its bed, and the 
legal holding may be covered by railway term “right of way.” 
Give respectful salute to it; impoverished that many might 
be fed. On leaving the bridge an underlying line of railway 
may be crossed. This is the Santa Fe, from the north. To 
the south is Mexico, with housetops and old Mission of 
Ciudad Juarez. When this church was constructed by labor 
of Indian neophytes, both sides the Rio Grande were Paso del 
Norte; but now, that river being boundary line between 
United States and Mexico, with becoming modesty the Mexi- 
cans concede “El Raso” to our city at the northerly side, and 
the south has become Ciudad Juarez, in honor of its patriot 
president. Time permitting, by all means take a seat in elec- 
tric car and visit Old Mexico. See a fair sample of poco 
tiempo and mafiana; fail not of the church, its worship and the 
adjuncts of it in no essential changed since its first incense 
arose, three hundred years ago. 


EL PASO—N. O., 1194 miles; Alt., 3713; Pop., 45,000. 


El Paso, formerly Paso del Norte, the pass of the north, 
going from Old Mexico to New, was visited early by ad- 
venturous Onatto, a Spanish commander, with a large party, 
who speaks of it, on date fourth of May, 1598. 

El Paso has a virile business life, its people are aggressive, 
wide-awake, ready to seize upon favorable opportunities and 
make the most of what Providence awards. There are many 
noble public buildings, United States custom house and 
court buildings, hospitals, churches, banks and mercantile 
houses and hotels. 

Notable among its enterprises are the mammoth smelting 
works in western suburbs. 

It is the western terminus of Texas and Pacific Railway 
and eastern of El Paso and Southwestern. Is reached by 
Chicago, Rock Island and Texas, and by Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe from the north, and Mexican Central from 
the south, and by Rio Grande, Sierra Madre and Pacific Rail- 
way from the gold placers of the Yaqui, and connected with 
both Atlantic and Pacific worlds by lines of Southern Pacific 
Company. 

Eastward from El Paso the railway time is Central, and 
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Castle Canyon, a picturesque bit of Texas scenery. 


two hours faster than Pacific, which “rules the rail’ out of 
San Francisco to El Paso. 

Northeasterly the mountains are Victoria, in Sierra Hueco 
Range, and those more distant, respectively called. Jarrilla, 
Sacramento and Guadalupe; and northerly, the Organ 
Mountains. 

Ysleta—Alt., 3664; N. O., 1180 Alfalfa—Alt., 3689; N. O., 1186 
miles. Ysleta is one of the oldest miles. 


towns in America, settled in 1649 Belen—Alt., 3645; N. O., 1176 miles. 
by offshoot of Christian Indians San Elizgario—Alt., 3630; N. O., 


from Ysleta Pueblo, 300 miles up 1170 miles; Pop. 800. 

Rio Grande. Interesting old Mis- Fabens—Alt., 3614; N. O., 1163 
sion Church to the south; Pop. miles. 

2000. Iser—N. O., 1147 miles; Pop., 800. 


FORT HANCOCK—N. O., 1139 miles; Alt., 35109. 


The military post called Fort Hancock is near the bank of 
Rio Grande, about one mile south of the station, but plainly 
visible. The elevated bluff on the Mexican side of the river 
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is beautifully marked by weathering of crystalline strata, that 
when plastic, under pressure, were forced into a zigzag or 
chevron formation called dancette. 

Madden—N. O., 1129 miles. Small—N. O., 1116 miles. 


Finlay—Alt., 3945; N. .O., 1122 
niles. 


MALONE—N. O., 1115 miles; Alt., 3945. 


Grade necessities at Malone have created some beautiful 
horseshoe curves, with sentimental suggestions of good luck 
to those who traverse them. 

Lasca—N. O., 1108 miles. Etholen—N. O., 1104 miles. 


SIERRA BLANCA—NJ. O., 1100 miles; Alt., 4512. 


Sierra Blanca marks the junction of Texas and Pacific from 
its northern terminal at Texarkana, and is ninety-three miles 
from El Paso. The name was suggested by a singularly white 
mountain in the vicinity, clothed in drab, but leaning to 
variety in lines of bright red where the “quaker” has been 
washed away by some down-flowing current. At various 
points on the line between Sierra Blanca and Marfa, prairie 
dogs will be abundantly seen, and, not infrequently, bands of 
antelope also. Mountains south of Sierra Blanca are Quit- 
man and the Sierra Blanca, and northerly Carizo Mountains, 
and in the middle distance Sierra del Diablo, and far away the 
Guadalupe Range. 


Grayton—N. O., 1090 miles. Lobo—N. O., 1061 miles. 

Torbert—N. O., 1084 miles. Volga—N. O., 1053 miles. 

Dalberg—Alt., 4188; N. O., 1072 Chispa—Alt., 4082; N. O., 1047 
miles. miles. 

Collado—N. O., 1067 miles. Wendell—N. O., 1039 miles. 


Fay—Alt., 4013; N. O., 1063 miles. 


VALENTINE—N. O., 1031 miles; Alt., 4424. 


The elevated grazing plains occupied by Valentine are full 
of scenic interest, covered by a brown carpet of sustaining 
grass, here and there large herds of cattle, and frequently 
exciting bands of antelope; and, for joy of the youngsters, 
colonies of prairie dogs, burrowing within the lines of railway 
reservation even, as asking, “Who’s afraid?” 


Quebec—N. O., 1023 miles.- A small Ryan—Alt., 4746; N. O., tors miles. 
stream at Quebec is called Live Aragon—N. O., 1005 miles. 
Oak Creek. 
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MARFA—N. O., 996 miles; Alt., 4692; Pop., 1050. 
FORT DAVIS— 


The mountains northerly are Sierra del Muerte and Apache; 
in the heart of them is Fort Davis, on Pine Creek, an affluent 
of the Pecos. 

For large game, bear and mountain lions or panthers, del 
Muerto and Apache are famous. The most noted peak is 
Livermore, rising to 8332 feet elevation. These ranges are 
well wooded, and offer rare sport to huntsmen. 

Marfa is a place of more than ordinary interest; is seat of 
justice for Presidio County; has a courthouse that might 
grace a metropolis. The surrounding country is fine grazing 
land. Between Marfa and the Sierra, a stream called Rock 
Creek flows for a short distance eastwardly and then to the 
south, crosses the railway line and empties into Rio Grande. 

The elevation gives it a climate of perennial delight; 
especially so to denizens of the Gulf Coast, and to these it 
should have value above price. 

An abundance of game is to be found in the mountain 
ravines, and indeed on the plains, with the reasonable cer- 
tainty of bagging quail, antelope and wolves, and bear in the 
mountains. Much of the curative power of this region is no 
doubt due to outdoor life and to exercise on horseback. 
There is something higher than a lover’s appeal in “We'll 
chase the antelope over the plain.” 

Nopal—N. O., 991 miles. 


PAISANO—N. O., 983 miles; Alt., 5082. 
Toronto—N. O., 976 miles. Altuda—N. O., 955 miles. 
Alpine—Alt., 4485; N. O., 970 miles. Lenox—N. O., 948 miles. 
Strobel—N. O., 963 miles. 

This is the summit of the Sunset Route. Paisano marks 
the highest reach of this transcontinental line. 


MARATHON—N. O., 930 miles; Alt., 4043; Pop., 500. 


At ‘this elevation the summer 
climate approaches perfection, and 
under influence of ocean air from the Gulf its winters are of 
the mildest. 


W arwick—N. O., 931 miles. 
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HAYMOND—N. O., 923 miles; Alt., 3883. 


Southerly the mountains are Horsehead Hills; north, are 
spurs of Sierras del Muerte and Apache. 


Taber—N. O., 915 miles. Longfellow—Alt., 3274; N. O., 805 
Maxon—N. O., 911 iniles. miles. 
Rosenfeld—-N. O., 904 miles. Emerson—N. O., 887 miles. 


SANDERSON —N. O., 879 miles; Alt., 2780; Pop., 650. 


Pe UN. O82 niles Sanderson marks the bounds of a 

PigHaeeeNeO. 66+ miles. TUN by freight crews, and place of 

change for passenger train engines. 

Mountains northward are Sierras del Muerte, and in the 
extreme distance, Sierra Charette. 


Dryden—Alt., 2109; N. O., 858 Thurston—N. O., 851 miles. 
miles. W atkins-—N. O., 844 miles. 


LOZIER—N. O., 834 miles; Alt., 1535. 


Travelers will note the continuous charm of mountain air 
on all these popular table-lands. The mountains in the south 
are Sierras de los Burros; northerly in distance Sierra 
Charette. 


Samuels—N. O., 826 miles. Langtry—Alt., 1321; N. O., 806 
Osman—N. O., 817 miles. miles. 
Shumla—Alt., 1418; N. O., 7094 
miles. 


PECOS RIVER 


This river reaches up into New Mexico and disputes with 
the Canadian for its drainage. It empties into Rio Grande. 


VIADUCT_N. O., 787 miles; Alt., 1016. 


At Viaduct is a wondrous steel bridge, spanning the Pecos, 
the extreme length of it 2184 feet and elevation above the 
river bed 321 feet. This is one of the great railway bridges 
of the world, airy and graceful, but solid as a rock. 


C@MSTOCK—N. O., 777 miles; Alt., 1556. 

Castle Cafion offers scenic attraction of Castle Rocks, 
where sand-blast and water have carved the cliff into fantastic 
castle-like form. 
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DEVIL’S RIVER—N. O., 756 miles. 


This is an unusually beautiful, romantic river, clear as 
crystal, and musical with liquid notes, as it finds its way 
over boulder and pebble, between the verdant banks. 

Across the Rio Grande, along which the train runs a few miles 
in scenic cafion, where huge rocks overhang, the mountains are 
called Los Arboles (suggesting woodland). 


McK ees—N. O., 750 miles. 


DEL RIO—N. O., 741 miles; Alt., 954; Pop., 7000. 


Del Rio is in very close contact with the Rio Grande, which 
perhaps suggested the name. A small stream that pays 
tribute to urban happiness at Del Rio is called Sycamore, 
shortly to unite with Rio Grande. The region is one of great 
promise and the rich lands are filling up with settlers. Be- 
yond Del Rio we enter a great cattle-raising district. 


Johnstone—N. O., 733 miles. Amanda—N. O., 727 miles. 


STANDART—N. O., 723 miles; Alt., 1054. 


The small river at Standart is called Piedra Pinto, and is 
tributary of Rio Grande. 


Pinto—N. O., 717 miles. Elm Creek—Is a small stream at 

Kinney—N. O., 712 miles. Spofford. It is tributary to 
“Nueces. 

SPOFFORD—N. O., 705 miles; Alt., 1015; Pop., 350. 

Anacacho—N. O., 697 miles. At Spofford, connection is 

Waldo—N. O., 688 miles made by Eagle Pass branch 

Cline—Alt., 1007; N. O., 682 miles. with Mexican International 


tes 0.,/676 ee ante Railway for City of Mexico 
and intermediates. It is in great request for side trips to 
Aztec wonders. 


NUECES—N. O., 670 miles; Alt., 942. 


Nueces is a trading center for grazing and agricultural dis- 
trict: 

Nueces River empties into Corpus Christi Bay. This river 
has frequent mention in history of Mexico and Texas. 
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A glimpse of El Paso—on the border-line of Mexico and the United States. 


UVALDE—N. O., 664 miles; Alt., 930; Pop., 4000. 


Uvalde is an influential county town and center for wide 
area of stock-raising and agricultural country. Is center of 
the bee industry, and angora goats are extensively raised. 


LEONA RIVER— 


; Is near Uvalde. In common 
Ange—N. O., 659 miles. : 
Chatfield—N. ©., 653 miles. Near With most of the streams 
Chatfield is Rio Frio, a tributary westward of the San Anto- 
Mee On ce a Pal nio, it is tributary of Nueces, 
through Rio Frio. 


SABINAL—N. O., 642 miles; Alt., 936. 


Near Sabinal is a small stream, a branch 


2co—N. O., 6 iles. ; 
peo Ci ar pe of Rio Frio. 
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In Texas, down by the Rio Grande, near El Paso. 


D’HANIS—N. O., 630 miles; Alt., 888; Pop., 3000. 


D’Hanis is a thriving town of much local value. The small 
stream near to it westerly is Seco Creek, an affluent of the 
Nueces, through Rio Frio. 


Hondo Creek is an affluent of Nueces, through the Rio Frio. 


Hondo—Alt., 900; N. O., 621 miles. 

Dunlay—Alt., 1008; N. O., 611 Idlewild—N. O., 594 miles. 
miles. Withers—N. O., 581 miles. 

Noonan—N. O., 604 miles. Alazan—N. O., 576 miles. 

Lacoste—Alt., 730; N.O., 597 miles. 

Macdona—N. O., 589 miles. 


SAN ANTONIO—N. O., 572 miles; Alt., 686; Pop., 105,000. 
San Antonio is distinguished for many excellences; the 

area of an empire is tributary to it in live stock, cotton and 

general farm produce; and with a most salubrious climate, 
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The slender, strong bridge that spans the Pecos. 


Here is located the largest military post in the United States, 
Fort Sam Houston, and the famed Hot Sulphur Well and 
Hotel with hundreds of cures to its credit. Hence, rail- 
ways radiate to all point of the compass. Northerly it has 
International and Great Northern and Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas; southerly and as well to central Texas, San Antonio 
and Aransas Pass Railway; but its most important line is 
that of Sunset Route, which, in its new Union Station, has 
here one of the finest passenger stations in America and 
which connects with all the world through San Francisco on 
the Pacific and New Orleans at the east. The city is watered 
by San Antonio River, and some small tributaries, including 
the Salado. There are twenty-one parks, several hot sulphur 
wells and seven large hotels. San Antonio cannot be so 
engrossed in its present glories as to forget that it holds 
the Alamo. 


Historic and patriotic interest largely centers in its im- 
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mortal Alamo. In this semi-military church, during the war 
with Mexico by Texas for its independence in March, 1836, 
182 citizen soldiers were besieged by Santa Ana in command 
of 5,000 Mexican regulars. At an early day a retreat might 
have been made with some losses, but the heroic band be- 
lieved their death would serve their country better than 
ignoble. flight; and it will be noted that while their number 
originally was but 150, yet, during the siege thirty-two others 
fought their way in to share the closing massacre. At the end 
of eleven days the sacrifice was completed—all died! Travis, 
the commander, fell at his post of duty, on the way; Colonel 
Bowie in bed, so sick he could not rise to receive the bayo- 
net thrust of the foe—but that was needless; he was mur- 
dered where he lay. David Crockett died behind a rampart 
of assailants he had slain. There was no chivalrous recog- 
nition of valor; the last defender died. One woman, with a 
young child, and a negro servant, were left to tell the tale. 
On the monument Texas has inscribed “Thermopyle had its 
messenger of defeat; the Alamo had none.” 

It is not unpleasant to know this holocaust served its pur- 
pose to “fire the heart” of patriotism, and, shortly after, the 
Lone Star waved in triumph. 


Kirby—N. O., 564 miles. Marion—Alt., 640; N. O., 548 miles. 
Converse—Alt., 717; N. O., 558 m. Hilda—N. O., 542 miles. 


SEGUIN—N. O., 536 miles; Alt., 509; Pop., 3700. 


This attractive city is about one mile south of the station. 
It deals largely in cotton, and in live stock of superior grade. 
Seguin has water power possibilities that could make it one 
of the principal manufacturing centers of Texas. Contiguous 
to the city are falls of the Guadalupe River—untold wealth, 
literally running to waste. 


KINGSBURY—N. O., 526 miles; Alt., 613. 
Sullivan—n. O., 523 miles. 


LULING—N. O., 515 miles; Alt., 416; Pop., 2500. 

Luling is a very attractive, progressive city, having enter- 
prise as well as capital. It deals heavily in cotton, produced 
in a rich tributary country. The city is watered and drained 
by an affluent of Guadalupe River. The Sunset Route bisects 
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the city, bringing commerce and the transportation side of 
it into close contact. San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway 
is also in Luling. The nights are made luminous by won- 
drous firefly displays. 


HARWOOD—N. O., 506 miles; Alt., 460. 


Harwood is terminal of a twelve- 
mile branch line to Gonzales, 
where it connects with San Anto- 
nio and Aransas Pass Railway for southern Texas and the 


Gulf. 


Ivy—n. O., 510 miles. 
Sandy Fork—N. O., 501 miles. 


WAELDER—N. O., 493 miles; Alt., 375; Pop., 2000. 

Waelder is in proper enjoyment of much local pride. Its 
enterprise reaches every legitimate channel of business and 
deserves success. 


FLATONIA—N. O., 481 miles; Ali., 461; Pop., 2700. 
Flatonia is an active manufacturing and commercial city, 
with an arm of San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway, in 
addition to transcontinental lines of the Sunset Route, to 
foster its prosperity. The San Antonio and Aransas Pass 
reaches northerly to valuable tributary fields, and, as well, to 
ports on the Gulf. 
Engle—N. O., 475 miles. 


SCHULENBERG—N. O., 469 miles; Alt., 352; Pop., 2364. 

Schulenberg is planted on pleasant rolling ground, enjoys 
good commercial life, and has an excellent railway eating- 
house. 


WEIMAR —N. O., 461 miles; Alt., 416; Pop., 2710. 

Weimar is a place of local interest. Its name, and also 
those of Schulenberg and Waelder, yet to be noted, speak 
of pious, fatherland memories by their founders. Between 
Weimar and Schulenberg the Navidad River is crossed. It 
reaches Lavaca Bay. 


BORDEN—N. O., 455 miles; Ali., 301. 
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GLIDDEN—\N. O., 449 miles; Alt., 242. 


Glidden is essentially a railroad town, and, therefore, wide 
awake. On all hands is heard the busy hum of profitable 
industry. A branch railway*connects it with La Grange, 
northerly. 


COLUMBUS—N. O., 446 miles; Alt., 209; Pop., 2100. 


Columbus is a place of more than average urban value. 
Large mercantile and manufacturing interests are fostered by 
it, and by branch railway with one terminal at Glidden it has 
access to La Grange at the north. It is noted for its beautiful 
live oaks. 


COLORADO RIVER OF TEXAS— 


This large stream takes its rise in Northern Texas, in close 
relation to Pecos River and the upper waters of the Brazos, 
and empties into Matagorda Bay. 


Snuth Junction—N. O., 445 miles. Alleyton—N. O., 442 miles. 
Has branch railway connection Ramsey—N. O., 435 miles. 
with La Grange at the north. 


EAGLE LAKE—N. O., 431 miles; Alt., 179; Pop., 2600. 


This pleasant town has a most inviting appearance, and is 
in possession of present prosperity, with an assured future. 
In addition to the through transcontinental line of the Sun- 
set Route, it has San Antonio and Aransas Pass and the Santa 
Fe railways, giving direct access to all parts of the State. 
Here is fine rice land. 


LISSIE—N. O., 423 miles; Alt., 162. 


EAST BERNARD—N. O., 413 miles; Alt., 131. 
Natili—n. O., 410 miles. Randon-—N. O., 404 miles. 


ROSENBERG—N. O., 397 miles; Alt., 110; Pop., 2000. 


Rosenberg is a railway junction city. By the Gulf, West- 
ern Texas and Pacific, and the New York, Texas and Mexi- 
can Railways, it reaches Victoria, Cuero and Port Lavaca, 
and has northerly outlet over Gulf Coast and Santa Fe, and is 
connected with all the world by the transcontinental line of 
the Sunset Route. 
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The Alamo Plaza, San Antonio. 


RICHMOND—N. O., 394 miles; Alt., 96; Pop., 1920. 


Richmond is a place of business activity; its natural advan- 
tages developing local pride and public spirit. 


BRAZOS RIVER—N. O., 393 miles. 


This famous river is crossed between Sartartia and Rich- 
mond. It bears drainage from points in close contact with 
Red River in northern Texas, and ends its beneficent life in 
Gulf of “Mexico. 


SARTARTIA—N. O., 387 miles; Alt., 82. 


A large area of rich river bottom land is devoted to sugar- 
cane cultivation at this place with gratifying success, and the 
largest sugar-cane factory in the South. The “bone black” 
process is used in refining the sugar. 
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Trees bearded with Spanish moss in Brackenridge Park, San Antonio. 


SUGARLAND—N. O., 386 miles; Allt., 82. 


Stafford—N. O., 386 miles. Stella—Alt., 63: .N.O., 372 miles: 
Missouri City—Alt., 92; N. O., 380 Tewena—N. O., 365 miles. 
miles. Chaney Junction—N. O., 363 miles. 


Lotus—N. O., 377 miles. 


HOUSTON —N. O., 362 miles; Alt., 64; Pop., 92,000. 


Houston is a great city. It is the commercial and railway 
metropolis of Texas, made so by the energy of its merchants 
and manufacturers and the enterprise of railway construction, 
relying upon the future for reward. The most ambitious 
wishes of its business men have been met by railway lines 
extending to every possible mart of value. The seaport is 
Galveston, by rail, fifty-three miles south. 

Its railways number sixteen, in operation and under con- 
struction, which show the magnitude of this interest. These 
include San Antonio and Aransas Pass, Houston and Texas 
Central, International and Great Northern and the transcon- 
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Texas has many picturesque watercourses. 


° 


tinental line of the Sunset Route, New Orleans to San 
Francisco. 

The city is opulent, well built, progressive, and has an 
assured future, the reward of industry and enterprise. 


GALVESTON—Houston, 53 miles; Pop., 43,000. 


Galveston will fill the dreams of the Middle-West for a 
deep-sea harbor on the Gulf. For many years enterprising 
capital has awaited a fair opportunity to inaugurate and com- 
plete the works needful to make this a seaport equal to pros- 
pective demands of commerce that shall pass through its 
gates. The initial steps have been taken and success is cer- 
tain, as the general government has appropriated $3,000,000 
for a deep-water harbor. The largest seagoing vessels find 
no difficulty in entering the 31-foot channel. To this end 
extensive ocean steamship docks have been constructed and 
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Houston’s main business artery. 


Galveston can handle an immense ocean traffic. Returning 
now to main line. 


Green’s—N. O., 353 miles. Sheldon—Alt., 59; N. O., 345 miles. 
Fauna—N. O., 349 miles. 


SAN JACINTO RIVER—N. O., 344 miles. 


Crosby—N. O., 341 miles. This river, that serves to per- 
Walley—N. O., 334 miles. petuate the memory of a bat- 
Stilson—N. O., 330 miles. tle that wrought the independ- 


Dayton—Alt., 92; N. O., 327 miles. ence of Texas, empties into 


the Gulf of Mexico at Trinity Bay. “Remember the Alamo!” 
the attack was made and an overwhelming victory secured. 


LIBERTY—N. O., 321 miles; Alt., 41; Pop., 2,000. 


At Liberty the historic Trinity is crossed. It rises in north- 
ern Texas and empties into an eastern arm of Galveston Bay 
called Trinity Bay. On its banks the chivalrous Sieur de la 
Salle was treacherously murdered by his companions in 1687. 
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He was leader of a movement by France to wrest this Texas 
region from Spain. The party came in several vessels, direct 
from France, but, by navigating, mischance or treachery, 
failed to find the mouth of the Mississippi and was wrecked 
on the coast of Texas. 


Raywood—N. O., 313 miles. Devers—N. O., 308 miles. 
Ames—N. O., 310 miles. Felicia—N. O., 303 miles. 


NOME—N. O., 208, miles; Alt., 54. 
Nome is the junction point of a branch line to Sour Lake. 


SOUR LAKE 


Nine miles from Nome, covered by branch railway, Sour 
Lake and the Thermal Springs tributary to it are reached. 
This resort for many generations has enjoyed a great popu- 
larity for curative properties. Its waters are distinctly sour, 
and their use as.a beverage, and for bathing, usually gives 
speedy cure to cutaneous and many other diseases. The acid 
origin is no doubt sulphurous. Near at hand an oil field, similar 
to that at Beaumont, has been revealed, and commercial impor- 
tance is added to its hygienic and sanitary values. 


China—N. O., 293 miles. Amelia—N. O., 284 miles. 
Pine Island—N. O., 288 miles. 


BEAUMONT—N. O., 278 miles; Alt., 32; Pop., 32,000. 


In transportation way, Beaumont relies upon the transcon- 
tinental line of the Sunset Route, but has navigable relations 
with the Gulf through Neches River, and has connections 
southward also by Texas and New Orleans Railway, thirty 
Bus to Sabine Pass, and by same line northerly 289 miles to 
jaadias: 

The great lumber regions tributary to Beaumont lie at the 
foundation of its prosperity, and it hardly needed the dis- 
covery of an underlying reservoir of oil, that promises to be 
exhaustless. Here are large rice mills. 


NECHES RIVER—N. O., 277 miles. 


This river, also historic—comes to the south, with drainage 
from Northern Texas. It empties into Sabine Lake and Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Tulane—N. O., 262 miles. The rail- 
Diana—N. O., 272 miles. way in vicinity of Tulane and 
Terry—Nn. O., 268 miles: Ferry crosses arms of Sabine Lake. 
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ORANGE—N. O., 256 miles; Alt., 21; Pop., 8500. 


At Orange the railway line makes a sharp turn northward, 
parallel with the Sabine, until Echo is reached, at a distance 
of about six miles. 

Orange is well situated on this navigable river, and in 
close contact with an immense area of valuable timber. The 
lumber output is so large the figures seem misleading. This 
city is justly credited with public spirit, refinement and 
wealth, and has been a resort of some note for years. It now 
has a fine modern hotel. . 


Echo—N. O., 251 miles. This station is the last one in Texas. 


SABINE RIVER—N. O., 250 miles. 


This historic river, from its mouth in Sabine Lake at Gulf 
of Mexico to a point contiguous to Logansport, a short dis- 
tance southerly from Shreveport, is boundary line between 
Louisiana and Texas. 


Toomey—N. O., 247 miles. Edgerly—Alt., 33; N. O., 238 miles. 
Vinton—N. O., 243 miles. 


SULPHUR—N. O., 230 miles. 


For years it was known a sulphur bed existed here, and 
many efforts were fruitlessly made to reach it; failing all of 
them because of superimposed quicksand. The mines re- 
mained idle for a number of years and their development was 
finally undertaken successfully. The sulphur being in a solid 
state, it is melted by forcing super-heated steam into it 
through iron pipes, and the melted sulphur is drawn up and 
emptied into great wooden vats where it solidifies as it cools. 
The average daily shipment is fifteen cars. At last, how- 
ever, wells were driven to it, the tubing excluding the sand 
and exposing the sulphur to control. 


CALCASIEU RIVER— 


Famed Calcasieu'. River is here 
crossed by the train. . Its headwaters 
are in the Red River country, also birthplace of Vermillion 
and Teche. The Calcasieu feeds lake of the same name, and 
thence to Gulf of Mexico. 


Westlake—N. O., 223 miles. 


J *¢3 os od BE er “ge saya or caracaeh. % 3 PA Sis a a : 
_, 4 New’ Orleans courtyard, undisturbed from the days of French possession. 
A 
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LAKE CHARLES—\N. ~O., 220. miles. 


Lake Charles as ‘watering place and popular resort, pos- 
sesses many attractions, and makes the lakes and rivers pay 
rich tribute to cultivated tastes. Its social reputation is of the 
highest and extends.over a wide area of Louisiana and Texas. 
A branch of the Kansas City Southern Railway leads north- 
erly from Lake Charles to De Quincey and Louisiana, West- 
ern and St. Louis, Watkins & Gulf Railways. Here are large 
rice and saw mills. 

Chloe—N. O., 213 miles. 


IOWA—N. O., 208 miles. 


The St. Louis, Watkins and Gulf. Railway, with terminals 
at Lake Charles and Alexandria, crosses the line of the Sun- 
set Route at Iowa. 


Lacassine—N. O., 202 miles. The small stream is western fork of Bayou 
Lacassine. 


WELSH—N. O., 197 miles; Allt., 32. 


Welsh, in all respects, is in harmony 
with the new life that has been 
brought to redeem this region from waste. The beneficial 
work is being done with rice cultivation as the foundation’ of 
general prosperity. Its small stream is eastern fork of 
Bayou Lacassine. 


- 
Roanoke—N. O., 192 miles. 


JENNINGS—N. O., 187 miles. 


Jennings draws heavy tribute from rice cultivation and is 
progressive and prosperous. It lies within the oil field and 
has a large oil refinery. For years there was maintained here 
an earthen tank which contained a million barrels of oil 
awaiting shipment. 


MERMENTAU—N. O., 182 miles; Alt., 25. 


Mermentau recalls Lafitte, the 
Pirate, and Acadian romance. Al- 
ready we have traversed much of 
it, and more is to follow as we cross the Calcasieu and other 
classic streams. The country now, as one hundred years ago, 
invites to aquatic exercises and sports. Everywhere are - 


Midland-—N. O., 176 miles. 
Estherwood—N. O., 174 miles. 
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floating the glossy varnished lily pads; and floral stars of 
purest white dispute the verdant leafage; water-loving plants 
spread their fronds for inspection and admiration. With 
these the whole field of vision during the night is aflame with 
fireflies; the boom of the bittern breaks the silence, and the 
Saurian answers with thorough-bass, frogs fill all the oc- 
taves, until the higher notes are reached by katydid and 
strident cicada. 

Across the twilight firmament heavy flying pelicans are 
seen bearing the fish they have caught to fledglings in the 
distant nest. 


CROWLEY—N. O., 168 miles; Alt., 32. 
Rayne—Alt., 32; N. O., 162 miles. Scott—N. O., 151 miles. The small 
Duson—N. O., 155 miles. watercourse here is Conlee-Kinney, 
an affluent of Vermillion River. 
Crowley is an active growing city, the seat of government 
for tributary country, and is the center of a promising rice 
cultivation. Sugar, rice and cotton are produced at Scott, 
Duson and Rayne; added to these, large interests are de- 
voted to cattle-raising and general farming. Estherwood 
is between Crowley and Midland, six miles from Crowley. 
From Midland a branch forty-four miles in length reaches 
Abbeville, connecting with the main line at New Iberia, 
and another branch twenty-four miles in length to Eunice. 


LAFAYETTE—N. O., 146 miles; Alt., 51. 


Vermillion River—N. O., 143 miles. Originally this city was 
Its northern affluents head near called Vermillion, and is so 
the Red River Region. It empties pamed on some _ ancient 
into Vermillion Bay at the Gulf. maps. Ttaer a. place enjoying 

an active and prosperous business life; is southern terminus 

of Alexandria Branch, eighty-five miles in length to Alexan- 
dria on Red River; and by Vermillion River it has waterway 
to the Gulf. The Southern Pacific is now building line for 

Lafayette to Baton Rouge, capital of State. 


CADE—N. O., 134 miles. 


There is a branch railway, the Port 
Barre, extending northerly from Cade 

St. Martinsville seven miles, and 
thence to Arnaudville, twenty-nine miles from Cade. This 


Burke—N. O., 131 miles. 
Segura—N. O., 129 miles. 
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line has lately been extended 12 miles further, to Port Barre. 
In common with the towns along the Teche, Cade occupies 
a place of local consequence. 


NEW IBERIA—N. O., 127 miles. 


New Iberia is connected with Abbe- 
ville, twenty-two miles distant, by the 
New Iberia and Midland Ranch, and by a four-mile branch 
of it at Junction, six miles from New Iberia, the celebrated 
Avery’s Island or Petit Anse salt mines are reached—ten 
miles from New Iberia. To visit this wonderful saline store- 
house will give large reward. Avery’s Island, having the 
salt, determined to add pepper to it, with result that epicures 
are now enabled to rejoice in Tabasco pepper for table use. 

Time was when outside of Tabasco in Old Mexico, this 
species of refined pepper was cultivated only on Avery’s 
Island, but is now produced elsewhere. 


JEANERETTE—N. O., 116 miles. 


aN Jeanerette makes successful claim to 
emecmg s)-».131 miles. no little of the saccharine output of 
the Teche. Here is to be seen old Gribbenberg plantation, 
typical of slavery days “‘befo’ de wah.” 


BALDWIN —N. O., 107 miles. 


Baldwin, as above noted, connects by rail with Cypremort 
southerly fifteen miles. 

It has a large commercial business, dealing chiefly in cane 
products and the demands of its cultivation. 


FRANKLIN—N. O., 103 miles. 


Franklin, and as well Patterson, and the entire country as 
far as Jeanerette, are in the Teche sugar paradise. 

Franklin enjoys an active life and has a branch railway 
nineteen miles in length to Cypremort and covers Baldwin 
by it, four miles from Franklin. 


BAYOU SALE—N. O., 97 miles. 


This place supports a valuable traffic 
in sugar and the supplies needed by its 


Olivier—N. O., 122 miles. 


Calumet—N. O., 92 miles. 


producers. 
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The Southern Pacific bridge across Atchafalaya Bayou, Morgan City. 


PATTERSON—N. O., 88 miles. 


Patterson is a thriving town and 


Berwick—N. O., 82 miles. 
well approved center of sugar pro- 


duction. 


MORGAN CITY—N. O., 82 miles. 


Ramos—N: O1457 nitles, Morgan City is an important seaport 


Beuf—N. O., 75 miles. town, planted on the eastern bank of 
Gibson—N. O., 66 miles. Bayou Atchafalaya, a navigable 
Donner—N. O., 66 miles. water course with many affluents in- 


houla—N. O. iles. j 1 
Chacahoula O., 63 miles land northerly, including that’ of 


Bayou Teche; it drains the country parallel with the Missis- 
sippi, extending almost to the banks of Red River, and 
reaches the Gulf through Atchafalaya Bay. It is substan- 
tially bridged at Morgan City—with town of Berwick at the 
western end. 
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Loading cotton at New Orleans—a typical scene of the Sunny South. 


SCHRIEVER—N. O., 57 miles. 


_Schriever is of commercial importance, growing out of its 
sugar production and other enterprises. A branch railway, 
six miles in length, extends northerly to Thibodaux and 
Napoleonville and a second branch southerly, fifteen miles to 
Houma. 


LAFOURCHE—N. O., 53 miles. 


Rousseau—N. O., 49 miles. Boutte—N. O., 24 miles. 
Bowie—N. O., 42 miles. Salix—N. O., 19 miles. 

Raceland Junction—N. O., 40 miles. Jefferson—N. O., 13 miles. 
Des. Allemands—N. O., 32 miles. Avondale—N. O., 12 miles. 


Paradis—-N. O., 29 miles. 


At Lafourche and Raceland sugar-cane is profitably grown, 
and the principal water course is Bayou Black, self-named on 
account of chemical and vegetable stain in the water. 

The Des Allemands Bayou, on which this quaint old Ger- 
man settlement was planted, connects Lake Des Allemands 
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at the north with Lake Salvador at the south; and finally 
debouches into Barataria Bay, the one-time chosen haunt 
of La Fitte and his pirate crew. 

The approach to New Orleans from the west has been 
through the great rice belt of Louisiana, where is grown the 
nutritious pearly cereal that in recent years has become one 
of the most important commercial products of the country— 
through the “Sugar Bowl” of Louisiana, rich in the succulent 
cane that makes “New Orleans molasses” possible to the 
cakes and waffles of a continent’s well-ordered breakfast. 

That portion of the State traversed by you for two hundred 
and fifty miles is low lying and of surpassing richness—a 
romantic land of lakes and sluggish bayou water courses; 
here and there rich plantations of sugar and of rice, alternat- 
ing flag and reed covered savannas, and bodies of lichen- 
draped timber; these last, conveniently threaded by canoe 
water ways, useful in promotion of timber commerce, and 
for sporting purposes. When there is high water in the 
Mississippi, much of this land, if not protected by levee, is 
under water, and not infrequently serpents and saurians may 
be caught napping on some prostrate tree bole that invites 
to sun-bath. 

This fertile and highly interesting region includes the sugar 
center of Louisiana; the Teche and the romantic land of 
Acadia. 

It will interest you to know that you reach the Mississippi 
River at Avondale, and, without leaving your seats, the en- 
tire train is taken aboard an immense ferry-boat, and across 
the river to the union station, corner of Howard Avenue and 
Rampart Street, in the very heart of the city, with Canal 
Street and the principal hotels only from six to ten blocks 
away. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


If one asks, “What is the dominant feature of New Or- 
leans?” the answer shall be: “The wondrous waterway that 
has made such a metropolis possible’—the tawny, down- 
moving tide, that in its majesty compelled recognition as 
“Father of Waters.” The eastern bank of this nine-mile curve 
of it, becoming urban, has been named Crescent City. 

Standing, contemplative on the levee, its influence is in 
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line with that of Niagara’s fatal plunge. Few persons un- 
moved can look upon this turbid current, bearing gifts of fer- 
tility, the tribute of Cumberland, of Blue Ridge and the 
Alleghanys; of far-away western Lake Superior’s lacustrine 
hunting-grounds, and from Rocky Mountain fastnesses and 
realms of his Majesty the King, in British America. 

Here speaks the voice of resistless Omnipotence; the scene 
commands silence by its majesty, its hints of tireless strength. 
It is not necessary to mark in backward glance the opulent 
city, born of the flood and fostered by its bounty, nor to 
remember its romantic history, the story of its rich ocean 
cargoes and the fleet of river steamers that wove the enrich- 
ing web of inland commerce. The river hides its secrets, 
imperturbable, this Nile of the Americas, highway of nations 
vanished long ago. If for this view you have traversed 
the continent from Pacific to Atlantic, your reward is all 
sufficient. 

At the ferry of the Sunset Route, the river’s breadth is 
about half a mile, with an extreme depth of two hundred feet 
at high water; and current, five miles an hour; the distance 
to Gulf of Mexico is one hundred and eighteen miles. 


NEW ORLEANS—Pop., 350,000. 


This city, under wise sanitation, now takes high rank for 
healthfulness, whether the seasonal test be midsummer, or 
the opposite segment of the annual circle. 

Let no one so misapprehend the fact as to avoid or pass it 
flying, since painstaking inspections offer unusual rewards. 
In many‘respects the large cities of our country are replicas; 
differences relating chiefly to their topography and area, but 
this southern metropolis is unique, and must for all time 
remain so. It is most unlikely in the world’s future history, 
that the genesis of any other city will fall under the complex 
influences that presided here. 

The city is proud of its business buildings, as no less than 
six skyscrapers have been built the last year, with several 
more planned for the near future. These, in addition to 
several already in hand, make the city compare favorably 
with any other metropolis. Make judicial selection of street 
car lines and thread the principal avenues, thereby obtaining 
a general idea of urban characteristics; thereafter by carriage, 
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with competent Jehu, give critical examination of poetic, 
historic and romantic bits; nor let consuming interest in the 
living overshadow some thoughts of sacred dust that immor- 
talizes the metropolis. You will surely visit this, and seeing 
with what exquisite good taste and filial piety paternal ashes 
are inurned, will have your reward in juster appreciation 
of a love that requires such high art to give it visible 
expression. 

You have noted the Cathedral on Jackson Square, mayhap, 
have enjoyed its incensed atmosphere; have marked the 
equestrian statue in bronze to General Jackson, standing on 
the spot where in its day stood a triumphal arch heavy with 
victor’s laurel and fragrant with choicest gifts of Flora, be- 
neath which, in grand march to the sacred temple, all the 
people in loud acclaim escorted the hero. 

Historic French market is not far distant and invites an 
early morning call. When, through these various visits you 
have possessed yourself of the spiritual and social aroma, 
and of the commercial no less than material atmosphere of 
this city, it will stand before you pre-eminently non-provincial 
—a cosmopolitan metropolis—having no peer in this or any 
other land. 

Connection is made at New Orleans with the palatial 
steamers of the Southern Pacific Company for New York and 
Havana. 
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The Inside Track 


HE greatest citrus fruit section of the 

earth lies eastward from Los Angeles. 

The easiest way to see this wonderful 

fruit and flower garden of the interior of South- 

ern California is over the Inside Track of the 

Southern Pacific, a round trip journey of one 

hundred and fifty miles, reaching the great 

orange growing districts and their cities 
quickly and to best advantage. 

The way is through the San Gabriel Valley, 
land of mission, olive and vine, the beautiful 
Pomona Valley, and finally across the broad 
upland sweep of the San Bernardino Valley, 
with a short side trip to the vale that holds the 
pent up riches of Riverside. These are indeed 
practically all one great valley, walled to the 
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north by the mighty San Bernardino and San 
Gabriel ranges. 

To spy out this country in the most comfort- 
able way, one should take the Inside Track 
Flyer from the Arcade Station (Fifth and 
Central Avenue) any morning about 8.55 a. m. 
The local time ecards will give you the exact 
leaving time. The circuit of the orange belt may 
be made all the way on this fast vestibuled 
train of comfortable chair cars, which en route 
stops several hours at chief points of interest. 
Returning the traveler reaches Los Angeles 
about 6:50 p.m. If time permit it is of course 
well to extend the journey and spend as many 
days as may be possible at the great interior 
resort cities. 

The Inside Track, the first railway con- 
structed through Southern California, passes 
through the sections in the highest state of cul- 
tivation. The location of the line is so superior 
that it not only reaches Covina, Pomona, On- 
tario, Colton, Riverside, Redlands and San 
Bernardino, but also touches the business sec- 
tions of these cities. The passenger stations are 
up town everywhere. From any of them it is 
but a few steps to the heart of the city. 

‘San Gabriel Mission is within a few yards of 
the track and a fine view may be had from the 
ear window. Loma Linda is reached by no 
other route. 


The Inside 
Track Flyer 


Why Use The 
Inside Track ? 
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The main line is midway in the valleys giving 
the finest possible views of the mountain peaks 
and ridges, no intervening foothills being able 
to hide them from the car window. Above all, 
the Inside Track Flyer gives you two hours and 
forty-two minutes in Riverside and two hours 
in Redlands, and gets you back the same day. 

The service is excellent, the train men courte- 
ous, affable and well informed, the equipment 
such. as compares favorably with the best of 
local trains elsewhere. 

Facing eastward the snow clad peaks of 
- Mount San Bernardino, Mount San Gorgonio 
and Mount San Antonio loom in view. Off to 
the left, above the green valley floor and its 
groups of low hills, are foothills on which 
orange orchards are venturesomely arrayed 


with all the regularity of an army on parade. © 


The higher hills have a background of the steep, 
abrupt ranges of the Sierra Madre and San 
Bernardino with crests edged with pine forests 
—plainly visible twenty miles away—and _ be- 
yond the towering peaks that stand guard over 
these valleys. 

Cities, orchard enclosed, are here and there, 
white embowered with green; sandy arroyos are 
crossed with a silver ribbon of water midway ; 
long sloping benches covered with vines join in 
the picture. Everywhere is a display of color. 
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On a winter day in the foreground may be 
3een the bright green of an alfalfa field, beyond 
che brown and gray of sand and greasewood, 
then the bare outlines of a peach orchard, 
higher the deep green of an orange grove, then 
the gold and brown of a granite wall, and 
higher yet the white of snow-covered moun- 
tains—and above all the blue sky of sunny 
California. 

Leaving Los Angeles, a glimpse of the manu- 
facturing section, a fleeting vision of beautiful 
parks and homes, and Dolgeville, manufactur- 
ing town and junction for Pasadena, is 
reached. 

Ordinarily Pasadena is visited independently 
of the journey of the Inside Track Flyer, which 
gives a distant view of the beautiful crown of 
the valley nestled against its foothills. Place 
of surpassing homes and magnificent resort 
hotels—the Green, the Raymond, the Went- 
worth, the Maryland—this city and its neigh- 
boring attractions, such as the skylike journey 
to Mount. Lowe, the ostrich farm, the famous 
avenue drives, are more fully described in 
‘‘California South of Tehachapi,’’ supplied on 
request by any Southern Pacific agent. A side 
trip may be made from Dolgeville over the five 
intervening miles by any of six daily trains. 
Pasadena passengers for the Inside Track Flyer 
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leave Pasadena at 9:05 a.m. and return at 
6:45 p. m. 

Alhambra is a place of ideal rusticity—of 
homes out of doors. 

Rarely picturesque is the old San Gabriel 
Mission, founded September 8, 1771, by Fathers 
Somera and Cambon. The train passes so 
closely by, that its old bell tower of gray walls 
with chimes of bells may be pictured by the 
alert photographer from the train. Time has 
treated kindly this old mission, older than our 
flag. In all the now fruitful valley around, 
there was not a civilized dwelling place at the 
time of its building. Here are the oldest crange 
groves and many of the oldest and largest 
grapevines in Southern California. Tarry here 
between trains if you are taking more than one 
day for the trip. 

Puente was one of the first oil producing 
sections in California. _ 

Pomona, a pretty city of 8,000 people, may 
be well observed from the train. To the right 
and only a block away is the main business 
street, paralleling the route of the train. To 
the left are beautiful park-like grounds and 
homes. The city is surrounded by twenty-five 
square mijes of orchards, spreading northward 
to the Sierra Madre Mountains, green and gold 
everywhere. Here from sixteen packing houses 
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are § i i 
me! ovens olives, apricots, peaches 
A eolony planned on a liberal scale and 
which has prospered according to plan. Its 
generously given grounds and avenues geant 
much to be thankful for. Its famous boulewsed 
Euclid Avenue, two hundred feet wide with 
double driveway, an electrie railway hatweert 
all separated by rows of fine trees, is one of 
the most alluring sights of Southern California 
Its nine miles reach to the foot of the mont! 


RUNS BY MOUNTAIN RANGES 


tains, with a total uplift of some seventeen 
hundred feet. The Inside Track Flyer stops 
opposite the avenue in the business center of 
Ontario. 

Chino, five miles south of Ontario, on a 
branch, is noted as a sugar-beet producing 
section. 

These are old colonies, well known, famous 
for their vineyards. These were of the first 
raisin producing sections, and the wine of 
Cucamonga was famous thirty years ago. A 
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single vineyard of 3,000 acres is intersected by 
the Inside Track. 

An orange and vine colony of recent years. Bloomington 
Just beyond to the right rises Slover Mountain, 

a mountain of marble standing alone above the 
valley’s floor. 

A lively city of 3,500 people, junction of Colton 
three transcontinental railroads and a manu- 
facturing center of importance, with flour mills, 
marble quarries, orange packing houses and 
large cement works at Slover Mountain. 

The Inside Track Flyer turns southward Highgrove 
from Colton, and through the orange groves of 
Highgrove seeks the city of Riverside. 

This greatest of orange growing colonies has Riverside 
all the advantages of an unsurpassed rural dis- 
trict and a model city, there being fifty-six 
square miles under the jurisdiction of the 
municipality. Six thousand carloads of 
oranges are shipped hence each year. The 
population of city and colony is about 12,000, 
and the average wealth per capita is the 
highest of all American cities. 

The Inside Track Flyer waits while you take 
a street-car ride down Magnolia Avenue, 
famous for twenty years, or drive down the 
beautiful Victoria Avenue, returning along 
Magnolia (carriage fare, one dollar—carriages 
meet the. train). 
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The new Rubidoux Mountain drive unfolds 
an enchanting panorama. It is one of the most 
interesting of Southern California journeys. 

The New Glenwood, the Sherman Institute 
for the Indian children, the new High School 
and Court House are points of general and ar- 
tistic interest. The streets, clean as a floor, and 
the wonderful foliage and flower gardens ap- 
peal strongly to visitors. 

The New Glenwood is a hotel so unique, 
attractive and homelike that it should not be 
classified as a ‘‘hotel.’’ Built after mission 
style, with electric lights shaded with bell- 
shaped covers, the doors locked with old 
fashioned iron latches, the guests called to 
meals with musical chimes of mission bells, the 
roof of the old building covered with the red 
moss-grown tiles of the old Palo rancherio near 
Temecula, a century old—the New Glenwood is 
a place of pleasing surprises. No visitor can 
say he has seen Riverside without at least pass- 
ing through this most unique and fascinating 
of its attractions. 

Leaving Riverside after luncheon at the New 
Glenwood, the Inside Track Flyer takes the 
sightseer to Loma Linda; ‘‘ Beautiful Hill’’ is 
its Spanish interpretation. This famous sani- 
tarium, on the gentle slope of a hill overlooking 
northward the San Bernardino Valley, is sur- 
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rounded with orange groves and flower gardens: 
It has every facility for the care of the ill. 


The magnificent mountain views from the 
Inside Track Flyer are most noteworthy. Mount 
Lowe (altitude, 3,500 feet), Mount Wilson 
(altitude, 6,666 feet), Mount San Antonio (alti- 
tude, 10,080 feet), Mount San Bernardino (alti- 
tude, 10,630 feet), Mount San Gorgonio (alti- 
tude, 11,485 feet), Mount San Jacinto (altitude, 
10,805 feet), are among the snow-clad peaks 
plainly and impressively in view. Many of 
these mountains, familiar to the old settlers as 
landmarks, have been given local names. San 
Antonio’s white brow has given it the sobriquet 
of ‘“‘Old Baldy,’’ while San Gorgonio (twin 
peak with Mount San Bernardino) is known to 
old timers as ‘‘Grayback,’’ from its ever exist- 
ing crest of snow. 

Here the Inside Track Flyer tarries two hours 
to view this city of beautiful homes on the 
slope at the foot of Mount San Bernardino over- 
looking the beautiful San Bernardino Valley. 
A city of 7,000 people, it has the appearance of 
a great park with its twelve thousand acres of 
oranges and perhaps a thousand acres of 

flowers. Among its many beautiful drives, that 
around Smiley Heights and Canyon Crest Park 
is most interesting. The way is along the flower 
lined and wooded crest looking down upon Red- 
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lands on one side, and into the deep San Gor- 
gonio Pass on the other, where the steel trail of 
the Sunset route shimmers in the sunlight. 
Twelve hundred acres of trees, flowers and 
shrubs are in the Park. Of the trees, aside from 
orange, lemon and pomelos, are forty varieties 
of eucalyptus, twenty\of acacias and fifteen of 
palns. 

The Publie Library, given to the city by 
A. K. Smiley, a mission building set in a park 
of its own, has 9,000 volumes and is a point of 
much interest. The Casa Loma is a resort hotel 
catering in an acceptable manner to the most 
discriminating tastes. 

Carriages meet the Inside Track Flyer and 
drive the passengers through the city. The 
charge is one dollar; or, for parties of twelve 
or more in a tally-ho, seventy-five cents each. 

The Inside Track Flyer returns direct to Los 
Angeles, leaving Redlands at 4:35 p.m., the 
route being varied by using the line through 
Lordsburg and Covina. 

This Dunkard settlement is a model of thrift 
and neatness, with many orchards of citrus and 
deciduous fruits and walnuts. 

Place of citrus fruit nurseries—a scenic place 
with waterfall and lemon as well as orange 
groves. 


So near do the trees bend their golden laden 
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branches hereabouts to the car windows that 
one may catch the fragrance of springtime 
orange blossoms and almost gather the oranges 
from the car steps. Covina is in the center of 
one of the greatest orange districts in Cali- 
fornia, and is one of the most important ship- 
ping points. Hence through Vineland and 
Irwindale the Inside Track Flyer makes its 
evening way homeward to Los Angeles. 

From Colton (three miles) or Redlands (ten 
miles), branches of the Inside Track run to San 
Bernardino, the commercial center of the San 
Bernardino Valley and all the desert country 
beyond. While not on the route of the Inside 
Track Flyer, if time permit (and time should 
be made to permit) a side trip to the Gate City 
is well worth while. 

It is a beautiful enterprising city of 12,000 
people, with large railroad machine shops, 
foundries, lumbering and other industries. It is 
possessed of more flowing artesian wells than 
any other city of its size. 

The great Arrowhead Hot Springs, with loca- 
tion blazoned on the mountain side by the 
famous arrowhead, and the Urbita, Rabel and 
Harlem Hot Springs make it a health resort 
center. In the summer (with Redlands) it is 
the starting point for many San Bernardino 
Mountain resorts—Bear Valley, Little Bear Val- 
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ley, Squirrel Inn, Fredalba Park, Lytle Creek 
resorts, etc. The Inside Track between Red- 
lands and San Bernardino is to be broad gauged 
and the city placed on the main loeal lines. 


Nearby *rom Los Angeles short trips can be made to 
Trips Pasadena, nine miles east, a city of fine homes 


and finer hotels—the crown of the San Gabriel 
Valley; to Santa Ana, thirty miles away, among 
walnut groves and other orchards; to Long 
Beach and Santa Monica, Ocean Park and - 
Venice—seaside towns of great attractiveness. 
Rates and The round trip rate from Los Angeles for the 
Privileges trip over the Inside Track during the summer 
of 1907 will be, for holders of eastern tickets 
and their local friends, $2.75, including stop- 
over privileges. The tickets will be good for 
ten days. No one making this journey has been 
other than delighted with it; in no other way 
can as comprehensive a one-day trip of the 
ereat southern resort valleys be made as on 
the Inside Track Flyer. Tickets may be secured 
in Los Angeles at 600 South Spring Street; 
Arcade Depot, foot of Fifth Street; River Sta- 
tion, San Fernando Street; Naud Junction. 


For full information about Southern California, call at 600 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, or write to 
T. A. GRAHAM, 
Asst. Gen’! Freight and Passenger Agent, 
600 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country 
named, have been prepared with great care from notes and data gathered 
by local agents with a special eye to fullness and accuracy. They are 
up-to-date hand-books, about five by seven inches in size, profusely 
ilustrated from the best photographs, and form a series invaluable to the 
tourist, the settler and the investor. They will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, on receipt of five cents each, twelve cents for three, or 
fifteen cents for the four first-named California books: 


The Sacramento Valley of California, 96 pages, 5x7 in., 5 cents. 

The San Joaquin Valley of California, 96 pages, 5x7 in., 5 cents. 

The Coast Country of California, 96 pages, 5x7 in., 5 cents. 

California South of Tehachapi, 96 pages, 5x7 in., 5 cents. 

Kings and Kern River Canyons and the Giant Forest, 48 pages, 5x7 
in., 5 cents. 

Lake Tahoe and the High Sierra, 48 pages, 5x7 in., 5 cents. 

Yosemite Valley and Mariposa Grove ot Big Trees, 48 pages, 5x7 in., 
5 cents. 

The New Arizona, 80 pages, 5x7 in., 5 cents. 

The New Nevada, 80 pages, 5x7 in., 5 cents [in preparation]. 

Big Tree Booklet, 29 pages, 7x10 in., 5 cents. 


The following publications, most of which are illustrated, will be sent 


free of charge, but one cent for each in stamps should be enclosed for . 


postage: 
Big Tree Folder. Cool Sea Breezes, folder. 
Big Tree Primer Orange Primer. 
California Climatic Map, folder. Oregon, Washington, Idaho. 
Coast Line Resorts, folder... | -- Prune Primer. 
Del Monte Folder. Z Shasta Resorts, folder. 
Eat California Fruit, booklet. Yosemite Valley, folder. 
Inside Track, booklet. ; Camper’s Paradise Folder. 


Lake Tahoe Resorts, folder. Settler Primer. 


Sunset Magazine, the magazine of the Pacific Coast; up-to-date and 
profusely illustrated. 15 cents a copy. $1.50 a year, with beautiful book 
premium, ‘‘Road of a Thousand Wonders.’’ 


CHAS. S. FEE, JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., 
Passenger Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


San Francisco, California. 


A-136. (4-26-07—50 M.) On: 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 
OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
TO ALL CALIFORNIA POINTS 


To holders of round-trip tickets over 
Southern Pacific lines from the East 
during the summer of 1907, the South- 
ern Pacific offers low excursion rates 
to all points in California from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Present 
your eastern tickets to agents and 
secure reduced rates. Specially low 


rates are offered to mountain and sea- 


side resorts. 
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YOSEMITE FALLS 


Yosemite Valley 


If one has seen all the rest of the world, and has left this 

valley out, he still lacks something in his experiences. 
There is a note of wonder which he has never struck; a sense of 
sublimity which has never been stirred; a mingled grandeur and 
beauty of which he has never dreamed. And if, having seen it, 
he felt equal to describing it, he would be as exceptional in his. 
egotism as Yosemite is in its greatness. The first white man who 
saw it was probably Dr. Bunnell, in the winter of 1849-50. His 
first glimpse was of El Capitan, and from a long way off. He 
was ascending the old Bear Valley trail from Redley’s Ferry on 
the Merced River, when “an immense cliff loomed apparently 
to the summit of the mountains.” He “looked upon this awe- 
inspiring column with wonder and admiration,” but inquiries 
concerning that locality were fruitless, and it was not until 
March, 1851, that Dr. Bunnell again saw the great rock. He was 
then a member of the Mariposa Battalion in pursuit of hostile 
Indians. The place was Mt. Beatitude, above New Inspiration 
Point. “Suddenly we came in full view of the valley. The 
immensity of rock I had seen in my vision on the old Bear Valley 
trail, forty miles away, was here presented to my astonished 
gaze. The locality of the mysterious cliff was there revealed, its 
proportions enlarged and perfected. . . . None but those 
who have visited this most wonderful valley can ever imagine the 
feeling with which I looked upon the view that was there pre- 
sented.” 


(Rae wonderful place will never cease to attract visitors. 


Yosemite Valley 
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It. is one story, from the first spectator to the last—the 
limitations of human language. 


Yosemite lies in the heart of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
about 150 miles from San Francisco as the crow flies, a little 
south of east in direction, its elevation about the center of the 
valley 4,000 feet above sea level. In form it is somewhat irreg- 
ular, and its trend is northeast and southwest. It is closed at 
the upper or eastern end, and partially open at the other, form- 
ing thus a vast cul-de-sac. Its length is about seven miles, and 
its width from one-half to one and one-fourth miles. The valley 
has recently been re-ceded by the State of California to the 
United States, and will hereafter be taken care of by the 
National Government as one of its system of national parks. 
The original grant was fifteen miles in length, and in width “one 
mile back from the main edge of the precipice on each side of 
the valley.” The recession of this territory now places it on a 
par with the Yellowstone National Park in all matters of man- 
agement and improvement, and the fostering care and generosity 
of the Government will doubtless greatly increase the facilities 
for seeing and enjoying this beautiful and unrivaled region. 


The floor of the valley is nearly level, the Merced River, 
which flows through it, falling about sixty-three feet in its 
course. More than 3,000 acres are meadow and pasture, and 
trees and groves make of it a natural park. The walls which 
shut it in are nearly perpendicular. They are remarkable at 
once for their great height, their vertical character, and the little 
talus or debris at their feet. This is part of the charm of this 
great valley. Its floor is not a chaos of fallen rocks. Green 
grove, emerald meadow, flowery pasture, crystal river, crowd up 
to the solid white feet of lofty precipices, and one looks up at 
an angle of ninety degrees to mountain summits 3,000-5,000 feet 
above him in the zenith. From the twentieth story window of 
the Masonic Temple, Chicago, you look down three hundred 


Yosemite Valley 
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feet to the street below. From Glacier Point you look down the 
_ perpendicular wall of granite 3,234 feet to the valley floor. 

One says: “If the Masonic Temple were placed in the valley 
we should see only a tiny rectangle indicating the roof. If 
another Masonic Temple were placed on top of the first and 
another on top of the second, and another and another until we 
had five, even then the accumulated height would scarcely be 
discernible from Glacier Point above. On top of these five “sky- 
scrapers” add Washington’s Monument (555 feet) and on its 
capstone add the Eiffel Tower (984 feet) and still we look down 
two hundred feet to the top of the Eiffel Tower. How trivial 
are the works of man when set beside just one rock of the Grand 
Architect of the Universe!” 

To the student part of the charm of the valley and the 
adjacent mountains is the geologic story which they tell. 
“Nowhere,” John Muir says, “will you see the majestic operations 
of Nature more clearly revealed beside the frailest, most gentle 
and peaceful things. . . . During the last glacial period, 
just past, the former features of the range were rubbed off as 
a chalk sketch from a blackboard, and a new beginning was 
made. Hence the wonderful clearness and freshness of the 
rocky pages. But to get all this into words is a hopeless task. 
The leanest sketch of each feature would need a whole chapter,” 
and, what this man, whose words splendidly serve his enthusiasm 
over these glorious mountains, feels about the poverty of 
language, all lesser minds must feel. Descriptions of such a 
place are like pictures of bread to the hungry, and the only 
reason for this little book is to persuade you by a recital of the 
facts to go to the feast. 

You can not find Yosemite in literature and only suggestions 
of it in art. Neither the camera nor the brush of the painter 
can give you the radiant atmosphere in which in midsummer the 
valley lies, the play of light and shadow on granite wall and 
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tumbling cataract, nor the overpowering sense of massiveness 
and grandeur. You must stand on the heights and take in the 
whole amazing composite picture, or look up the sheer walls 
from the valley floor, where glorious waterfalls seem to drop 
from the blue sky, to realize that there is a time for silence, and 
a place where speech is almost an impertinence. 

If you can see but one place in California, by all means let 

that one place be Yosemite. No words, spoken or written, or 
painting by a master hand, can interpret its sublimity. 
‘There are now two routes into the 
valley, the new one starting from 
Merced. It is almost all rail, having but 12 miles of staging, 
half of which is in the valley itself. The route is along the 
Merced River. 

The old route is via Raymond and Wawona. Details of 
each will be given on another page. The railroad shortens the 
time, but the wise traveler will add to his enjoyment by visiting 
this great region leisurely. He can not afford to hurry, if to 
do so he must miss Wawona and the grove of giant trees. The 
hotel is in a mountain meadow beside a branch of the Merced, 
a place of beauty and of comfort in the wilderness. It was 
originally known as “Clarks,” a mountain ranch of the early 
days that became a hotel of necessity, because near the 
Mariposa grove. Its associations are literary and _ historical. 

Dr. Asa Gray, Professor John Torrey and Sir Joseph 
Hooker stopped here. Here Emerson stopped with his party 
when his own prime was past, and John Muir, who had 
come with him from Yosemite, urged that they two make a 
campfire in Mariposa Grove and spend the night —“an immortal 
Emerson night.” But the great philosopher was not a moun- 
taineer. His own sun was going down in the west, and his 
friends could not trust him to a night out of doors. So he slept 
at Clarks, and John Muir, disappointed, made his camp alone 
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among the big trees. Mr. Galen Clark was then the guardian of 
the grove, and at his request Mr. Emerson selected a tree and 
gave it a name. He chose “Samoset,” after the New England 
Sachem. A little earlier this ground was traversed by Whit- 
ney’s Geological Survey. The men of the theodolite and barome- 
ter found refuge at Clarks from storms and something better 
to eat than the flapjacks of the artistic Longhurst. If you 
care for King’s delightful book, “Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada,” you will be glad to go over some of the ground he 
traveled in “the sixties.” His description of Yosemite is perhaps 
the best ever written, the work at once of an ardent lover of 
Nature and of a geologist. The location of the hotel is well- 
nigh ideal; a graceful indentation in the giant hills, with 
mountain meadow, crystal trout stream, several dainty lakes, 
ice-cold springs, the tumbling Chilnaulna Falls roaring down 
2,000 feet with foam and spray, the whole framed by lofty 
peaks and noble forest trees, it is “beautiful for situation.” 
Many visitors stop here for days and weeks every season, and 
experienced travelers find no place more beautiful, restful and 
refreshing. It is widely noted as one of the most popular 
mountain resorts in the West. 

The Big Trees are almost within sight of the hotel. What is 
called Wawona Point on the edge of the grove looks down over 
the cup-like valley, and a fine trail leads down from the trees 
to the house. There are few finer mountain views than this. 
The Falls of Chilnaulna are within easy reach on foot, and a 
ride to the top of Signal Peak will enable you, if the day is 
clear, to see far into the San Joaquin valley. 

But the chief interest will be the grove itself, and your 
time will seem too short to see all you wish of these giants of 
the age or ice. This is the only route by which they can be 
reached. The visitor can go in this way and return by the rail- 
road to Merced or vice versa. From Yosemite he can run out 
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to the grove and return to the valley, going out by the new 
route. The distance for such a side trip is but 26 miles and the 
road is forested and the scenery fine. The satisfaction of a 
day or a week will be complete, and you will wish to return to 
Wawona another season. Details can be arranged in advance, 
or plans made in the valley. 
Approaching Yosemite, the first view, if 

In the Valley not the finest, is from Inspiration Point. 
The ride from Wawona is but twenty-six miles, and as we rush 
down the grade, the whole magnificent vision bursts upon us 
in a moment. It is quite unequaled by any other approach to 
the valley and is only surpassed by the view a little farther on, 
from what is called Artist’s Point. From here most of the 
pictures of the valley are painted and you will be disposed to 
admit that the artistic feeling is right. But Inspiration Point 
is notable, if the name does’conjure up rhetorical speeches and 
outbursts of emotion. It is a vision you have often wished for, 
but how shall you express what you feel? Most look with bated 
breath, some with brimming eye, others with excited exclama- 
tions. One woman gazed placidly at such a landscape as can 
not be found elsewhere in the world, then amazed her neighbor 
by wondering “why they did not put up lace curtains in that 
dining-room at Wawona.” Human nature is as surprising as 
Yosemite. 

Here on the right or south wall is Bridal Veil Falls. 
It is such a thing of beauty as baffles description. It slips 
over the lip of granite rock, white, ethereal, and seems to drop 
its tenuous film into the tree tops, and looks small and feeble at 
first, so over-powering is the impression of the mighty wall. 

But what grace and charm! And, as you come nearer, what 
sense of power! The highest fall in Europe is said to be the 
Staubbach or Dust Brook in Switzerland. But this one is higher, 
leaps out of a smoother channel, has greater volume of water, 
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and is seen in the midst of loftier precipices. The stream is full 
thirty feet wide, and falls first a distance of six hundred feet, 
then rushes over a sloping pile of debris and drops a perpen- 
dicular distance of three hundred feet more. But from the 
chief points of view it seems to make but one plunge, and the 
effect, Prof. J. D. Whitney said, “is that of being nine hundred 
feet in vertical height.” 

Around the shoulder behind which Bridal Veil Creek makes 
its way to the brink are Cathedral Rocks. They get their name 
from their resemblance to the Duomo at Florence, and reach an 
elevation of 2,660 feet above the valley floor, one spire rising 
sheer and solitary for 700 feet. 

Across the valley and nearly opposite, is El Capitan. It rises 
3,300 feet with an apparently vertical front, and has two faces 
nearly at right angles with each other. It projects out into the 
valley like a buttress, and presents to the vision at a single 
glance a superficial area of more than four hundred acres. It 
is said that the stupendous bulk of El Capitan is such that it 
can be seen from a certain vantage-ground at a distance of sixty 
miles. A profile of the giant rock shows its foot slightly thrust 
out into the valley, but the cleavage is so nearly vertical and the 
bulk and height so immense as to make this one of the wonders 
of the world. A man crawls about its base with a sense of his 
insignificance. 

The Three Brothers are a fraternal group a little beyond 
Il Capitan and their resemblance depends upon the point of 
view. ‘They are sometimes called the Three Graces. To the 
Indians their attitude is said to have suggested the heads of 
frogs sitting up ready to leap. 

The highest one of the three is 3,530 feet, and is known from 
other points as Eagle Peak. Its summit is reached by one of the 
trails from the valley, and the view is certainly worth hours of 
hard climbing. 
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Sentinel Rock faces Three Brothers from the south wall, and 
is a splintered granite tower or spire, very slender, and for about 
1,500 feet below its apex nearly perpendicular. The whole 
height above the river at its base is 3,059 feet. 

Back of this natural and majestic monument stands Sentinel 
Dome, whose storm-worn top is 4,142 feet above the valley. We 
will walk over its conoidal or onion-like layers when we scale the 
rim of the valley. 

We are now at the social center of Yosemite, and the hotel, 
the little postoffice, a few shops and offices, are gathered near the 
bridge across the Merced, and opposite the great waterfall 
called after the valley. 

Seen from the valley center, Yosemite Falls seem insignifi- 
cant. It is, in fact, about thirty-five feet wide, and when the 
stream is full the roar can be heard all over the valley, and the 
shock of its descent shakes windows a mile away. Half way 
across the valley it is hard to realize that this volume of white 
water plunges 2,600 feet—a half mile. As you walk toward it 
along the footpath it is seen between the trees, and seems almost 
an unbroken fall from its granite lip to its final impact on the 
valley floor; and from this point the height, the volume of water, 
the gray and yellow granite wall, the green foliage that frames 
the picture, and the gradations of color and movements of the 
descending torrent combine to make it the most wonderful and 
beautiful waterfall in all the world. In reality it is not one, 
but three. Time was, doubtless, when it leaped from the topmost 
edge of the cliff 3,000 feet to the valley floor, but some con- 
vulsion has shaken down the original front to a point half way 
down and the first fall is now 1,600 feet of sheer descent. Then 
comes a series of cascades, partly hidden through 600 feet down- 
ward, and a final leap, straight down, of 400 feet. 

Across the valley the south wall thrusts out a massive 
shoulder, which is well named Glacier Point. At no other point 
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is the wall so bare and sheer, and you look up, almost from its 
solid foot 3,234 feet. The figures are from the Geological Survey. 
The flag which sometimes floats from the brink of the precipice 
is eighteen feet long, but you see it dimly, and it looks no larger 
than a lady’s handkerchief. An iron railing at the point protects 
visitors, and from here fireworks are often displayed; coals and 
torches from bonfires are sent streaming over the rim, blazing 
sacks saturated with oil are allowed to drift down, while thun- 
dering bombs accompany the improvised pyrotechnics. No such 
dead wall for set pieces ever was found, but if the most ambi- 
tious ever attempted were fastened half way up this gigantic 
cliff, how paltry it would seem. 

A little later we will look out over the great amphitheater of 
the valley and the mountains from this majestic point. 

Across the valley stands Yosemite Point, flanked on the east 
by Indian Cafion, so called because by means of it the Indians of 
early days used it to enter or leave the valley. 


The Royal Arches will attract attention as you reach the 
head of the valley. They are in the vast vertical wall whose 
highest summit is North Dome. The Arches are recessed curves 
in the granite front, very impressive because of their size, and 
made by the action of frost. Much of the rock here is formed 
in layers like the structure of an onion, and the Arches are the 
fractured edges of these layers. Washington’s Column is the 
angle of the wall at this point—a kind of architectural tower 
completing the massive wall at the very head of the valley. 

Over against it, but looking down the valley, stands the 
highest rock of all the region—the great South Dome, or Half 
Dome, as it is often called. It is 8,927 feet above sea level, or 
nearly 5,000 feet above the valley. Its massive front is cleft 
straight down for about 2,000 feet, and the fractured face is 
turned outward and polished by wind and storm until it looks 
smooth as a floor. The side of the Half Dome turned toward 
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the southwest has the curve of a great helmet and is so smooth 
and precipitous as almost to defy the most adventurous 
mountain climber. Milton wrote of 

“A rock piled up to the clouds 

Conspicuous afar,” 


and this describes the Half Dome. It dominates the valley from 
almost every point. 

Passing up Tenaya Cajion we come to Mirror Lake. It is 
but a pond—a widening or expansion of Tenaya Creek—and the 
dust is sifted over it and wind-blown about its edges. But when 
the slow sun creeps over the great flank of the South Dome—the 
visit should always be made before sunrise—everything in this 
little mirror is wonderfully reduplicated. The effect is very 
pleasing. 

: Visitors to this mountain valley should plan 
Up the Trails for time to see it from every point and to 
see all the places of interest. The stages reach the valley 
by noon and the afternoon can be devoted to what is called 
the “round trip” or Meadow Drive on the floor of the 
valley. But next morning you will do well to call the Saddle 
Train and take a trail to the rim of the valley. Especially will 
you need to see Vernal and Nevada Falls. This will occupy a 
day. The trail leads up the rushing Merced past the Happy 
Isles and along the bottom of a wild cafion by Titanic walls. 
Panorama Rock is 4,000 feet above the river, almost perpen- 
dicular, and at once the highest and most continuous wall of the 
Yosemite. It is written over by trickling water and painted by 
purple lichen, and perhaps nowhere else do you feel so impres- 
sively the geologic terribleness of the region. From the bridge 
over the river half a mile away you catch a glimpse of Vernal 
Falls, a thing of glorious beauty in the dark cafion. The river 
is nearly eighty feet wide and drops sheer down 350 feet. The 
spray is driven outward like smoke, and everything of plant and 
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grass, moss and fern, is kept vividly green by the incessant 
baptism. The trail leads directly to the top of the fall. 

A little beyond—less than a mile—is the Nevada Fall, where 
the same stream plunges downward 700 feet. The descent is not 
Sheer. The great snowy torrent glances from the sloping rock 
about midway just enough to make a compound curve. Seen 
from the side as you climb to the top, or seen from below, it is a 
wonderfully imposing spectacle. 

The setting of the fall is impressive, Great Liberty Cap, a 
granite pile rising more than 2,000 feet above the pool at its 
base, with Mount Broderick just back of it and the Half Dome 
near at hand. 

Another day may be spent on the trail to Yosemite Falls 
and Eagle Rock. From the top we climb down to the lip of the 
fall, nearly five hundred feet below the actual rim of the rock 
wall, and from this point we have an inspiring view at once of 
the plunging torrent and of the peaceful valley far below. A 
few miles takes us to Eagle Rock, where a still wider and finer 
view awaits us. It is at once sublime and beautiful, and your 
vision of the lovely valley, shut in by its frowning rock walls, 
will never be forgotten. 

If equal to it, go on to the top of El Capitan. It is something 
to see the “topside” of the great Captain, and from here the 
lower section of the valley is well seen. 

The third day will be given to Glacier Point. The trail is a 
wonderful zigzag, a triumph of engineering. And how skilfully 
the animals take this corkscrew up the granite wall! Watch that 
one just ahead of you. See how he goes to the farthest verge of 
the angle. He projects himself beyond the trail, then makes a 
fulcrum of his hind legs and turns with entire gravity and 
deliberation, and goes on to repeat the process at the next angle. 
The mountain mule, or mustang, knows something about the law 
of gravitation and equipoise, and often evinces quiet contempt 
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for the sagacity of his rider. Viewed from the rear the appear- 
ance of a party on the Glacier Point trail is often picturesque. 
There are no side-saddles, and the most timid astride these wise 
beasts on the steep trail are wholly safe. No accidents occur, 
and, though unused muscles will complain, the ride is not 
exhausting. 

On the way you will pause often and look back to enjoy the 
widening prospect, and at Union Point, 2,350 feet above the 
river, all will stop and rest a little on a slight plateau or bench 
of the gigantic wall. Just below stands an interesting shaft of 
granite, well named Agassiz Column. It is eighty-five feet high 
and its base is eroded until it looks too frail to support the 
greater bulk of rock above it. It is a curiously balanced pillar, 
set on the side of a tremendous cliff, almost alone. 

Glacier Point is perhaps the most popular objective point in 
the whole region. It is so by reason of its accessibility, its 
commanding position, its great vertical height and the unspeak- 
able sublimity of the view from its projecting rocks. There is 
a comfortable hotel on the summit, and the stage will here meet 
parties which desire to go out of the valley by this route. The 
projecting rocks which mark the Point are but a few yards from 
the hotel. It is exactly 3,234 feet from the top of the jutting 
and insecure-looking rock upon which “nervy” people stand to 
be photographed, down to the floor of the valley, and a pebble 
dropped from this point will touch nothing until it strikes the 
talus, 3,000 feet straight down. Most of us who know what it is 
to look over into that gulf are inclined to let somebody else drop 
the pebble. The hotel looks but a hut, stately trees are mere 
shrubs, and men are but dots on the valley floor. 

Much of the northern rim of the valley lies before you on the 
same level upon which you stand, with a background of higher 
mountains. There is Eagle Rock; here Yosemite Falls, shining 
in full light; opposite are the Royal Arches, the North Dome, 
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and beyond, the Basket Dome; Mirror Lake is but a splash of 
light in the cafion; the great fractured face of the South Dome, 
with the outline of its splendid helmet unmarred, is above you, 
and beyond is the naked wind-swept granite of Clouds’ Rest 
between you and the sky; far to the right is seen the majestic 
Cap of Liberty with Mount Lyell, Mount Starr King, Mount 
Clark and the Obelisk, while, shifting your position but a little, 
Vernal and Nevada Falls are seen shining in the dark cafion. 
No wonder a veteran geologist called the view from the point 
“the grandest sight on earth.” It is a picture which the poorest 
may enjoy and the richest can not buy. 


At the extreme projection of the shoulder we are on, is a 
spot from which the five great waterfalls of Yosemite can be 
seen, namely, Upper and Lower Yosemite, Vernal, Nevada and 
Illillouette. The spot is called Sierra Point. The few who have 
sought it out speak of it as the one point of supreme beauty in 
this region of glorious views. 


There is pleasure in the sunset and the sunrise from this 
point, and it is worth tarrying for, to see the last rays light up 
Vernal and Nevada Falls when their setting is already of the 
night and darkness; or to walk in the early morning to the 
top of Sentinel Dome, or down the fine trail to Illillouette Creek 
and its 500-foot plunge; or a horseback ride along the rim of 
the south wall via Pohono trail, stopping at the “Fissures,” 
those curious crevices in the rocks, one four feet across and 
several hundred feet deep. You will do well to lie down on your 
stomach, crawl to the edge and look over into the abyss. You 
will never forget it. 

At Glacier Point, if you wish, the stage will take you up on 
the return trip, going out past Ostrander Rocks, Mono and 
Paragon Meadows, and intersecting the other road where it 
crosses Indian Creek under the shadows of Chinquapin. 
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; 4 The time to visit Yosemite will 
ime torSce Yosemite vary with the individual. One who 
does not mind a foot or two of snow on the high places and in 
Mariposa Grove, will go in May. Then the falls are at their 
best. The melting snow makes the streams which feed them, 
torrents, and the down-rushing water is in full volume. But 
the weather is a little uncertain; storms, brief and not severe, 
but chilly, may come, and on the trails there is little protection. 
June is for most reasons the best month because the falls are full 
and the days fair. Even in July there may be a thunderstorm, 
and August is not always exempt, but the rain falls for the most 
part above the rim of the valley, and when it does reach the 
valley floor it is warm. Caught in such a belated shower in 


August, I found it enjoyable, the reverberations of thunder 
among the peaks and the sharp detonations keying one up to a 
high pitch. Then when the dome of heaven began to clear itself 
the slow, wild wreathing of the vapor around the peaks was 
watched with great delight. 

You might see Yosemite many times, however, in June and 
find the weather perfect. One can not always choose the season, 
but if choice were open to me I would go early, risking a 
petulant shower for the sake of the fuller chorus of the 
cataracts. The falls are the glory of Yosemite, and while there 
is no lack of beauty later in the season, these singing streams 
carry a sense of power when they are full, and you thrill with 
sympathy with the rushing torrent, which seems a thing of life, 
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tossing white arms in glorious exuberance of strength and 
leaping with gladness to the valley and the meadow. 

President Roosevelt visited the great valley in May and was 
caught in a snowstorm, and “without a tent I passed one of 
the most pleasant nights of my life.’ Study the weather 
reports from the valley, and take advice. Seasons are like men 
and women; they are not all alike; they have their moods; they 
sulk sometimes, and are petulant, but in general it is well to 
trust them. To find life in the Sierras “at the height of flood” 
in June, to see the rills hurrying to the rivers, and the fountains 
leaping in the sun, and all that high world breaking out in 
melody and color and fragrance—that is worth risking a 
thunder-shower, which, after all, has glorious compensations. 

Yosemite is in the Sequoia belt, and where the Sequoia 
chooses to live, the midsummers are without flaw. In early 
summer it is a joy to see the streams and hear them sing; at 
summer’s height the weather will be mostly sunshine, but not hot, 
and all the nights are made for sleep. Autumn is tranquil and 
mellow, and if the streams are at low ebb, the great, peaceful 
valley is wrapped in a dream of peace, and you will enter into 
its rest with full enjoyment, only regretting that your days are 
short. Choose your time, if you can, but if considerations must 
be balanced, give the preference to June for the sake of the 
waterfalls, and if there should be above the mountains, mountain 
ranges of cumulus clouds for a day, it will add to the glory of 
the scene. 


THE MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


This is one of the finest of all the groves of giants, and it 
is not wholly to be regretted that they stand apart from the 
crowd in a dignity of their own. If we could see them any 
day, we would not care to see them. They belong in the 
wilderness, and are great enough to be sought out. Those who 
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care for nature and for these greatest of her living products 
in any country of the world, will enjoy turning aside to find 
them where they have chosen to abide since the glacial age. 
And the tree-lover will go as pilgrims go to a shrine, and 
will feel that the trees belong under this matchless sky and in 
these noble mountains. 

The sequoia is alone among the trees of the world, and 
save for this belt of groves along the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, the world would be without an idea of how 
great and graceful and imperishable a tree may be. The Big 
Trees grow only in the Sierra. The Redwood of the Coast 
Range is the Sequoia Sempervirens, a great tree, but generally 
exceeded in size by the Sequoia gigantea. It differs, too, 
from the Sierra Sequoia in its preferences and habits, as it 
grows only near the coast and where rain and wind and fog 
nourish it, and it chiefly reproduces itself from the root. ‘The 
Sierra Sequoia, on the other hand, loves an ideal climate, and 
only grows at a definite elevation on the sunny mountain side, 
where summer is not hot and winter snows are deep and soft. 
It grows only from the seed and does not resow itself rapidly, 
the seed-scales not getting far from the parent tree, and finding 
difficulty in getting down to the soil through the debris-cover of 
the forest. The “group-habit” of the tree chiefly explains why 
it forms groves, though the glacier rivers of old had something 
to do in isolating the Sequoias. The Bureau of Forestry might 
greatly extend the limits of the Big Trees by:clearing away the 
dry accumulations above the soil—in little spots with the foot— 
and dropping a few seeds. Visitors to the groves could easily 
help the giants rear their children by breaking up a ripe cone 
and planting the seed. They do not suffer from drought; the 
climate of California is not becoming drier. Professor A. G. 
McAdie of the Weather Bureau thinks it has not changed in 
3,000 years, the Big Trees themselves being witnesses, and seed 
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dropped on naked soil in the shadows is pretty sure to grow. 
It would be easy to multiply the seedlings in Mariposa Grove by 
one or two hundred. 

It is impossible to see these great trees without emotion. 
The eye at first does not adjust itself to their vast proportions. 
But wait a little. Lie down among them; study the great fluted 
columns; note the size of the limb yonder where the symmetry 
of the trunk is first broken a hundred feet from the ground. 
That limb is six feet in diameter, larger than any tree to be 
found to-day in the Eastern States. Thus the trees will grow 
upon you every hour until you feel like taking off your hat in 
the presence of this unexampled life. 

The standing tree called Wawona is tunneled, a driveway 
being cut through it ten feet high and six to ten feet wide. 
Through this arch the loaded stage coach drives. The tree is 
27 feet in diameter and about 200 feet high. The Grizzly Giant 
is 93 feet 7 inches in circumference and it is believed by John 
Muir to have reached maturity, even old age. Mr. Muir well 
calls this tree the king of all the conifers of the world, and 
thinks that these giants probably live five thousand years. Other 
authorities place their age much higher. The “largest” tree in 
these mountains is frequently found, but none, I think, compare 
with the giant measured on Kings River by Mr. Muir, and 
which was 35 feet 8 inches inside the bark four feet from the 
ground. Several trees in the Mariposa Grove have exceeded 
33 feet in diameter at the ground. 

“The tops of many of them are broken off, showing that 
decay has already begun”— so one of the books says of them. 
No, no: broken by storms, or smitten by lightning, but not by 
decay. Fallen, they waste away rather than rot. Trees that 
were thrown down before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock 
are in the Sierras to-day with clear, bright color, and sound at 
heart. It is not certain but that one or two may have lain for a 
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thousand years, and they resound to-day to the stroke of ax or 
hammer. They seem well-nigh imperishable, and as a species 
they show no signs of disease, and do not die of old age. You 
are impressed with a sense of their abounding vitality. They 
have the vigor and exuberance of youth with the dignity and 
earnestness of age. They do not remind you of other trees. 
They have, Mr. Muir says, a “peculiar physiognomy.” Always 
beheld with wondering admiration, the Big Tree “seems 
unfamiliar, standing alone, unrelated, keeping you at a distance, 
taking no notice of you, speaking only to the winds, thinking 
only of the sky.” 

You will be profoundly interested in the veterans in the 
Mariposa Grove, and the memory of those giant trees will stay 
with you as one of the precious experiences of life. They grow 
here as in the larger groves and denser forest-life in fellowship 
with pitch and sugar pines, the Douglas spruce, the white fir 
and the bastard cedar. There are not many seedlings in the 
grove, but you will do well to look for the “airy, spiry, quick- 
growing babies” and for the lithe, graceful saplings of three or 
four feet in diameter, the lance-like head piercing the verdurous 
twilight far up near the forest-summit. The splendor of youth 
and the glory of prime are here, and the family life of this pre- 
historic race is beautifully seen in these groves. The giant trees 
keep close together, and the children are not allowed to stray. 
They have not extended their limits much since the Age of Ice, 
because they have discouraged straying from the family circle. 
Stragglers are accidents, and not according to the law of the 
tree’s habit. Left to itself, the Sequoia makes groves rather 
than forests. Under national protection it will multiply its 
seedlings; with a little help beyond protection it may close the 
gaps in the Sequoia belt and girdle the Sierra with a forest that 
the world will claim as indeed “a plantation of God.” 

The great trees were named in honor of Sequoyah, a Chero- 
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kee Indian, born about 1770 in Alabama. He invented an 
alphabet and a written language for his tribe, and slipped into 
immortality when Endlicher, a distinguished botanist, gave his 
name to the Big Trees. Sequoyah’s English name was George 
Guess. 


A MEMORIAL 


Among the places in the valley which you will wish to see, 
is the Le Conte Memorial Building, or Lodge. It is located in 
a beautiful grove, directly under Glacier Point. It is open to 
the public from May to August, and the reading room is filled 
with maps, photographs, Pacific Coast papers and magazines, 
and with literature pertaining to the Sierra. The initiative for 
such a memorial was taken by the Sierra Club of California, 
which maintains the lodge. Dr. Le Conte died in the Yosemite 
in July, 1901. He loved the region, and visited it eleven times. 
His first sight of it was in 1870, and he says of this trip: “It 
was almost anerain my life. . . . I never enjoyed anything 
else so much.” Yet later visits were red-letter days in his busy 
career, and when he was seventy years old, and ill, feeling that 
his life was spent, he was again in the valley, riding about alone, 
“taking leave,” he says, “with tears, of the splendid cliffs and 
glorious waterfalls as of my dearest friends.” As marking the 
depth of his enjoyment, he visited the wondrous valley several 
times after this, and at length closed his eyes amid _ its 
sublimities. 

When Yosemite was in the forest 
primeval and heard only the music 
of its own cataracts, it was a wild flower garden of many 
varieties, but the need of pasturage and the trampling 
of many feet have obliterated the delicate beauty which once was 
all the more striking by contrast with the towering rock walls 
which shut in the garden. But the Park is still abloom, and an 
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excursion beyond the rim of the valley, and away from the 
frequented paths will reward the flower lover with azaleas, wild 
roses, gilias, phloxes, lupines, potentillas, daisies, harebells, iris, 
the brodiza and especially the calochortus, or Mariposa tulip, 
finer than any ever seen in Europe. There are five or six 
varieties, the Calochortus albus, perhaps, the loveliest of the 
family. Muir says “it puts the wildest mountaineer on his good 
behavior. With this plant the whole world would seem rich, 
though none other existed.” 

When the glorious beauty of the valley is appreciated by 
the nation, it will become again a flower-starred garden, and 
skilful hands will restore its bloom, and clothe it with flowers 
as it was when this mountain world was young. 

The great valley is a tragedy of the days of wild unrest, 
when Nature’s forces were destructive. To-day she is covering 
the scars of the old wounding with verdure. You will be struck 
with the persistence of life. Where glaciers plowed the rocky 
field the tenderest flowers spring; where awful forces shattered 
the granite walls are now swarming files of pine and fir and 
balsam. High up in granite cliffs shrub and flower and tree are 
clinging, content with a handful of soil, as if to live were enough. 
Life marches up the gorges, climbs the precipices, camps on the 
sides of splintered peaks and braves the storms in exposed 
situations, as if just to spread soft petal, notched leaf, feathery 
plume or green branch were enough. You will miss something 
in the valley if over the beauty and music of stream and water- 
fall you do not see the marching files of plant-life conquering 
the granite, covering the nakedness, and hear tree and shrub 
and flower whisper from the heights of the rapture of living. 
It was all ugly once—a chaos of rock and denuded gorge. We 
might have wondered, we could not have admired. Now all is 
healed with bloom and beauty—all geological terribleness veiled 
under grass and fern and flower and green boscage of the 
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good horses and a skillful driver, the pure, balm-laden air, the 
wondrous scenery, make a holiday of the stage drive 
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rejoicing trees. The whole movement to-day is toward beauty, 
and if your heart is as mine, you will come away rested, renewed 
and recreated, as if you had seen the Eternal Spirit of the 
Universe at work in His own world. 


We have sketched but briefly the scenic wonders of this whole 
region. There is nothing like it in the world: no trees so truly 
ideal in symmetry and yet so immense in girth; no valley so 
beautiful and yet so awful, where such Titanic forces have 
wrought, yet have left a park-like floor, with a peaceful stream 
flowing through flowery meadows and groves of trees, while 
vertical walls, more than 3,000 feet high, fence it in, and streams 
break over them in cataracts, one at least fifteen times the height 
of Niagara, and as majestic in volume as it is matchless in grace. 
It must be seen to be appreciated. 


VALLEY ITINERARIES 


That which is but incidental to the valley is worth going 
far to see. The fringes of the valley—the banners of beauty 
hung on the walls everywhere, the efforts of Nature to cover up 
the scars and rending of earthquake and avalanche, of ice and 
fire, the persistence of life—the plants and trees that scale the 
precipices and cling to the side of cliffs—the swarming files of 
pine and fir and balsam that march up the rocky gorges and 
camp on the side of splintered peak and the edge of unwasting 
snows—why, it is worth the journey to see the eternal spirit 
of beauty transforming the face of the mountains. Whatever 
you miss in life, do not leave Yosemite out. 

The tours which may be made in the valley and its immediate 
environment are varied, and the chief aim is to crowd as much 
as possible into a few hours. 


Valley Itineraries 
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Visitors usually arrive about midday, 
Around the Valley and, as it is then too late to consider 
any of the trails, the most acceptable way of utilizing the 
_ time is to take the carriage drive around the valley meadows, 
a trip of about sixteen miles. 


The trip that yields the most in variety and 
grandeur is that to Glacier Point by way of 
Vernal and Nevada Falls and return by the 
direct trail under the brow of the Sentinel. It presents a great 
number of striking features and reveals the valley. The start is 
usually about 7 o’clock, in wagons, in time to reach Mirror Lake 
by sunrise. Then return a half mile or so to the foot of the 
Anderson trail, where saddle animals are in waiting for the 
exhilarating climb. The return trail leads down the west side 
of Glacier Point to the valley floor a mile west of Sentinel 
Hotel. i 


A very pleasant arrangement for those who have time is to 
remain over night at the Glacier Point Hotel and take the trail 
to the summit of Sentinel Dome before returning the next day. 
Another good plan is to make all other trips in the valley first 
and reserve the Glacier Point trip to the last, taking the stage 
from the summit homeward. 


Glacier Point 
via the Falls 


It leads from Glacier Point over the South 

Dome to Profile Cliff, Fissures, Dewey 
Point, Crocker Point, Stanford Point and Old Inspiration Point, 
skirting the south rim of the valley to Fort Monroe. 


Pohono Trail 


A most important trip is the trail to Eagle Peak 
Eagle Peak and is about seven and a half miles one way. It 
is a full day’s journey. The altitude exceeds that of Glacier 
Point by several hundred feet, but the views are not quite so 
commanding. The falls are in full view from the trail only 
occasionally. 


Itineraries 


VERNAL FALLS 


OPAwa-ack, the Indian name for Vernal Falls, is best translated as the 
rf “Cataract of Diamonds’ 


YOSEMITE FALLS 


So sheer, so mighty is the wall, that the falls seem ethereal, almost f 
at first sight 
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The trip to Clouds’ Rest, though a hard day’s 
work, is popular, and is included in the 
majority of tours when time will permit. It is eleven miles one 
way and includes the Anderson trail to the top of Nevada Falls. 
The lighter and easier tours are to Mirror 
Other Tours Lake, Happy Isles, Vernal and Nevada Falls, 
or the top of Lower Yosemite. 


Clouds’ Rest 


Fifty pounds free baggage is allowed on 
What’ to Soe, the stage. Take for your own comfort 
few extras and let them be for use. Wraps will be necessary 
and ladies will need a light and a heavy suit, as morning and 
evening air is apt to be cool. A duster and a soft hat are 
convenient for staging. A riding-suit for ladies, adapted to the 
trail, a pair of strong walking-shoes and a pair of leggings are 
desirable. If much climbing is to be done, shoes should be hob- 
nailed. A small field glass or a pair of opera glasses will 
occasionally be useful. Your own toilet articles reduce to a 
minimum. Laundry work can be done quickly to order while in 
the valley. ; 


The accommodations in the valley are 
Hotels and Camps - ample. The Sentinel Hotel, with its 
main building, annex and cottages, affords excellent entertain- 
ment, ranging from $3 to $4 a day. The camp auxiliary gives 
almost as good accommodations for $2 a day, or $12 a week. 
Camp Curry provides abundant comforts for $2 a day. Camp 
Yosemite is at the foot of Yosemite Falls. Camp Glacier 
adjoins Glacier Point Hotel. Camp Wawona is at the Hotel 
Wawona. Rates at all camps are $2 per day. 


The tents of the camps vary in size to accommodate one or 
more persons and are fitted with carpets, spring and wool mat- 
tresses and plenty of bedding. 


Trained saddle-horses may be hired for from $2.50 to $4, 


Itineraries 
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according to trip; guides, $3 a day. These rates are fixed by 
the Government and visitors need not fear imposition. 

A Tent Camp on the Merced route is provided at El Portal 

for about 100 people. The charges here will be $1 per meal, 
and $1 for lodging. 
As a point from which to study the Big 
Trees, or a resting-place from which. to 
visit them, this delightful hotel is very convenient. By trail the 
distance is easily covered on foot and a quiet day among 
the great trees is full of enjoyment. 

On the stage route to and from Yosemite visitors can plan to 
stay as long as they wish, and then be taken on their way. The 
elevation is about 4,500 feet, and from June to October the air is 
like the rarest Indian summer, while ferns, azaleas, Washington 
and Mariposa lilies, and a whole kingdom of wild flowers diffuse 
aromas and spread opulent colors of many kinds. 


ROUTES TO YOSEMITE 


By rail of the Southern Pacific to Raymond, thence 
by stage of the Yosemite State & Turnpike Company, thirty- 
nine miles to Wawona, thence twenty-six miles to the valley. 
This is probably the most extensive stage system in the West 
and is celebrated for its superior facilities and splendid manage- 
ment. | 

Thirty miles of this road have all been oiled, the remainder 
of the distance well sprinkled with water during the dry and 
dusty periods. 

Visitors arrive at Raymond in a sleeping-car early in the 
morning and leave about 7 o’clock on the stage, taking lunch 
at Ahwahnee, a fine half-way house situated in one of the 
prettiest of mountain meadows. Wawona, one of the largest 
and best known mountain resorts in the West, also under the 
stage company’s management, is reached about 6 Pp. m., and a 


Wawona Hotel 


Routes to Yosemite 


WAWONA 


Tirgugh the living tree runs a driveway ten feet high, beneath which 
a novel arch the stage coach passes 
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halt is called for the night. The journey is continued the 
following morning and Yosemite reached at noon. A special 
stage leaves Raymond at 6 a.m. and arrives at Yosemite at 
6 pw. mM. This is for the convenience of those whose time is 
limited. 


It should be noted that this is the route which includes 
the Mariposa, the finest grove of Big Trees, and Wawona, one 
of the Best hotels in the mountains. The oiled road, the 
comfortable coaches and the superb scenery make this route 
inviting. It, too, offers a view of the valley from Inspiration 
and Artist’s points, and which brings the visitor out at will via 
Glacier point. 


By the Yosemite Valley Railroad the approach is along the 
lower reaches of the Merced River. Leaving Merced, the run 
is across the plains dotted with farms for 15 miles, and there- 
after follows the river bank, the narrow way turning and 
climbing, everywhere interesting and often charming. Merced 
Falls are quickly passed, the whole river dropping with roar 
and foam among the rocks. The gate of the valley is not far 
from Cascade Falls, which is near the boundary line of 
Yosemite Park. This fall is rather what its name implies, a 
succession of leaps—a cascade, but the whole descent is about 
500 feet and is very picturesque. It is on a small tributary of 
the Merced which drops into it from the north. 


On the River of Mercy itself now occurs a series of rapids 
and cascades which make music beside the road until we are 
fairly in the valley. The stage is taken at El Portal and the 
road for miles is blasted out of the solid rock. 

The approach being from below the valley floor and not 
from the heights, Inspiration Point is left to the right and the 
first of the great sights of the famous region is Bridal Veil 
Falls. 
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IN THE MARIPOSA GROVE 


‘These fluted columns, comrades since the days of ice—one cannot see 
5 | them without emotion, without awe 


THE GRIZZLY GIANT 


Nearly a hundred feet in circumference and five thousand years of age 
at least, but still in its prime 


EL CAPITAN 


| /The mysterious. cliff, first seen afar off by the white discoverer of 
> Yosemite, looming to the summit of the mountains 
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*2:30 p.m.|a7:45a.m.| O /Ly........ MERCED ....... Ar.|11:35 a.m.| 7:30 p.m. 

6:38 p.m.| 1:05 p.m.| 78 |Ar....... EL PORTAL ..... Lv.|*7:30 a.m.|a2:45 p.m. 
(Stage) 

*7:00 a.m.|*7:00p.m.| O |Ly...... FISPORTALS...8 Ar.| 7:30 a.m.| 7:00 p.m. 

10:00 a.m./10:00 p.m.| 123/Ar....... YOSEMITE....... Ly.|*4:30 a.m |*4:00 p.m. 


*Daily. a Daily, except Monday. 


Stage time between El Portal and Sentinel Hotel, about 
three hours. 

The literature of the Yosemite, from the scientific reports 
of Professors Whitney, King, Le Conte and other distinguished 
geologists, to the accounts of sight-seers and newspaper writers, 
is quite abundant, but the seeker for more detailed information 
is referred to Clarence King’s “Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada,” lately republished by Charles Scribner’s Sons; John 
Muir’s “Our National Parks,” published by the Century Co., and 
his “Mountains of California,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The valuable Bulletins of the Sierra Club, and the fine and 
accurate maps of the United States Geological Survey, may also 
be consulted with advantage. 


During Yosemite season, which now promises to be the year 
around, low excursion rates are in effect to the valley via the 
Southern Pacific Lines from various points in California, and 
our agents will be pleased to answer any inquiries you may 
make. 


Routes to Yosemite 


TABLE OF ALTITUDES 


WATERFALLS. 

INDIAN NAME AND MBANING. AMERICAN NAME. 
Po-ho-no, ‘‘ Spirit of the Evil Wind’’.. Bridal Veil............ 940 feet 
Perpendicular descent of same............................ 600 feet 
Loya, ** The: Sentinels 2. «ee eee. The Sentinel......... 3,270 feet 
Illiiouette, ‘‘Rushing Water’’........... South Fork........... 500 feet 
Pi-wa-ack, ‘‘ Cataract of Diamonds’’....Vernal................. 350 feet 
Yo-wi-ye, ‘‘Meandering’’................. Nevada: 235 605 feet 
To-coy-ae, ‘‘Shade to Indian Basket’’..Royal Arch........... 2,000 feet 

Yosemite, ‘‘ Large Grizzly Bear’’........ Yosemite: 

Upper Fall.......... 1,600 feet 
Middle Fall ........ 600 feet 
Lower Fall.. ...... 400 feet 
Total seo 2,600 feet 
Lung-00-too-koo-ya, ‘‘ Pigeon Fall’’..... Ribbon i..3... eee 3,300 feet 


Wah-=wah-le-naic ts oe ee ee Three Graces......... 3,400 feet 
Cathedral Rock...... 2,660 feet 


Po-see-nah Chuk-ka, ‘‘Large Acorn 


’ Was feet 
Caole stabs ers el ty ea ag ee Cathedral Spires ... | nee fear 
(Height of Spires above rock is 700 feet.) 

Loya,:** The:Sentineli?’ 27 4s. Sentinel Rock........ 3,100 feet 
Sentinel Dome....... 4,125 feet 
Glacier Point ........ 3,250 feet 
Mt. Starr King...... 5,100 feet 
Mah-ta, ‘‘Martyr Mountain’’............ Cap of Liberty....... 2,000 feet 
Tis-sa-ack, ‘‘ Goddess of the Valley’’....Half Dome............ 5,000 feet 
To-coy-ae, ‘‘ Shade to Indian Basket’’..North Dome.......... 3,725 feet 
Pom-pom-pa-sus, ‘‘ Falling Rocks’’..... Three Brothers ...... 3,830 feet 
Eagle Peak........... 3,900 feet 

Tu-tock-a-nu-la, ‘‘Great Chief of the 
Valley? cir aint von ene, El Capitan............ 3,300 feet 
Inspiration Point ...1,200 feet 
Hunto, ‘‘The Watching Eye’’............ Round Tower........ 2,400 feet 
Clouds’ Rest ......... 6,000 feet 


Yosemite Point...... 3,220 feet 


Altitudes and Nomenclature 


Southern Pacific 


REPRESENTATIVES PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Cuas. 8. Fer, Passenger Traffic Manager....................... San Francisco, Cal. 
Jas. Horsspurau, Jr., General Passenger Agent................. San Francisco, Cal. 
R. A. Donatpson, Assistant General Passenger eA Sen bt ee es San Francisco, Cal. 
H. R. Jupaun, Assistant General Passenger Agent................ San Francisco, Cal. 
Pau. Soup, Assistant General Passenger PR CYR Gis der. see tan ee San Francisco, Cal. 
T. A. GranamM, Assistant General Passenger Agent................ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wm. McMorray, General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lanes.) a. 2, Portland, Ore. 
J. M. Scorr, Assistant Gen. Passenger Act., Wnesonslines: + ace oe: Portland, Ore. 
D. E. Burury, Gen. Pass. Agt., Lines East of Sty ae: ae eet Roe Salt Lake City, Utah 
D. 8. Spencer, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., Lines East of SPAarksVaces. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tos. J. ANDERSON, General Pass. Agent, G. H. & S. A. TR Vegas ere alae Houston, Tex. 
Jos. HELEN, General Passenger Agt., T. & N.O.R.R............... Houston, Tex. 
F. E. Barrurs, General Passenger Agt..M.L.&T.R.R............ New Orleans, La. 


M. O. BickneLu, Gen. Pass. Ast., A. E.R. R., A. & C.R. FESO VY Sah wee sR ke 


G. V.G.&N.Ry.,M.&P. &S. R. V. R. R.,. Sonora 1 Etisal, een dha Tucson, Ariz. 
G. P. Jackson, Asst. General Passenger Agent, Sonora BUY ae oe Oe Guaymas, Mex. 


GENERAL DISTRICT, COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ATLANTA, Ga.—J. F. Van Rensselaer, General Agent.......... 124 Peachtree Street 
ateteont MDD. B. Barber, Agent.......:..................., Piper Building 
Boise, Inano—D. P. Stubbs, District Passenger FMR Nie Oa ead bygal eM Rte pee aon I 
Boston, Mass.—E. E. Currier, New England APVENTSa eee 170 Washington Street 
Breen, Mont). Wilson, D. P. &-F.-Agt., O. S. L. R. R.....105 N. Main Street 
Cuicaco, Inu.—W. G. Neimyer, General Agent............ 120 Jackson Boulevard 
CrncInNaATI, On10—W. H. Connor, General Yat ci oh eye ated ee 53 East Fourth Street 
Denver, CoLo.—W. K. McAllister, General AS bine t.: 313 Railway Exchange Building 
Des Moines, Ja.—J. W. Turtle, Traveling Passenger Agt....313 West Fifth Street 
Detroit, Micu.—F. B. Choate, General IAN tee. Sots ROE ein 11 Fort Street 


Los AncreLEs, Cat.—N. R. Martin, District Pass. Agent..600 South Spring Street 


Mexico Ciry, Mex.—W. C. McCormick, General Agent vie *...Prol. de Mayo 22 
MinneAPo.tis, Minn.—H. F. Carter, District Passenger Agent...... 21 South Third St. 
Monterey, Mex.—H.N. Gibson, General Agent................. Old P. O. Building 
New York, N. Y.—L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Passenger Agt.....349 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CaLt.—G. T. Forsyth, Dist. Pass. and Frt. Agt..Cor. 13th & Franklin Sts. 


EMIMAWMOEPHTA, PAR. J. Smith, Agent.....:................ 632 Chestnut Street 
PirrspurGH, Pa.—G. G. Herring, General Ted cya eens sts ie gor ae 708-709 Park Building 
Reno, Nev.—E. W. Clapp, District Pass. and Freight Agent........ Depot Building 
Riversipr, Cau.—D. W. Pontius, Commercial A Pent sos ae aaa hie cc hotel ee 

ACRAMENTO, Cau.—John C, Stone, District Passenger and Freight AGENT... terak haene 
Sait Lake Ciry, Uran—D. R. Gray, Dist. Pass. and Freight Agt...... 201 Main Street 
DANTA ANA, CAL.—C. M. Knox, Commercial Agent................:....8.......44 
Santa BarBara, Cau.—L. Richardson, Commercial PAS OMB ete aetitetas 4 907 State Street 
San Dreco, Cat.—J. R. Downs, Commercial Agent................ 901 Fifth Street 
San Francisco, Cau.—A. 8. Mann, District Passenger Agent........ Flood Building 
San Josp, Cau.—E. Shillingsburg, Dis. Pass. & Fr. Agt.....40 E. Santa Clara Street 
SEATTLE, WasH.—FE. FE. Ellis, General Agent.................... 608 First Avenue 
SPOKANE, WasH.—W. R. Skey, Trav. Pass. Agt. O. R. & N. Go... 430 Riverside Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo.—L. E. Townsley, General Agent.................... 903 Olive Street 
Syracuse, N. Y.—F. T. Brooks, New York State Agt.....212 W. Washington Street 
Tacoma, WasH.—Robert Lee, Agent.................. Eleventh and Pacific Avenue 


Rudolph Falck, General European Passenger Agent, Amerikahaus, 25, 27, Ferdinand 
Strasse, Hamburg, Germany; 49 Leadenhall St., London, E. C., England; 
15 Pall Mall, London, England; 25 Water St., Liverpool, England; 118 Wynhaven 
S. S., Rotterdam, Netherlands; 11 Rue Chapelle de Grace, Antwerp, Belgium; 
39 Rue St. Augustin, Paris, France. 

Hone Kone, Curna—T. D. McKay, General Passenger Agent, S. F. O. R. 

Yoxouama, JAPAN—T. D. McKay, General Passenger Agent, S. F. O. R. 
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Yellowstone National Park 


NATURE’S WONDERLAND 
ON YOUR EAST OR WEST-BOUND TRIP 


TELL THE CONDUCTOR YOU WANT 

A STOPOVER AND ARRANGE WITH 

THE AGENT AT OGDEN FOR TRIP 

TO OTR ARK AVIA? Ooo Se Late 
AND YELLOWSTONE 


LOW RATES 


FOR SIDE TRIP INCLUDING RAIL AND 
STAGE FARE AND HOTEL EXPENSES 
WHILE IN THE PARK, IN EFFECT 
DURING OPEN SEASON TO HOLDERS 
OF TRANSCONTINENTAL TICKETS 


DOUTHERN PAGIEEG 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country 
named, have been prepared with great care from notes and data 
gathered by local agents with a special eye to fullness and accuracy. 
They are up-to-date handbooks, profusely illustrated from the best 
photographs, and form a series invaluable to the tourist, settler and the 
investor. They will be sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of 
five cents each. Twelve cents for three or fifteen cents for the first 
four named. 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE CoAsT COUNTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA, SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI. 

CALIFORNIA FISHING, 5 cents. 

GOVERNMENT LANDs IN NEVADA, 5 cents. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA—THE KLAMATH COUNTRY, 5 cents. 
THE NEw ARIZONA, 5 cents. 

THE NEw NEVADA, 5 cents. 

WAYSIDE NOTES ALONG THE SUNSET ROuTE (In Preparation.) 
THE IMPERIAL VALLEY (In Preparation.) 

NORTH OF THE BAY COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA. 

SIERRA CREST AND CANYON (In Preparation.) 


The following publications, most of which are illustrated, will be 
sent free of charge, but one cent for each should be enclosed for postage. 


Bic TREE FOLDER. LAKE TAHOE Resorts, folder. 
CALIFORNIA CLIMATIC Map, folder. YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

CooL SEA BREEZES. BiG TREE PRIMER. 

CAMPER’S PARADISE. ORANGE PRIMER. 
CALIFORNIA FOR THE HOMEMAKER. PRUNE PRIMER. 


EAT CALIFORNIA FRUIT. SETTLERS’ PRIMER. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE—A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine 
dealing with land and seas beyond the Rockies. 192 to 224 pages every 
month of the best Western stories and descriptive articles. The Magazine 
is noted for its beautiful illustrations. Annual subscription $1.50, includ- 
ing two beautiful pictures, in colors, of Pacific Coast points of interest, 
ready for framing. 15 cents per copy at all news stands. Send for 
sample copy. 


Requests should be addressed to CHAS. S. FEE, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, SOUTHERN PACIFIC, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Eat 
California Fruit 


California fruits? 

The whole State rises to answer: 

Oranges, lemons, prunes, raisins, peaches, apricots, cherries, 
apples, pears, plums, figs, nectarines, olives, grape-fruit, dates, 
limes, citrons, guavas, custard apples, passion fruit, jujubes, 
loquats, persimmons, pine-apple, tree strawberries, tree melons, 
alligator pears, tree tomatoes, kai apples, strawberries, black- 
berries, loganberries, currants, dewberries, raspberries, mul- 
berries—these are some of them. 

Some you never ate? 

Presume not; and of those you ate, you in the last four 
years probably ate not enough by a ton. If you had eaten a 
pound and a half more of California fruit each day than you 
did, you could have enjoyed at least three of the California 
fruits named every day in the year. ; 

You would have saved money; California fruit is the cheap- 
est food you can buy. 

You doubt this? Investigate. Ask your grocer for Cali- 
fornia cured fruits. Ask prices of oranges, prunes, raisins. 
Compare with other foods. If you think you have me cornered, 
send proof to Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific, San Francisco, who will act as referee. If 
decision is against me, you will receive a sample box of fruit 
free, and your market will be better stocked hereafter. 

You would have enjoyed eating more. You can prove this 
statement by a course in California fruit—pound and a half 
a day. Observe the directions given herein for preparation of 
the fruit. Your home cook-book probably has less knowledge 
upon the subject than you. The writer scanned three standard 
cook-books—not one had one intelligent recipe for simple prep- 
aration of California fruit, such as apricots, peaches and prunes. 
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You would have had better health. 

Maybe your health was good anyway; it’s robust health that 
won't invite a little improvement. 

Ask your Doctor if a pound and a half a day of California 
fruit will improve your health. If he says yes, he is wise; if 
he says no, investigate further. You may need a new doctor. ° 

Take this home with you; even if you never buy California 
fruit, a neighbor might send over some when he returns the 
lawn mower, or the rich aunt in California make you a 
Christmas present. Then in the following pages you will find 
(1), Why California fruits are the best; (2), The California 
fruits as nutritious health foods, and (3), The different Cali- 
fornia fruits with simple recipes for table preparation. 

The best climate is essential to the production of the best 
fruit. Do not permit wiseacres who would plant persimmons 
in a snowdrift to teach you otherwise. The man who “must 
have frost in his fruit” may as well eat frozen fruit as to ex- 
pect a frost stunted tree to bring forth perfect fruit. 

The scientist Boussingault says that climate in the produc- 
tion of fruit is essentially important in no less than six phases; 
a different degree of temperature is required for (1) germina- 
tion, (2) chemical changes, (3) flowering, (4) development of 
seeds, (5) elaboration of saccharine juices, (6) development of 
aroma or bouquet, each step requiring more heat than its pre- 
decessor. 

The long California summer gives to each change its due 
consideration, and ripens the whole into a harvest fit for con- 
sumption on high Olympus—or even in New York. In the 
month following the formation of seeds in fruit, the mean 
temperature should not be below 66.2 degrees Fahrenheit 
(Boussingault). This is not a matter of guess work, but of 
experiment and observation. The germination time, the 
chemical change period, the blossoming season, the seed 
growth, the sugar making, the creation of aroma; each must 
be protected by a California climate of sufficient length and 
above a certain minimum of temperature to create perfection. 
Nowhere in the world does the climate so nearly meet these 
ideal requirements as in California. 

But that is not alone the reason why California fruits are 
best. Count de Gasparin points out that not alone sufficient 
heat but abundance of continuous sunshine is a requisite of 
perfection. Without light there is no fructification. You 
might plant a tree in your cellar and try raising fruit by steam 
heat if you doubt this. 
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Therefore, the deliciousness of California fruit is largely 
because of the State’s abundance of clear sunshine. The 
average number of cloudy days, according to the United States 
Weather Bureau, in the principal cities of the East from April 
to September, is four times the number in the fruit centers 
of California. 

When you eat California fruit you eat sunshine fruit. 
“Please, Waiter, a pound of sunshine for dessert.” | 

Nor is this all. There is a third reason, and this is the one 
that makes summer life in California as agreeable to humanity 
as it is to fruit—the absence of humidity. 

In the East, the winter is the period of low humidity, if 
there be such a period, and the summer that of high humidity. 
In California, vice versa. Your clothes stick to you in the 
Eastern summer, and you don’t feel like sticking to anything. 
Humid summer weather is not good for fruit. In California 
we have no such summer weather. 

Professor Tyndall said that during periods of high 
humidity, clouds of vapor act as a screen to the earth—and 
thereby lessen the chemical effects of the sun in fruit-ripen- 
ing. On your eastern humid days, no matter how bright the 
sun to your eye, the water vapor in the air absorbs the sun’s 
rays and retards the ripening of fruit. We have no such days 
in California. Our fruit ripens thoroughly. 

The clear, brilliant sunshine of California; not a scorching 
heat, for neither man, nor beast, nor plant wilts under it, the 
long weeks of cloudless weather each day molding the fruit 
toward perfection in some detail; with such climatic environ- 
ment do you wonder that California fruit is something apart 
by itself, not to be compared with fruit of the same names, 
raised elsewhere? If you bought an apple you would inquire 
if it were a Jonathan or a wild crab—if a nut, whether a pig 
nut or hickory nut—in buying fruit ask if it be California fruit 
or otherwise. 

All this may seem farfetched to you. To us in California it is 
an old story, for our maintenance depends upon an intelligent 
understanding and application of climatic conditions. Our 
different varieties of fruits demand different variations of our 
sunshiny climate and our fertile soil. 

Of the wonderful variety of California soils that grow these 
fruits, little may be said here. To the orchardist a thorough 
knowledge of them is most valuable, for upon that knowledge 
depends the distribution and planting of trees. 

To the consumer the fruits speak for themselves. They 
seem to have the richness and vitality of the soil, the aroma 
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and bouquet of magic sunshine and the juiciness and sugar of 
the fair land of romance whence one would not expect in- 
sipidity nor acridity. 

Dr. Kellogg, the scientist who has been watching the diges- 
tion of the people, says in Good Health that he has experi- 
mented with 16,000 cases of stomach germs causing indiges- 
tion. He discovered first that none of these germs could be 
made to grow in fruit juice, and second, that fruit juice would 
not support germ life in any case. In extracts of grains they 
grew, though not vigorously; in beef tea the most deadly 
flourished. 

In France extensive experiments have shown appendicitis 
to exist among the meat eaters; the classes using fruits largely 
are exempt. Our present day life with its excess of meat 
eating among certain classes promotes appendicitis, indigestion 
and various germ diseases of the digestive apparatus. To 
counteract this germ culture, one should eat plentifully of 
California fruits—say a pound and a half a day. 

But California fruits are not only disease preventives and 
appetizing side dishes. They are important foods which are 
needed to make one physically and nervously strong. Any 
scientific work dealing with food will tell you that fruit and 
nuts contain large quantities of sugar and fats, that acid fruits 
are needed every day in the year, and that the nearest to a 
substitute for regular physical exercise is a plentiful fruit 
diet. There is no better way in which to imbibe a goodly 
amount of absolutely pure water than to eat plenty of Call- 
fornia fruit. Any physician can tell you of the merits of the 
fruit in giving strength and tone to the digestive organs. 
The food valués of the different fruits will be dealt with in 
connection with the recipes given in the following chapter. 

If you follow these recipes in the very simple suggestions 
offered for the preparation of the fruit, and use the fruits 
liberally, you will become a more enthusiastic spokesman in 
behalf of California fruits as health food products than the 
writer is herein. 

The prune is the best known and most widely marketed of 
California deciduous fruits. The California prune is of a class 
of its own and has absorbed the larger part of the European 
market in competition with the longer known prune of 
Southern Europe. This California prune is nothing more nor 
less than a very nutritious, sugary and delicious plum. - In its 
preparation for the table the aim should be to restore it as 
nearly as possible to its ripe condition on the tree. 
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The California prune is a wonderful food fruit. As you 
buy it in the market, you pay for one-third the water that you 
do in purchasing beefsteak, eggs or potatoes. In amount of 
carbohydrates, starch and sugar the prune surpasses all the 
other foods. 

The prune more nearly approaches the ideal human food 
than any other article of diet. But, after all, we do not view 
food from a health point of view altogether. It must be ap- 
petizing and make the mouth water if it is to be popular. 
And there is no more delicious, appetizing dish than six or 
eight California prunes properly prepared. 

There is everything in the selection and preparation of 
prunes. Skilful preparation will place at your plate almost 
the same luscious, purple fruit that hangs from the tree in 
August. 

Prunes are classified as to size by the number to the pound. 
You will observe stamped on the boxes, 30-40, 40-50, 50-60, 
60-70, 70-80, 80-90, 90-100, these numbers indicating that be- 
tween thirty and forty make a pound, and so on. As rule 
the grocer should ask you a half cent a pound more for fifty- 
sixtys than for sixty-seventys, though the relative values vary, 
depending on supplies. The larger prune is more favorable, be- 
cause the proportion of pit and skin is less. Prunes that run 
over one hundred and ten to the pound are too small to be 
very edible. The middle sizes are best liked. 

Now, go to the grocer and ask him for five pounds of Cali- 
fornia prunes out of one of his twenty-five or fifty-pound 
boxes, and for your own satisfaction observe the size stenciled 
on the box—‘50-60” or the like. 

Wash the prunes carefully. They are packed in California 
with cleanliness and care, but no harm is done in rinsing them 
well. They may have sugared; that is, the fruit sugar may 
have exuded through the skin and given them a white ap- 
pearance. No harm is done. 

Then, soak the prunes. You have bought prunes without 
water, but to get them back to their fresh state their present 
dry weight must be nearly doubled by absorption of water. 
They lost that in curing. Ten or twelve hours of soaking in 
cold water will be enough, or less in tepid water. Under no 
circumstances soak them till the skin begins to break. When 
soaking begins add sugar as desired. The California prunes 
are sweet; but sugar put to soak with them is changed during 
the association to fruit sugar. The prunes, while not mate- 
rially sweeter to the taste, are richer in flavor. Do not add 
sugar to prunes after cooking; you injure the flavor. 
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Now, your prunes are palatable just as they are after soak- 
ing. A great many are eaten so, and those who acquire this 
“prune habit” usually abide with it. But we will presume 
you want your prunes cooked a little. 

Keep them in the water in which they were soaked and set 
them to simmer in a broad pan so that the prunes shall not be 
more than three inches deep. The water should hardly cover 
them, but should show among the surface prunes. Then let 
"em simmer. 

Do not boil prunes; that is what spoils prunes. 

Simmer, simmer, simmer, simmer, simmer. 

Keep the lid on; shake gently now and then; don’t interfere 
with a spoon. If the water is above 180 degrees Fahrenheit, 
it 1s tao hot. 

When the skins of the prunes are tender (take one up ina 
spoon and see if the skin breaks easily between thumb and 
finger), the prunes are done. Pour off the liquor and boil it 
down to a syrup by itself if desired. Use as much as you wish 
of it with the prunes. Serve the prunes about eight large ones 
or twelve small ones to a dish with a tablespoonful or more 
of cream, and you have one of the most delicious dishes in 
existence. 

Greatest of breakfast foods is the prune. With or without 
cereals it is an appetizing, satisfying food. 

The writer lives in the Santa Clara Valley where fresh fruit 
is obtainable in abundance cheaply at all times of the year, 
yet rarely he goes without prunes for breakfast; for in prunes 
properly prepared, he finds fresh fruit, good food and good 
health. 

A little claret or sauterne poured over prunes just as cooking 
is finished adds a flavor liked by many. 

One word about how to treat prunes: Don’t suppose because 
the prune keeps better than any other cooked food that it will 
remain palatable if abused. Cook not too many at a time; 
if you have them on the table constantly as you should, you 
should not in slovenly style cook a month’s supply at a time. 
You would not think of baking bread or cooking meat so. 

Dr. Hanson, of Cooper Medical College, San Francisco, who 
has made a study of prunes, says: 

“Nutritious value, pound of prunes equals a gallon of milk: 
greater than pound of bread and as cheap. Bread and prunes 
are as economical a diet.as bread alone and far more health- 
ful. Fresh meat, fish, milk or eggs, are not even approxi- 
mately as valuable food as prunes and are much more ex- 
pensive proportionately.” 
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In a-lunch for school or the factory you may substitute 
stewed or steamed prunes for part of the bread, and, pound 
for pound, you will be at no greater expense. 

There is no fruit more healthful. A dish of prunes a half 
hour before retiring and a dish at breakfast, and stomach ills 
will disappear. As a tonic and regulator of the digestive and 
assimilative apparatus of the human body, the modest Cali- 
fornia prune without an M. D. to its name, has unequaled 
value. When you are inclined to take somebody’s bitters or 
sarsaparilla, eat prunes; when some patent medicine war- 
ranted to clear your mind or your stomach or your blood, 
appeals to you—why, eat more prunes. Cheaper, more effi- 
cacious, much more pleasant to take, the California prune 
is not only Greatest of Breakfast Foods but as a health con- 
server is better than all the patent medicines you can pour 
from a bottle—even though a weighty name be blown 
thereon. 

Some recipes are given herein. The good housewife will 
adapt the prune when she finds its value to puddings, pies 
and cakes to suit her fancy. Upon a foundation of steamed 
or stewed prunes are the more fancy edibles erected. 

Of the California prunes, ninety per cent are the so- 
called French variety, coming hence from France. Dark 
skinned, clear meated, sweet prunes, they have no super- 
iors. The Imperial and Sugar prunes, averaging larger 
in size, are somewhat sweeter. The Robe de Sargent type, 
the German, Fallenbey, etc., while rich in sugar have a 
slight acidity, liked by many. The Silver prune is the only 
light prune, a very large amber-colored fruit like the egg 
plum. The latter is sour and without the nutrition of the 
Silver prune; do not accept as a substitute. 

Stewed Prunes—Wash the prunes well, put in a kettle, 
just cover with cold water and let stand all night. In 
morning put on the stove in the same water. Simmer un- 
til tender. Don’t stir or mash them. Set back on the stove 
where they will simmer until the juice is a thick syrup 
and very little of it. Eat when cold, with cream. 

Stewed With Jackets Off—Wash thoroughly. Put in a 
fruit kettle; cover with cold water. Do not have the fire 
too brisk, as at no time must the prunes boil. Let them 
come slowly to the scalding point and scald for ten or 
fifteen minutes. Remove from the stove, pour off the hot 
water and cover with cold water so that the prunes may 
be easily handled. Slip the skins off and replace prunes 
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in the kettle. Cover with water and simmer slowly thirty 
or forty minutes. Use no sugar. 

Stewed Prunes With Orange—Soak three quarts of 
prunes over night in enough water to cover them. Add 
one cup of sugar and a sliced orange or lemon. Cover 
with water and stew two hours. Prunes cooked in this 
way have a rich color and flavor. 

Steamed Prunes—Wash the prunes two or three times in 
warm water. Put them into a stew-pan with half a cup of 
water. Cover closely and let them steam until the water 
is absorbed. Do not stir or break the fruit. When cool 
place in a glass dish and grate a lemon peel over them, 
sprinkle with sugar and cover with whipped cream. 

Steamed Prunes—Wash thoroughly; steam until the 
fruit is swollen to its original size and is tender. Sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and squeeze lemon juice over them. 

Boiled Prunes—Wash carefully. Put to boil with plenty 
of water, adding sliced lemon to suit. Cook until tender, 
adding a little sugar at finish. Serve in their own syrup 
cold. This “fast” cooking recipe does not conform to the 
conventions in cooking prunes, but finds favor with many. 

Prunes With Whipped Cream—Cook in usual manner. 
Cut in two, remove pit, serve cold with whipped cream as 
dessert. A delicious dish. 

Prune Pudding—Take three tablespoonfuls of sugar, two 
of butter, one egg, one large cup of buttermilk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in milk, one and a half cups of 
prunes, seeded, and chopped fine, one and one-half cups of 
flour, a little salt and nutmeg. Steam three hours. This is 
to be served with a sauce made of one cup of butter, one 
spoonful of flour, a cup of sugar and two cups of hot 
water. Boil thoroughly and flavor. 

Prune Pudding—Remove the pits from a large cupful of 
stewed prunes and chop fine. Add the whites of three eggs 
and half a cup of sugar beaten to a stiff froth. Mix well, 
turn into a buttered dish and bake thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Serve with whipped cream. 

Prune Pie—Line a pie-pan with pastry and fill with 
pitted stewed prunes. When baked cover with a meringue 
of the whites of three eggs sweetened with three heaping 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Return pie to the oven 
and let it brown. The meringue may be replaced by 
whipped cream. 

Eden Vale Prune Whip—Take one pint of large stewed 
prunes, one-third pint thick cream, the whites of six eggs, 
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and raspberry or loganberry jelly. After thoroughly 
draining the prunes, pit them and put them through the 
eeen avoid rubbing the skin through, as much as_pos- 
sible. 

Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth; then by de- 

grees beat this into the sifted prunes. If not sweet enough 
to suit the taste add a tablespoonful of sugar. The deli- 
cacy of this dish depends largely upon the thoroughness 
with which these ingredients are beaten together. When 
they are well beaten together, pour them into a glass dish. 
Whip the cream and spread evenly over the top of the 
pudding, then fleck the whipped cream with bits of the 
jelly. Serve with cream, or, if preferred, with a custard 
made from the yolks of the six eggs. 
- Prune Jelly—A quart of prunes stewed in a quart of 
water until they fall to pieces. Press through colander. 
Soak a box of gelatin in a cup of cold water and pour on 
gradually a cup of boiling water and stir until thoroughly 
dissolved. Add one pint of the prune pulp, the juice of a 
lemon and a little sugar. Strain and serve with whipped 
cream. 

Prune Charlotte—Stew one and a half pounds of prunes, 
pit them and sweeten with one cup of sugar. Line a well- 
buttered pudding dish with slices of bread and butter 
Pour in the prunes and flavor with vanilla. Cover with 
bread and butter and bake. When done, turn it out, sift 
sugar over it and serve with cream. 

Stuffed Prunes—Steam the prunes until soft, pit them 
and fill each one with plain fondant or with fondant and 
chopped nuts mixed. 

The interior valleys of California produce the finest 
raisins in the world—and the most. The raisin is the 
cured form of very sugary and delicious grapes—the Mus- 
cat, Thompson’s Seedless, the Seedless Muscatel, etc. 
At the present retail prices, this fine fruit should be a house- 
hold article. It may be bought in one pound cartons or in 
cases of thirty-six cartons or in cases of layers. A case 
should be the accompaniment of every sideboard. Pos- 
sessed of the dietetic value of other California cured fruit, 
raisins are also highly nutritious. 

If when a child wants candy or pastry it were given 
raisins instead, there would be a happier and healthier ris- 
ing generation. Many raisins are grown seedless and a 
large part of the rest of the product is seeded. The raisin 
is a natural confection, and the finest of all. More and 
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more as the healthfulness of the seeded California raisin 
becomes known, it must become a _ household necessity 
not to be put on the table after a meal when one has 
finished, but as a “ready reference” dish like a barrel of 
cellar apples. What a tribute it is to California raisins that 
they are brought on the table with nuts after one has 
sae all else that he can, to give further enjoyment to the 
meal! 

Raisins, like prunes, are delicious, when returned to 
their original form as near as may be possible. Soak 
them, simmer them, as you would a prune. The result 
will be most pleasing. Use them alone or mix with other 
California fruits. Raisin juice extracted in cooking is 
simply unfermented grape juice and very pleasing to 
weak stomachs. 

In bringing out the good qualities of puddings, cakes 
and mince pies, the California raisin has no rival. Thanks- 
giving without raisins would be like Thanksgiving without 
turkey. But there are fine uses to which raisins are 
adapted that are just becoming known. The recipes fol- 
lowing convey some,of the new ideas. Try them; you 
will like them: 

Raisin Bread—Ordinary home-made bread dough; mix 
half a pound. seeded raisins for each two loaves of 
bread and bake in the usual way. The children will cry 
for it; give it to them for it will do no harm, but help 
es the row of medicine bottles on the upper pantry 
shelf. 

Raisin Sandwiches—Chop fine one-half pound seeded 
raisins and. one-fourth pound walnuts, together. Mix 
with a littlé mayonnaise dressing and spread between 
well-buttered pieces of steamed bread. The most delicious 
sandwich ever offered a child. 

Baked Raisin Pudding—Put eight ounces of dripping 
into a basin; warm it, and work in one pound of flour 
mixed with one teaspoonful of baking powder. Add one 
teaspoonful of ground mixed spice, one ounce of candied 
lemon peel cut up small, four ounces of moist sugar, and 
six ounces of seeded raisins. Mix them well and make 
the whole into a paste by adding two eggs beaten up 
in one teacupful of milk. Turn the mixture into a well- 
greased tin or dish; put in a moderate oven and bake. . 
for an hour. When done take it out, turn the pudding out 
of the tin or dish, sprinkle it over with caster sugar and 
serve. 
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Boiled Raisin Pudding—Put one-half pound each of 
seeded raisins, flour and shredded beef suet into a basin, 
mix them, and add gradually one breakfast cupful of milk 
and a couple of well-whipped eggs. Place the mixture 
in a floured cloth, tie it up securely, or put it into a but- 
tered basin, cover with a cloth, place it in a saucepan 
of boiling water, and boil from two hours and a half to 
three hours, by which time the pudding should be done. 
Turn it out and serve. 

Raisin Cake—Put one pound of butter into a basin, 
warm it, beat it to a cream and add gradually one pound 
of sifted flour, the same of crushed loaf sugar, and the 
yolks of six eggs. Stir these well and when they are 
incorporated add one wine-glassful of brandy, one grated 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda dissolved 
in one tablespoonful of water, and lastly, the whites of 
six eggs, whipped to a froth. Work well until the mix- 
ture has a light and creamy appearance, then add one pound 
of seeded raisins or cleaned Sultanas, finely chopped and 
sprinkled over with one breakfast cupful of flour to 
make them mix in easier. Pour the mixture into a tin 
or mould lined with well-buttered paper, bake for an 
hour and a half, turn it out when done and it is ready 
for use. A few rose leaves steeped in the brandy will 
add to the flavor of the cake. 

Raisin Crusts—Seed some bloom raisins, put them in a 
stew-pan with a small quantity of moist sugar and suf- 
ficient sweet wine to moisten, and stew them. Cut some 
pieces of bread about three inches square and one-half 
inch thick, and trim off the crust. Put a lump of butter 
or lard into a deep frying pan, and when boiling put in 
the ‘squares of bread and fry them until lightly and 
evenly browned; next drain them well, put them on a 
hot dish, pour the stewed raisins over, dust them with 
caster sugar and serve. 

Raisin Sherbet—Put three pounds of raisins in a 
stone or earthenware jar, with four small lemons cut 
into thin slices, and one-half pound of caster sugar; pour 
in six quarts of water aud let it remain for three days, 
stirring it three or four times each day. Next strain 
the liquor through flannel and pour it into stone bottles, 
but without quite filling them. Cork the bottles, wiring 
them down tightly and keep them in a cool cellar. In 
three weeks’ time the sherbet is ready for use. 
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Roly Poly Pudding—Take one-half pound shredded 
beef suet, mix with three breakfast cupfuls of flour 
sifted with one teaspoonful of baking powder and a 
pinch of salt. Mix with water to a rather stiff paste. 
Roll out, sprinkle with one pound seeded raisins, roll 
up, folding in ends neatly, tie up in a scalded and 
floured cloth, plunge into boiling water and cook steadily 
for two hours. Serve with plain sweet sauce or cream. 

Mince Meat—Take one pound boiled lean meat, one 
pound shredded suet, one pound apples, rind of one 
large lemon, one-half pound candied peel, two pounds 
raisins, one pound Sultanas. Mince all finely. Add level 
teaspoonful of mixed spice, the juice of a lemon, and 
mix all together with a bottle of raisin wine. Keep 
closely covered when cooking. Use a pinch of salt. 

Ginger Cake—One and one-half pounds of flour, one 
pound of molasses, one-fourth pound of butter, one- 
fourth pound of brown sugar, one ounce of ginger, one- 
half ounce of spice, one nutmeg grated, three eggs, a 
little lemon peel, and one pound of seeded raisins. Mix 
the flour, sugar, ginger and spices together. Warm the 
butter and molasses, and add to the other ingredients. 
Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in a small half cup of 
warm milk, to which add the eggs well beaten, mix all 
thoroughly, pour into a buttered cake tin and bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour. 

Raisin Custard—Sweeten one pint of milk with sugar 
to taste, grate in a half lemon rind, stir in three well- 
beaten eggs. Line a buttered basin or mould with 
raisins. Spread some slices of stale Madeira or sponge 
cake in layers, with raisins sprinkled between. Pour over 
the custard, lay on top a sheet of buttered paper, tie a 
cloth securely on and boil gently for one hour. 

Bread Pudding—To one pint of milk add one _table- 
spoonful of sugar, a very little salt, and pour it boiling 
on one-half pound of bread crumbs. Add butter the 
size of a walnut and cover with a plate for an_ hour. 
Then stir in four well-whisked eggs, one pound of 
raisins, adding vanilla, lemon or nutmeg flavoring. Pour 
into a buttered basin, place a buttered paper on top, tie 
securely in a cloth and boil for one and one-half hours. 

Raisin Cake—Three’ cups of flour, one-half pound of 
butter, one cup of brown sugar, one-half cup of milk, 
three eggs, three tablespoonfuls. of molasses, one tea- 
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spoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one-fourth pound of blanched almonds, one and one- 
half pounds of seeded raisins, one-fourth pound of 
shredded peel, one grated nutmeg. Mode—Beat butter 
and sugar to a cream, add molasses, then eggs, one by 
one, unbeaten. Add the other ingredients previously 
well mixed with the flour, and lastly soda and cream of 
tartar in a small half cup of milk. Pour into a_ well- 
buttered paper-lined tin, and bake in a steady oven from 
two to three hours. 

Raisin Stuffing for Turkey—Take one pound of freshly 
minced beef, a small onion, a little parsley and thyme, 
one pound of seeded raisins and a _ tablespoonful of 
butter. Mix these and cook for about ten minutes. Grate 
some stale bread, or preferably crackers, and with a 
beaten egg bind the mixture. To keep it moist, add two 
tablespoonfuls of any good table sauce, salt and pepper 
to taste. 

Stuffed Apples—Take large, green apples, pare and 
core liberally, chop finely some seeded raisins, with a 
small piece of butter, fill and sprinkle a small quantity 
of sugar on top. Tie up each apple in a thin water 
paste, then securely in a cloth, and plunge into boiling 
water and cook two hours. Serve at once with plain 
butter sauce or cream. 

Oatmeal and Raisin Gingerbread—Warm one pound of 
molasses with one-quarter pound of butter, lard or drip- 
ping and one-quarter pound of brown sugar. Mix with 
one and one-half pounds of fine oatmeal one-half pound 
of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one table- 
spoonful of ground ginger, one-half teaspoonful of mixed 
spice, one ounce of candied peel cut finely, and one 
pound of raisins chopped small. Pour the molasses, etc., 
over the dry ingredients and mix well. Pour into a 
buttered tin and bake. A portion of this mixture can be 
made into squares or nuts and baked in a slow oven. 
Eggs may be worked in as for ordinary cake if pre- 
ferred. This is especially good and nourishing for 
children. 

Who does not know the most delicious fruit? It’s a 
peach. The California peach is beyond all comparison 
the best. Averaging nearly twice the size of its: Eastern 
cousin, it has the aroma and the sweetness that only a 
long cloudless summer can give. 
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Like prunes, peaches should be restored as near as 
possible in preparation for the table to the ripe fruit 
on the tree. One may buy peaches, peeled or unpeeled, 
and there is great difference of opinion as to which is 
the finer. If you buy unpeeled and desire them other- 
wise, you can peel them yourself, after giving a_ hot- 
water bath. 

Let the cured peaches stand in tepid water a half hour 
and then stir vigorously, washing clean. Rinse in cold water 
and then put to soak. Peaches should be allowed to absorb 
all moisture possible before cooking, and whatever sugar 
is to be added should be sprinkled over them while they 
are soaking. 

Simmer your peaches. Do not boil them to pieces, but 
let them simmer and re-ripen just as if the sun were 
doing the work. Pour off the syrup when the peaches 
are done, and boil it down and partly cool before pouring 
over the fruit. Served with cream, it will make you 
think you are in a California peach orchard in mid-summer. 

Baked Peaches—Fill porcelain pan with peaches, halved, 
skin side down, well soaked. Bake slowly, baste fre- 
quently; serve with cream. Nothing better. 

Cured Peaches—Cover several pounds of peaches with 
water and allow to remain twenty-four hours. Add more 
water if it is all absorbed after twenty-four hours, as 
there must be some water present at the end of that 
time. For each pound of sugar, three thin slices of a 
California lemon, a three-inch piece of cinnamon, two 
cloves and one or two kernels of allspice; add the liquid 
from the cured peaches, and boil for five or ten minutes, 
stirring constantly. Strain with a sieve and place in a 
saucepan with the cured peaches. Boil until the peaches 
are very tender, the time can only be determined by 
examining and tasting the fruit. This recipe will be 
found greatly superior to spiced preserves made from 
fresh fruit, and much easier to prepare. When con- 
venient use rain-water in this recipe. 

Nectarines—This juicy, thin-skinned fruit is liked above 
all others by many people for its well-defined, original 
flavor. In preparation the nectarine is governed by the 
same rules as peaches. 

California peaches, plums, etc., may be found fresh in 
Eastern and European markets, being forwarded under re- 
frigeration. 
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The Apple—Nothing need be said of the apple as an 
apple. To the order of apple-eaters belong all wise 
people, and he who lunches in midsummer on bread and 
butter, a dish of prunes, a little olive oil, a handful of 
raisins and a goodly apple is wise beyond common wis- 
dom. Yet many do not know the flavor and keeping 
qualities of the California apples—the Newtown Pippins, 
the White Winter Pearmain, the Fancy Red (never mind 
the old name), the Bellefleur and others. The English 
market esteems the Newtown Pippin of the Pajaro and 
Santa Clara Valleys, California, above all other varieties. 
Visit Covent Garden in December and ascertain for your- 
self. The proof of the apple is in the demand, and the 
two thousand carloads that the Pajaro Valley produces 
each year do not fill the demand. 

It is needless to.offer apple recipes here. Every com- 
petent housewife is familiar with the use of the most 
widely grown American fruit. 

The Grape—The California grapes are best known in 
their raisin form and as the finest of wines, but each 
year the increase in shipments of the fruit fresh under 
refrigeration to Eastern. markets becomes greater. The 
magnificent White Muscat, the royal Flame Tokay, the 
Great Black Hamburg, the Emperor and others have no 
rivals in the Eastern markets, except among themselves, in 
the favor of people who know grapes. 

The Plum—The California plums are shipped fresh all 
over the United States. The improvements made by 
Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, in the introduction and 
propagation of new varieties place the California plum 
so far ahead of all others in size and flavor as to admit 
of no comparison. 

The apricot is a royal California fruit. Nowhere else 

in the United States does it so nearly approach perfec- 
tion. England and the United States divide its con- 
sumption, cured (or dricd) and canned, it being like the 
peach, largely prepared for market in both forms. 
. The apricot is a deliciously flavored fruit, having also 
many of the dietetic qualities of the prune. Of all table 
fruits it is the prettiest, being in its red amber beauty 
a feast to the eye as well as to the palate. 

Apricots should be soaked from ten to twenty hours, 
using plenty of sugar. If they are then ripe and appe- 
tizing do not cook. Instead, drain them until the fruit is 
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dry. Boil the syrup down one half and pour over the 
fruit. If the fruit be a little green, that is, was dried 
before thoroughly ripe, you can simmer an hour or two 
to complete the task of the sun. If you boil apricots 
you will be expelled from the order of excellent cooks. 

Pears—The California pear is used chiefly fresh (being 
sent to England and the East under ice), and canned. 
Nevertheless, the cured pear is growing in favor. Many 
people, indeed, like to eat them just as they come from 
the drying field, the pear having a rare richness that 
condensed in the cured product is unusually appetizing. 
Pears are better for plenty of soaking before cooking. 
The luscious ripe pear is a reservoir of water and the 
cured fruit should be given ample opportunity to get 
back its normal moisture. Pears are served baked more 
often than any other way. Soak till they assume normal 
size, then place in layers in baking-pan, sprinkling with 
sugar. Bake very slowly, remembering that violent 
cooking of California fruit gives much the- result of 
scorching by the sun. A few baked pears add much to 
anybody’s luncheon. 

Figs—For twenty years George C. Roeding and other 
fruit enthusiasts of California, tried to raise figs equal 
to the Smyrna. Mr. Roeding was at last successful in 
getting at the secret of the complete fructification of the 
Smyrna fig, and as a result California produces figs 
superior to the Smyrna, driving the latter out of the 
market. Mr. Roeding, aided by Secretary Wilson and 
Dr. L. O. Howard, of the Department of Agriculture, 
succeeded in 1900 in producing genuine Smyrna figs in 
California, after importing first the Smyrna fig tree, 
Ficus Carica, then the Capri fig or wild fig necessary in 
pollenization, and finally the insect, the blastophaga 
wasp, which alone carries the pollen from one Hower to 
another. The result is a fig, California-Smyrna, or Cali- 
myrna, as it is known—superior in flavor, size and clean- 
liness to the imported. 

While the fig is used chiefly as it comes from the box, 
being a delicious fruit at any time, it is improved by 
being well soaked and slightly cooked. Like the raisin, 
the fig is used in cakes, etc. For jams and marmalades, 
sauces and preserves, the fig is unexcelled, while re- 
cently, crystallization has taken a part of the finest 
product. Cured or fresh, the fig is medicinally a gentle 
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laxative and shares with the olive the title of healing 
fruit. The fig is a nutritious food, and in Southern 
Europe is a most important article of diet. As Americans 
come to be better acquainted with California fruits, the 
fig will doubtless become a factor in the domestic 
economy of every household. 

Cherries—California cherries very largely supply the 
markets of the world, for no other section grows them 
in such quantity or of such quality. Aside from those 
shipped fresh under ice or canned, some are pitted and 
cured (dried) and’ others are cured with the pits in 
them. 

Their preparation is exactly similar to that of the 
prune, except it is sometimes necessary to soak thirty 
hours, and sugar should be freely used. Don’t boil, but 
simmer till tender. Serve with. cream and you will have 
a dish equal to fresh California cherries—and who wants 
anything superior? 

Olives and Olive Oil—Olives have been grown in Cal- 
ifornia for 135 years—since the advent of the. mission 
fathers; commercially, since that pioneer, Elwood Cooper, 
set out his orchards thirty-five years ago. The industry 
is now growing rapidly, there being two million trees in 
the State. Since the fruit is the finest grown and. the 
methods of preparation scientific and cleanly, there is 
no longer any excuse for using imported olives or olive 
oil. The California olive is on the market in three forms: 
(1), ripe pickled olives; (2), green pickled olives; (3), 
olive oil. With Californians, the ripe, pickled, olives 
have on the whole the preference above the green. 

Olives and olive oil are perhaps unrivalled as health 
foods. The olive as a table relish needs no comment, 
so well is it known. Every family should have a large 
bottle of California olives on the table to be served 
during every meal. The olive is most healthful and 
nutritious. In the use of olives as of other California fruits 
these two points are often lost sight of. We eat them as 
palatable, delicious dishes, and often seem to think, 
forsooth, because they are so pleasing they must be 
unhealthful—when they have no equals as_ nutritious 
foods and as health giving foods. “Don’t eat too many, 
my child,’ should not be said to a youngster about Cali- 
fornia fruits any more than about good bread and butter. 

Olive oil is a great health maker. It is superior to 
the animal cod liver oil as a builder up of tissue. Nothing 
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Strawberries—they grow plentifully and perfectly in 
California valleys. 
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will make children rosy and strong so quickly. Its 
demulcent and mildly laxative qualities, its ease of as- 
similation, its great value as natural food, its recoun- 
structive properties, make ‘its use in fevers, tuberculosis 
and similar wasting diseases, in nervous troubles, in 
diseases of children, and above all, in stomach troubles, 
invaluable. 

Use California olive oil on dry bread, on fresh or 
salted, on vegetables, on meats, on salads. A salad with 
olive oil stands as a luxury alone. If your children do 
not grow satisfactorily, give them olive oil and plenty 
of it. Nothing has so many substitutes or adulterants 
as olive oil. Avoid these, especially cotton-seed oil mix- 
tures, as you would poison. Buy only the high-grade 
California oils with established reputations put up in the 
olive growing sections of the State. 

The Date—California dates are becoming a better 
known article of commerce as the increase in knowledge 
of the requirements of the date palm become known. In 
a little while this fine and nutritious fruit will, like the 
fig, be food for many who look to California for their 
fruits. 

The Quince—This fruit reaches perfection in California, 
a quince weighing a pound being a common article. For 
preserving and jelly making the California quince 's 
unequalled. 

Of citrus fruits, the golden orange of California is 
king. All over the United States the Seedless or Navel 
or even seedling oranges of California find a welcome 
more general and more hearty than that given any other 
fruit. Ripening in the northern part of the State in 
November and in the south just before Christmas, they 
are in the market practically the year round, being 
sweetest and best in the spring months. 

Here permit a suggestion and a prescription which 
will cost nothing. Instead of spring medicines and sar- 
saparillas, so called, have a box of juicy California 
oranges in the house. Eat one or two before breakfast 
each morning, or served sliced with sugar at breakfast. 
Eat one or two more in the evening—and you will be 
happier and healthier in the changes that spring brings 
than if you had a barrel of sarsaparilla on tap and 
drank it with caution by the teaspoonful or with reckless- 
ness from a dipper. 
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Oranges won’t hurt you, but as a laxative and tonic, 
will do you good. Yet there is a reason that will ap- 
peal to you more than the medicinal qualities of the 
fruit; it is a fruit which eating day after day does not 
tire; like the prune habit, it grows and keeps growing. 
The household that buys a box of oranges and disposes 
of it in two days, then has no more for two weeks, is 
to be pitied; but oranges are cheap as a food and as a 
luxury, and the household that provides two or three a 
day for each member the winter and spring through will 
be the happier and healthier and none the poorer. 

The luscious, delicious, large navel orangés are a 
delight to the eye and the palate; yet as sweet and 
juicy are the smaller California oranges. It is best to 
buy oranges by the box. Ask your dealer when a car is 
coming to town and buy on arrival. This is much pre- 
ferable to purchasing them by the dozen from a box 
opened in cold weather, especially. There is a delightful 
aroma about an orange new from the box and not over 
ten days from the tree in California, that is hard to 
excel. 

The lemon is a California fruit par excellence, thriving 
to perfection in the ideal locations that frostless belts 
near water give it. 

The charm of the lemon is in its delightful acid flavor, 
which makes it the best flavoring known. After all, 
what equals lemonade as a summer drink?—a cool, re- 
freshing drink, very inexpensive, healthful and delight- 
ful. More lemonade—less other concoctions, and _ the 
world would be better off. With lemons at present 
prices, the housewife may always have them in store, 
needing less of the “extract” which is necessarily more 
expensive. Besides the lemon is pure—just lemon. 

The use of the lemon in the preparation of food is of 
so wide a range that it is not possible to'print recipes 
here; every intelligent housewife knows how many 
articles of food a “little lemon” will help. 

And a well sugared lemon taken straight, especially 
as an aid in some diseases, is both pleasant and health- 
ful. 

Of citrus fruits other than lemons and limes, Cali- 
fornia has many. The lime (adapted to lemon uses), the 
citron (noteworthy for its candied peel), the custard 
apple (a rich ice-cream, custard-flavored fruit), the choco 
(a yam-like fruit), the guava (a fine jelly fruit), the grana- 
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dilla (Australian passion vine fruit), the jujube (good for the 
confectioner), the loquat (a very fine fruit for canning and pre- 
serving with cherry flavor), the persimmon (if you are from 
Virginia or the Orient, you know its epicurean quality), 
the pomegranate (a delightful fruit growing on a beauti- 
ful tree), the tree strawberry, the tree melon, the alli- 
gator pear (the “mayonnaise” fruit, making salad to per- 
fection), the tree tomato (try it stewed with sugar), the 
kai apple (for preserving),—these are minor fruits of Cali- 
fornia. 

Grapefruit will be found one of the most healthful and 
appetizing of fruits for the breakfast table. It is usually 
prepared a short time before using by cutting the fruit 
in halves midway between the stem and blossom ends. 
Remove the seeds and most of the white. membrane 
surrounding the pulpy sections as this contains the bitter. 
Fill the spaces thus created with sugar. A teaspoonful 
of claret or sherry wine is considered an improvement 
by many. 

Orange Salad—Slice sour oranges and bananas in equal 
quantities. Mix and put on ice for an hour. Serve on 
crisp heart lettuce leaves with mayonnaise dressing. 

Glace Oranges—Peel navel oranges, remove all the 
white from them and separate into sections. Dip each in 
clear candy syrup, lay on a dish and sift powdered 
sugar over them. 

Orange Filling for Cake—Take two oranges, juice and 
grated rind, two tablespoonfuls cold water, two cupfuls 
sugar, two egg yolks and one of the whites. Place the 
oranges, water and sugar in saucepan, beat yolks with 
the other tablespoonful of water and stir in the mixture 
in saucepan. Cook one minute, stir in the beaten white 
of one of the eggs. Use when cold. 

Grapefruit Salad—Grapefruit must be peeled, and after 
dividing into sections every particle of the bitter white 
membrane covering the pulp must be removed. Place 
on ice for several hours and just before serving add a 
French dressing and serve on crisp heart leaves of 
lettuce. 

Marmalade—Slice six oranges, lemons or grapefruit 
very thin; remove seeds if any and to each pound of 
fruit add three pints of water. Let stand twenty-four 
hours, then boil until the skin is tender. After standing 
another twenty-four hours add one pound of granulated 
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sugar to each pound of fruit and boil about twenty 
minutes or until it jells. 

Guava Jelly—Prepare the fruit by removing the _ blos- 
som end. , Cover the fruit with water and boil same as 
other fruit; strain the juice through a jelly sack; add 
one-half pound granulated sugar to each pound of juice; 
boil until it jells. This makes a fine jelly in addition 
to being an excellent fruit for the table in its fresh 
state. 

Orange Short Cake—The orange makes a most deli- 
cious short cake. Peel the oranges, cut in small squares 
Greiiiiesices, add a cup of ‘sugar; allow. to stand.on 
back of stove while crust is baking. Serve hot. 

Lemon Salad—Use the crisp tender leaves of one head 
of lettuce; break them into pieces about an inch square. 
Slice two lémons very thin; remove pith and seeds, cut 
slices into eighths, sprinkle a tablespoonful of sugar over 
them. Then mix through the lettuce. 

Lemon Pie—Two cups of boiling water, two cups of 
white sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch or flour 
stirred in. Boil just enough to thicken. When cool, 
stir into this mixture the yolks of four eggs and one 
whole one well beaten. Add two lemons, grated peel 
and juice. Beat the whites for a meringue and when pie 
is baked put it on top and brown lightly. 

Orange Pie—Squeeze the juice from two large oranges 
and grate the rind, mix together and save out one table- 
spoonful. Beat together one-half pound sugar and one- 
quarter pound butter; add yolks of six eggs beaten light, 
and the orange juice. Stir in the whites of four eggs 
beaten to a froth and pour the mixture into pie-plates 
lined with puff paste. Bake in a quick oven and when 
done spread with a meringue made of the two remaining 
egg whites, two tablespoons powdered sugar, a pinch of 
soda, and the tablespoonful of juice; brown in oven. 
This will make two pies. 

Mayonnaise Dressing—Beat a fresh egg with a Dover 
egg-beater, turning the wheel twenty-five times, and after 
adding a tablespoonful of California olive oil, beat again 
with twenty-five revolutions of the wheel. Add another 
tablespoonful of oil and again beat twenty-five times. 
Continue adding oil and beating until the dressing is as 
stiff as you desire. If this rule is faithfully followed the 
dressing will not curdle. Flavor to suit the taste. A 
tablespoonful of juice from a California lemon (never 
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use vinegar), a scant teaspoon of salt, a good dash of 
black pepper, probably half a teaspoon, and a pinch of 
cayenne will be found a good proportion of condiments. 
The best results are obtained by using an, egg-beater 
with a wheel at least three and a half inches in diameter. 

Orange Salad—Lay thin slices of oranges on a round 
platter, and pour a liberal quantity of stiff mayonnaise 

dressing, made as above, over them. Add a layer of 
'sliced oranges and a layer of dressing, finishing with a 
tasteful design of sliced oranges. This makes one of the 
most delicious of all salads, and can be made in winter 
when greens for salads are not at hand. 

Orange Cocktail (Sherry)—Serve in a cocktail glass. 
Fill glass nearly full of pure orange juice, with a little 
sugar (pulverized). Add tablespoonful of sherry and serve 
rather cold. 

Orangeade—To make two gallons of orangeade, add 
to three quarts of pure orange juice one of lemon juice 
and about one gallon of water. Sweeten to taste, and 
serve cold with chopped ice in tall glasses. This will 
be an absolute failure unless the lemon juice is added, 
as this furnishes the acidity and body for the drink 
without changing the color, which will be a _ beautiful 
yellow. 

Grapefruit Cocktail (Maraschino)—Serve in cocktail 
glass. Fill glass nearly full of grapefruit juice, with a little 
pulverized sugar, and stir until dissolved. Add _ table- 
spoonful of maraschino, and serve rather cold. _ 

Glenwood Grapefruit Salad—Pare the grapefruit and 
cut into small cubes.. Serve with following dressing, 
and with border of chopped lettuce and sliced Japanese 
Kinequat oranges, if possible: One teaspoon mustard, 
one teaspoon salt, two teaspoons flour, one teaspoon 
butter (melted), one and one-half teaspoons powdered 
sugar, few grains cayenne pepper, yolk of one egg, one- 
third cup hot vinegar, one-half cup thick cream. Mix 
dry ingredients. Add butter, egg, and vinegar slowly. 
Cook over boiling water, stirring constantly until mix- 
ae thickens. Cool and add to heavy cream beaten till 
stilt. 

Glenwood Loganberry Punch—One quart of loganberry 
juice, one quart of lemon juice, one quart of orange 
juice... Add four quarts of water, and sugar to taste. 
If desired, add pint bottle of claret. Serve cold, with 
plenty of chopped ice. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


The following books, descriptive of the different sections of country 
named, have been prepared with great care from notes and data 
gathered by local agents with a special eye to fullness and accuracy. 
They are up-to-date handbooks, profusely illustrated from the best 
photographs, and form a series invaluable to the tourist, settler and the 


investor. They will be sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of : 


five cents each. Twelve cents for three or fifteen cents for the first 
four named. . 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE Coast COUNTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA, SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI. 

CALIFORNIA FISHING, 5 cents. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS IN NEVADA, 5 cents. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA—THE KLAMATH COUNTRY, 5 cents. 
THE NEw ARIZONA, 5 cents. 

THE NEw NEvADA, 5 cents. 

WAYSIDE Notes ALONG THE SUNSET ROuTE (In Preparation.) 
THE IMPERIAL VALLEY (In Preparation.) 

NORTH OF THE BAY COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA. 

SIERRA CREST AND CANYON (In Preparation.) 


The following publications, most of which are illustrated, will be 


sent free of charge, but one cent for each should be enclosed for postage. — 


Bic TREE FOLDER. LAKE TAHOE Resorts, folder. 
CALIFORNIA CLimatTic Map, folder. YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

CooL SEA BREEZES, Bic TREE PRIMER, 

CAMPER’S PARADISE. ORANGE PRIMER. 

CALIFORNIA FOR THE HOMEMAKER. PRUNE PRIMER. 

EAT CALIFORNIA FRUIT. . SETTLERS’ PRIMER. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE—A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine 
dealing with land and seas beyond the Rockies. 192 to 224 pages every 
month of the best Western stories and descriptive articles, The Magazine 


is noted for its beautiful illustrations. Annual subscription $1.50, includ-_ 


ing two beautiful pictures, in colors, of Pacific Coast points of interest, 


ready for framing. 15 cents per copy at all news stands. Send for — 


sample copy. 


Requests should be addressed to CHAS. S, FEE, Passenger Traffies 


Manager, SOUTHERN PACIFIC, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Angling on the Pacific Slope means more to the 
sportsman than it does elsewhere, as the natural attrac- 
tions are such that there is always compensation for 
the rare bad-luck days. The country particularly ap- 
peals to the lover of Nature, as all good anglers are, for 
the modern angler has reverted back to the Waltonian 
type. He does not fish altogether for the game, but 
for the delights that Nature offers—the glorious days 
a-field, the beauty of water, green or blue, the environ- 
ment of streams with graceful willow or melody-giving 
aspen, all these and good companionship go to round out 
a perfect fishing day. The submarine forests of the 
western coast, provide an environment particularly 
attractive to the Nature lover, and at Monterey and 
Santa Catalina there are special facilities for literally 
entering these wonderlands of the sea. These media 
are glass-bottom boats, in which the angler may sit in 
comfort and look down thirty, forty or fifty feet and 
see into and beyond the waving fronds of giant kelp, 
and watch, unsuspected, the fishes which find a home 
there; and if he must. drop a line into the enchanted 
realm of brilliant color he can do so, and study the 
habits of the fishes as they approach the lure in very 
deep water. 
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It is impossible to more than refer to the glories 
of these sea forests. Here one may see bands of blue 
perch lying massed in hundreds, motionless, standing 
out in iridescent coloring against the green of the 
kelp. A beam of sunlight flashes down and in it plays a 
dazzling golden perch—the angel fish of these seas. 
Poising in the kelp leaves, often fifty feet or more in 
length, may be seen huge white sea bass in tints of 
mauve, or perhaps the giant black sea bass, weighing 
two or three hundred pounds, standing on its head or 
rising up through the halls of green to see what the 
strange object may be above. Here are countless jelly 
fishes—meteors of the sea, beautiful shapes cut in crystal 
which at night gleam with mystic lights. Some Midas 
hand seems to have scattered gems—rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires and diamonds—into the sea, as minute objects 
gleam, flash and scintillate like real jewels. These are 
little, floating, crab-like creatures, a part of the aesthetic 
decoration of these regions of the sea. 

The lakes and streams of California appeal to the 
angler in the same.way. Who could forget angling 
and sport in the famous canyons of Kern River, or in 
the streams near the giant forest? In Tahoe the water 
takes on an indescribable tint, and is nearly half a mile 
deep, and the reflection of the snow-capped mountains in 
this vast water-mirror on the summit of the Sierra is 
surpassingly beautiful. Del Monte, the most attractive 
park in America, stretches away to entrance the angler; 
the little Carmel, with its outlying lakes, which lie like 
gems in their setting of winter green, the Little and 
Big Sur, the splendid bay of Monterey, all constitute 
features which appeal to the lover of Nature, Art and 
Poesy. The stupendous mountain ranges of the coast, 
the deep, wonderful canyons, the groves of giant trees, 
are but a few of the distractions of the angler, as 
through these wonderlands the trout streams flow. 

To simplify matters, the reader will find the region 
divided into three parts, each having a large city for 
its point of departure: (1) The Los Angeles region, 
reaching north to the bay of Monterey and south to 
Lower California. (2) The San Francisco region, in- 
cluding all the northern part of California and the re- 
gion of the Sierra Nevada, and (3) The Portland 
region, California to Oregon. The large cities are 
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the natural points of departure for outfitting—the 
base from which the line may be cast in all directions 
with positive promise of good luck. No attempt has 
been made to describe the wonderful scenery of the 
region, which means so much to the angler. In lieu of 
this, names of works of reference are given. The 
writer presents the results of many fishing trips in Cali- 
fornia, with the belief that the region is unequalled, but 
every real angler will understand that the place does 
not exist where one can take the limit every day. 

There is nothing so uncertain as trout. The place 
that has fired the enthusiasm to-day, is often a blank 
to-morrow. The Fish Commissioners of California have 
been, as a rule, indefatigable in keeping the streams of 
the State stocked, and the work is going on continually 
and successfully. 


PART I. 
THE LOS ANGELES REGION 


SEA ANGLING. 


COARSER 1: 


THE FISHING GROUND 


HE sea-angling ground of California and Ore- 
gon includes the region from about Ensenada 
to the mouth of the Columbia River, which, 
due to the varieties of fishes, may be divided 
into two regions; The coast line from Coro- 
nado to Monterey Bay, and from there, north. 
In the first-mentioned the fishes are, in a 
general way, peculiar to the region, and they 
eaaaity disappear north. This section includes the fol- 
lowing great game fishes: the yellowtail, sheepshead, 
white sea bass, tuna (three kinds), black sea bass, barra- 
cuda, rock bass, whitefish, albacore, bonita of two kinds, 
swordfish, and many more. The second region, from 
San Francisco north, loses these except in rare cases, but 
in their place has ‘salmon of several kinds, sea trout, 
large halibut, cod, wolf-fish, and particularly fine steel- 
head and striped bass. 

The Pacific Coast is washed by the great Japan 
Gulf Stream—the Kuroshiwo, which modifies the 
entire coast, giving it a snowless, verdant winter, from 
north to south, permitting the existence of fishes of 
more or less semi-tropic appearance and habit. The 
winter is admirably adapted for out-of-door life, and 
from December to March, there is fair sea angling. The 
best season is during the summer, from April to Novem- 
ber. At this time there is no rain, only brisk west winds at 
times, which give to the entire region a summer climate 
without equal in the world, and an ideal condition of 
things for the angler, found nowhere else. 
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The entire Pacific Coast is provided with a ‘coast line 
of kelp, which affords protection to countless fishes and 
forms a forest of huge vines from 
fifty to five hundred feet off shore. THE FISHING 
The best fishing along the mainlandisat GROUND. 
certain localities where the deep water 
sets in, as Redondo, or Portuguese Bend, and off in the 
Santa Catalina, Santa Barbara, and San Clemente chan- 
nels, and the bay of Monterey, where many of the large 
fishes are taken trolling. 

Where the water is not deep, and along the beaches, 
many small fishes are found, as the roncadoes, surf- 
fish, croakers, flatfish, mullet and others, in large quan- 
tities. To enable the angler to indulge in the sport, espe- 
cially in California, south of Santa Barbara, the sea- 
shore towns have run out extensive and attractive angling 
piers, far over the surf, where the angler can fish with 
hand-line or stiff bamboo rod, and where good catches 
_ are often taken. Such are at Long Beach, Santa Monica 
and neighboring resorts. 

These beaches differ. At Redondo, deep water is 
so near shore that great schools of yellowtail, white 
sea bass and black sea bass often come in, and it is 
famous for its mackerel and big smelt and the fish 
called “Spanish mackerel.” 

' At Newport the coast is rocky, and at Laguna fine 
rock bass and sheepshead fishing is often had from the 
beach; also at the entrance of San Diego, at La jolla, 
and at the famous breakwater at San Pedro. Special 
information regarding surf fishing may be had from 
the President of the California Rod and Reel Club, Mr. 
E. L. Hedderly, Los Angeles: The club offers fine 
prizes for record fish, and has done much to elevate the 
standard of sport in California, along the mainland shores. 

The bay of Monterey, between Santa Cruz and Pa- 
cific Grove, a great indentation about seventy miles in 
extent, in latitude 37°, is one of the 
most remarkable localities for fish THE BAY OF 
known. Dr. Jordan has said that it MONTEREY. 
contains a greater number of species 
than any similar place, and when it is known that a 
large number are game fishes, some idea of the im- 
portance of the bay can be estimated. It is the north- 
ern limit of the Southern fishing region. Thus, sud- 
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~denly, yellowtails will appear in Monterey Bay, and 
again, disappear for some time. The big black sea 
bass is taken here; the white sea bass, that is a rare rod 
catch south, is seen in thousands; also the sea trout, a 
smaller species, and seemingly countless rock cod, rock 
bass and fishes of that class, with the dolphin, bonito 
and others off shore. Monterey is apparently a feeding 
or spawning ground for many large fishes, and when 
to them is added the king salmon and swarms of steel- 
heads in every lagoon, some conception of its interest 
to the fisherman may be had, while a visit to a Monterey, 
Capitola or Santa Cruz pier in August will illustrate the 
point. 

The prevailing west wind on the coast sends in a 
strong surf to.the shore, except where it is protected, as at 
Del Monte, Coronado, San Pedro, San 
Diego and elsewhere. To find perfectly THE.CHANNEL 
smooth water so essential to the angler ISLANDS. 
for big game, it is necessary to go to 
the off-shore islands, of which there are three groups; the 
Coronados, barren, picturesque rocks twenty miles off San 
Diego; the Santa Catalina group, from eighteen to one 
hundred miles off-shore, consisting of San Clemente, forty 
miles from San Pedro, Santa Catalina, eighteen miles from 
San Pedro, and San Nicholas, seventy miles from Santa 
Catalina. 

Then comes the Santa Barbara group: Anacapa, San 
Buena Ventura, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, and San Miguel; 
well wooded, watered and attractive. San Clemente, San 
Nicolas, and San Miguel are government property; the 
rest are private. Santa Catalina has a town and summer 
population of six thousand. The waters about these fa- 
mous islands abound in fish of large size. San Clemente, 
Santa Catalina and Santa Cruz have a lee of from ten to 
twenty miles, which affords the angler a fine fishing 
ground, in the shadow of lofty cliffs and mountains, in 
water often as smooth as a lake, and the color of tur- 
quoise, a sea angler’s paradise. 

If the angler .is leaving New York, he may take the 
Sunset Route via New Orleans directly to San Pedro, 
where the Santa Catalina boat meets the 
train at Los Angeles, and if the destination HOW 
is San Clemente, he may charter boats at REACHED.” 
Avalon. Or, he may take one of the five 
Southern Pacific steamers, “Antilles,” “Creole, 
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“Comus” or “Proteus” to New Orleans—a delightful sail 
of five days, and from there take the Sunset Route to Los 
Angeles. If the Santa Barbara Islands are the attraction, 
he proceeds directly to Santa Barbara via Sunset line, and 
at the Potter or Arlington hotel is informed as to charter- 
ing boats for Santa Cruz or Santa Rosa Islands, remem- 
bering to obtain permission from the owners, also arranged 
through the hotel management. 

If the angler intends making Del Monte the objective, 

he remains upon the train, and is taken to the famous bay 
of Monterey. But the prime object of this volume is to 
call the attention of the angler, not to any one of these 
places, but to them all collectively, and to suggest 
the greatest fishing trip in the world, starting at Los 
Angeles in May or June, when the cool and de- 
lightful summer begins, and following the complete 
angling itinerary herein laid out, which includes an 
unparalleled amount and variety of fishing. Santa 
Catalina, San Clemente, May or June; San Gabriel 
Canyon, Santa Ynez River, Santa Cruz Island, Santa Bar- 
bara, Del Monte, Los Laurelles, Capitola 
and Santa Cruz, San Francisco, mouth THE IDEAL 
of Sacramento, Yosemite, Kern River or ITINERARY. 
the forks of Kings River, Tahoe, Nevada, 
Webber Lake, Truckee, Russian River, Feather River, 
Upper Sacramento, Mount Shasta Region, McCloud, 
Rogue River, Klamath Lake, Eel River, coast of Oregon, 
Coquille River, Wilson’s River, and Columbia. Having 
fished all these places, and it can be done between May 
and October 15th; the angling possibilities of North 
America will have been well investigated and tested. 

Many sea anglers come from England, Germany and 
the continent for the tuna and yellowtail fishing at Santa 
Catalina and the salmon of Monterey Bay, 
and from London all the way the trip LUXURIOUS 
is one of ease and luxury; there is no TRAVELING. 
roughing it. The anglers will find the 
finest hotels in the world in Los Angeles, Del Monte, 
San Francisco or Portland; and at Coronado, Santa Bar- 
bara, and: Santa .¢ Catalinay “they “are ahs the very. oiicst 
class, and ready to supply all the luxuries demanded by 
the most fastidious angler. If he prefers to camp in the 
famous canvas cities, he can find every facility; or board- 
ing houses, cottages, restaurants, accommodations at 
any price, and to suit any pocket. 


THE QUESTION OF EQUIPMENT 13 


As the tackle is peculiar to the country, it is better 
to buy it on the ground, and description will be found 
in the tournament rules of the Tuna Club, 
page 15. This is the only tackle used at the THE 
islands, and is suited to Del Monte, Capitola TACKLE. 
and Santa Cruz (salmon). At Santa Catalina 
there are shops devoted to it, having the best New 
York or London rods, reels and lines, perfectly 
fitted to the exigencies of the situation, or, if the 
angler prefers not to purchase tackle, every fishing launch 
provides it, tackle of all kinds being included in the 
rental with the understanding that the angler replace 
what he breaks, as it is expensive. For the northern 
trout fishing, tackle should be bought in San Francisco or 
Portland, as in all the great outfitting places, there are 
salesmen who have fished all the streams and can advise 
from the standpoint of experience, what flies to use, etc.; 
but good four- and eight-ounce fly rods are all that are 
needed, with an assortment of flies, leaders and the best 
silk enameled lines. 

The St. Lawrence River is famous in America for 
the perfect adaptation of its fishing skiffs to the demands, 
and the same can be said of many places in 
California. This is particularly emphasized FISHING 
at the town of Avalon, Santa Catalina, where BOATS. 
the typical California fishing boat has evolved 
from the actual demands of the situation. It is an 
eighteen- or twenty-foot power launch, wide of beam, sea- 
worthy, with a six- to eight-horsepower gasoline engine, 
run by the boatman or gaffer, who sits amidship and 
steers. 

The boats have one mast, a reserve sail, hood for 
rough weather, life preservers, gaffs, oars, water breakers 
and perfect equipment of tackle. Astern, on a _ board 
placed across the gunwale, are two cushioned chair seats, 
and side by side sit the anglers, with rods out on either 
side, where they reel in the game and bring the fish to 
the gaffer, who baits the line and unhooks the fish. 
These boats are rented at $10 per day, with man, tackle 
and everything included, from 6 until 6, or $6 for half a 
day. The average trip is from 7 a. m. to 12:30 p. m, 
which, with two anglers, costs $3 apiece, or $21 per 
week for half a day’s fishing each day, per angler; or 
three men may go and divide expenses and fishing. 
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Row-boats can also be had at Santa Catalina, and the 
angler can row himself at small expense, as some of the 
best fishing is had directly in Avalon Bay. If the fishing 
is to be at San Clemente, the launch goes over to the 
island early, starting at 3 or 4 a. m,, to escape the swell. 

Good launches for sport are also to be had at San 
Pedro for the channel fishing, or from the breakwater 
to Portuguese Bend, Point Vincente and to Rocky Point, 
near Redondo. At Coronado there are good launches, 
both outside and in the bay; also at Santa Barbara and 
Del Monte. If the fishing is to be tried at the Santa 
Barbara islands a launch is advisable, as it is often a little 
rough in the channel, as at San Clemente and Santa Cata- 
lina, making it uncomfortable in a small boat. 

The angler will find that around Los Angeles angling 
clubs have established certain standards, and eastern 
dealers adapt the tackle to them. The 
oldest angling association is the Tuna STANDARDS 
Club, established thirteen years ago to OF SPORT. 
regulate sport and establish a high stand- 
ard. This club gives an annual tournament in which 
valuable trophies are fished for. This lasts from May 1st 
to October ist, and prizes are given for the largest 
fishes in each class, the only restriction being that the 
angler shall fish according to club rules. The Tuna 
Club Tournament conditions are as follows. The blue 
button applies to the leaping tuna, swordfish and black 
sea bass. ‘The red button for all others: 


Buttons, Tackles, Specifications and Rules. 


Biue Button—Awarded to angler landing a tuna of 
100 pounds or over, under club rules and tackle specifi- 
cations of Blue Button Class; and who is regularly 
elected. 

(Note—Button also open to tackle specifications of 
Red Button Class.) 

Red Button—Awarded to angler landing a tuna of 
50 pounds or over, under club rules, and tackle specifi- 
cations of Red Button Class, and who is regularly 
elected. 

Tackle Specifications. 


Blue Button Class—Rod to be of wood, consisting of 
a butt and tip, and to be not shorter than 6 feet 9 inches 
over all. Tip not less than 5 feet in length, and to weigh 
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not more than 16 ounces. Line not to exceed standard 
24 thread. 

Red Button Class—Rod to be of wood, consisting of 
a butt and tip, and to be not shorter than 6 feet over all. 
Butt to be not over 14 inches in length. Tip not less 
than 5 feet in length, and to weigh not more than 6 
ounces. Line not to exceed standard 9 thread. 


Rules. 


First—Anglers must bring fish to gaff entirely unaided. 
The fish must be reeled in. A broken rod, either before or 
after gaffing, disqualifies the angler. Second—An angler 
must fish with but one rod at a time. Third—AlIll catches 
must be reported to a member of the Weighing Commit- 
tee, weighed in his presence, and recorded. Fourth— 
Tackle must be exhibited with the fish at time of weigh- 
ing. Fifth—Tournament is open to all amateurs. Pro- 
fessional fishermen or those engaged in allied industries 
and members of their families are barred. Sixth—Mem- 
bership in the club is limited to men. 

(Note—By tip is meant that portion of rod from 
outer end of rod to point where same is assembled at 
butt, with tip fully seated.) 

‘The...daght,) Tackle*>Club, of » Avalon, -also,anasueine 
tournaments and prizes, with the same general rules and 
object. Mr. Brewster, Secretary, Avalon, Cal. 


CHAPTER: II. 


THE FISHES. 


;» HAR ACTERISTIC among the game fish of 
“ the Los. Angeles region is the yellowtail. 
It ranges north from Lower California, 
gradually disappearing at Monterey. 

The fish is undoubtedly the hardest fight- 
ing fish known; one yellowtail of thirty 
pounds could tow two salmon of like 
weight and play with them. The 
fish ranges up to fifty pounds in THE YELLOWTAIL 
weight, and specimens have been (Seriola Dorsalis). 
seen weighing eighty pounds, but 
the average fish taken with the rod weighs about seven- 
teen pounds, running up to thirty. Sucha fish when taken on 
a nine-thread line and nine-ounce rod, gives the angler the 
play of his life and entails from fifteen to twenty minutes 
or more sport when the fishes are at their best. 

Along the kelp beds, the highway of these splendid 
fishes, they can be caught in numbers, and range up 
to thirty pounds. 

They are fished for with a nine-ounce, six or seven- 
foot rod, nine-thread linen line and a 7/o hook. The best 
bait is fresh sardine, smelt, or flying fish. ‘The latter 
is often eighteen inches long, but a tempting lure for a 
large yellowtail. ‘Two methods are in vogue: trolling 
with eighty feet of line out, and “still” fishing, 1. e., 
drifting and chumming (baiting up the fish by throwing 
over the bait). The fish strikes hard, and a fierce rush 
follows, which is irresistible; then follows the play, the 
pumping to lift the sulker, if indeed he sulks. ‘“Pumping”’ 
consists in lifting the fish with the thumb on the brake 
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The record catch of white sea bass at Catalina. 
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and when the rod is vertical dropping the tip suddenly 
and reeling at the drop. Three feet is made in this 
way, and when the trick is acquired, the sulker can be 
taken up quickly. All yellowtail fishing is in deep, blue 
water, never near the surf. The fish lies and swims on 
the surface or near it. A very light sinker is required 
to keep the hook below the surface in trolling, and the 
leader or wire should have one or two swivels. 

-At Santa Catalina, from Avalon to Seal Rocks, from 
Empire to Cabrillo Harbor, around Eagle Bank, Ship 
Rock, and Silver Canyon, where there is floating kelp 
off shore, yellowtail will be found under it, and are 
usually heavy and hard fighters. 

At San Clemente Island the yellowtail fishing is at 
its best. Anglers should outfit for camping at Avalon, 
and must take everything, even water. For permission 
to land, address The San Clemente Wool Co. ¥i65 
Angeles, California. 

Good yellowtail fishing is to be had off San Diego, at 
the Coronado Islands, off Coronado Beach in the chan- 
nel, in the Santa Catalina channel, off San Pedro, and 
Portuguese Bend. The best place on the mainland is on 
the Redondo piers where the water is deep, along the 
shore to Portuguese Bend by Rocky Point. This fish 
is caught in diminishing numbers north of Monterey 
Bay—a marvelous locality for the variety of its game, 
but the Santa Barbara, Santa Catalina and Coronado 
islands are the real home of this splendid game fish. 

In spring a splendid cousin of the Eastern weakfish, 
known here as the white sea bass, comes up the coast in 
great bands. It generally strikes 
Santa Catalina May ist, appears at WHITE SEA BASS 
Port Harford a little later, and in (Cynosium Nobilis) 
July and August is caught in vast 
numbers in Monterey Bay; but as a rule it is not taken in 
numbers along the mainland, surf-washed shores. This 
fish attains a length of six feet and a weight of one 
hundred pounds. The rod record of the Tuna Club, by 
Mr. C. H. Harding who offers a cup for it, is sixty 
pounds. The average catch weighs fifty pounds, few 
fishes being seen under that weight. It is taken in the 
bays of Avalon, Cabrillo, Howland, and others, and 
makes a hard contest. The best bait is fresh flying ‘fish, 
and the tackle employed that used for yellowtail and 
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A morning’s catch at Santa Cruz, black bass, 
yellowtail and salmon. 
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prescribed by the Tuna Club. The fish is about Avalon 
Bay for several months, but the active fishing is as a 
rule in May and June. In August another species, 
smaller and slenderer, known as sea trout, can be taken 
with the salmon off Capitola, near Santa Cruz. The 
Tuna Club offers a gold medal for the largest fish each 
season. This fish is taken in numbers at the Coronado 
Islands, at San Clemente, and is common in Lower Cal- 
ifornia and in the gulf, everywhere affording fine sport. 
The colossus of the fishes is the black sea bass, the 
Tuna Club record being four hundred and thirty-six pounds, 
sixteen-ounce rod, twenty-one- 
thread line. Two hundred BLACK SEA BASS 
pounders have been taken by 
boatmen on nine-ounce rods and nine-thread lines. The 
fish is peculiar to the region from Monterey south, and 
is found in greatest numbers about the islands, though 
occasional catches are made from the piers along shore. 
Specimens have been taken weighing six hundred 
pounds, seven feet long. In appearance it bears some 
resemblance to the small-mouth black bass, if one can 
imagine this fish lengthened out to five or six feet. 
Three or four black sea bass are taken in a day at 
Avalon from June to September. It goes offshore in 
the winter months. It has been caught trolling, but is 
usually fished for near kelp beds in forty or fifty feet 
of water. The hook should be a large one, baited with 
five or six pounds of albacore or part of a barracuda. 
Certain bass have fought for hours and towed boats. 
several miles; others are taken in an hour, but. the 
average fish gives the angler a hard and vicious fight. 
The fish spawn at the islands, but fishes smaller than 
seven pounds have never been seen. The small fishes 
are good eating if properly cooked. Some Tuna Club 
rod records are 327, 384, 419, 404, 425 and 436 pounds, 
the last by L. G. Murphy, the famous tarpon angler of 
Converse, Indiana. The club has a Black Sea Bass Cup 
which is fished for each year. Large specimens are 
taken at Coronado Islands, Santa Barbara Islands, Re- 
dondo, and various points in Monterey Bay, especially at 
Santa Cruz. At Santa Catalina, where the largest num- 
ber are caught, the grounds are at what is known. as 
the “fence,” back of Avalon. At San Clemente they can 
be taken almost anywhere in numbers in the summer 
months, 
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Three kinds of tuna are taken in the Los Angeles 
region, and they are confined to the islands and chan- 
nel from Santa Catalina south, so far 
as rod fishing is concerned. It is THE 
caught every month in the year inthe LONG-FINNED 
channel off Avalon, and at times the TUNA, 
twenty-five-pound fish are so voracious (or Albacore) 
that they will snatch bait from the 
hand and take it from the hook of the gaff so that they are 
gaffed in. The best ground is two miles off Avalon, in 
deep but smooth water, where the boats drift and conjure 
the fish to the surface with bait, casting fof and playing 
them on the nine-ounce rods and the nine-thread lines, as 
advocated by the Tuna Club. The Streeter Long-finned 
Tuna Medal of the Tuna Club goes to the angler taking 
the largest fish of the season (club rules) over fifty pounds. 

The yellow-finned tuna is very fickle and uncertain. 
Sometimes it comes in in vast numbers, as in 1906, when 
five hundred were taken with a 
rod; again in 1907 myriads were THE 
about, but only one hundred or so YELLOW-FINNED 
were caught from Coronado to TUNA 
Santa Catalina. 

It is a new arrival in America, but is common in 
Japan. It generally appears in September, and is taken 
at Santa Catalina, San Clemente, and in the Coronado 
channel. The Tuna Club has a magnificent silver cup, 
donated by T. McD. Potter of Los Angeles, for the 
‘largest fish taken with the Tuna Club rules, as described. 
The fish is caught either by trolling or still fishing, 
with sardine bait or albacore, and the large specimens 
often tow the boat a long distance. The record fish 
weighed sixty pounds, taken by A. Jerome Eddy, of 
Chicago. 

The blue-backed, the great leaping Tuna, is the 
emperor of all marine game fishes. It attains a weight 
of thirteen hundred pounds, in some waters, 

a length of eleven feet, and is the most LEAPING 
active, hard fighting fish known. But sixty- TUNA. 
seven anglers, out of thousands who have 

tried, have succeeded in taking a one-hundred pound fish 
with sixteen-ounce rod and twenty-four thread line. 

These men constitute the active and voting members 
of the Tuna Club, and if all their experiences could be 
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collected, the recitals would be considered fables. Chas. 
F. Holder, of Pasadena, took the first large fish single 
handed—one hundred and eighty-three pounds, which 
towed him twelve miles in four hours. This was sup- 
posed to be the limit with rod and reel, but two years 
later Col. C. P. Morehous exceeded it, and holds the 
record to-day with a two hundred and fifty-one pound 
fish, which also played four hours. The sixteen-ounce 
rod and the twenty-one thread line is the tackle used, one 
hundred feet out, long wire leader with swivels, light 
sinker and flying fish bait. 

Both trolling and casting is successful, but mainly 
trolling. The fish strikes with a rush, often unreeling 
the entire line. Men have played a single fish fourteen 
hours and then the game escaped. Judge Beaman of 
Denver was towed an estimated thirty miles, and Mr. 
Woods and his boatman over forty. The fish is called 
the Leaping Tuna on account of its wonderful out-of- 
water dashes after flying fishes, eight or ten feet into the 
air. When hooked, it does not leap. It swims on the 
surface, often in big schools, with fin out of water. Men 
come from all the world around to fish for it, and spend 
vast sums to get the little blue button of the Tuna Club. 
It appears in June and is caught from Avalon to Long 
Point, Santa Catalina, a distance of four miles. Nearly all 
the catches which have made the Tuna Club famous all over 
the world, have been made here, due to the smooth water, 
and the fact that it is a natural feeding and spawning 
ground for the big fishes. 

Clear, smooth water is indispensable to tuna fishing, 
and no one should attempt it who is not in good physical 
condition. The Tuna Club angling trophies given in its 
annual Tournaments, include many cups and medals for 
this splendid fish, Among them are the Tuna Club Loving 
cup, the Montgomery Cup, the Tuna Club Gold Medal, 
the Tuna Club Gold Button and the Morehous Cup, all 
of which may be seen at the Club rooms at Avalon. 
Further data can be had by addressing the Correspond- 
img secretary of the Tuna Club, F. L. Harding, 519 
Arcade Building, Philadelphia, or the Secretary, L. P. 
Streeter, Pasadena. Attempts have been made to take the 
tuna with the rod in the Mediterranean, Azores, Madeira, 
Australia and Newfoundland, as the fish roams the 
oceans of the world; but so far without success, and all 
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that have been landed have been played in the smooth 
four- or five-mile strip off Santa Catalina. The fish is 
occasionally taken in nets in the bay of Monterey—a 
nine hundred pound fish being the largest. 

Almost anywhere in deep water along the coast of 
this region, and in the bay of Monterey, will be found 
two active bonitos—mackerel-like fishes, 
ranging from five to twenty pounds. One THE 
is called the “Spanish mackerel” or Oceanic BONITOS. 
bonito, the other the skip jack. They must 
be sought in the channels or near the islands where, on 
the surface of the deep blue water, either trolling or 
casting, they afford the finest sport with the rod. Both 
appear in early spring and are taken until late in the 
fall, sometimes every month in the year, and often in 
great schools of yellow-fin and long-finned tunas (alba- 
core.) At such times a sight is afforded that cannot be 
adequately described. The moment the bait is thrown 
out and reaches a few feet below the surface, myriads of 
_these fishes rise from the depths and charge it. 

Generous tackle is required for them, as prescribed, 
sardine bait, and the best locality is two or three miles 
off Avalon Bay, off Santa Barbara, Portuguese Bend, 
San Diego, San Luis Obispo Bay, Carmel Bay, or Monterey 
Bay. The Tuna Club offers the Harding Bonito Medal 
for the largest fish during the tournament. 

The swordfish is recognized as a game fish in Cali- 
fornia, and is taken with rod and reel at Santa Catalina 
up to one hundred and sixty pounds, 
nine or ten feet long. It is caught THE SWORD- 
trolling, as for tuna, with flying fish FISH. 
or sardine bait, generally a mile off 
shore. When hooked, it dashes into the air and often 
literally goes flying away on the top of its tail, or 
surges about with repeated high or low leaps, presenting 
an extraordinary and sensational appearance. Then it 
comes.in with a rush, as though hunting for the cause 
of its trouble, and many have been cut away, for fear 
they will ram the boat. 

It is not a common catch, yet three or four are taken 
every summer. The Tuna Club offers a Swordfish Cup. 
The record rod catch is one hundred and sixty-five pounds. 
The fish is long, slender and active, totally unlike the 
Ordinary swordfish of the Block Island region in the 
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Atlantic, and affords all the spectacular playing of the 
tarpon, with much more excitement. 

In spring, vast schools of barracuda (barracouta) 
weighing about twelve pounds, appear, which take a 
spoon in trolling or sardine bait, or can 
be caught still-fishing. The barracuda, THE 
one of the most valuable food fishes in BARRACUDA. 
California, is taken all along shore as far 
north as Monterey. In similar localities and of like habit 
is the mackerel, large schools of which come in at times 
and afford sport of an exciting nature with an eight-ounce 
split bamboo. The California “Spanish mackerel’ also 
follows the barracuda schools. In August the schools 
are broken up and the various species are liable to be 
caught anywhere in the channel. The barracuda of Cali- 
fornian. waters is not like its Florida cousin, but runs in 
schools. 

On open water, generally about, or under floating 
islands of kelp, is found the most beautiful fish of the 
seas—the dolphin, which changes its colors 
when caught. When hooked, it leaps and DOLPHIN. 
gives. exciting jplay. This fish is. often 
taken in Monterey Bay, and many were seen and taken 
off Avalon in 1907. The Tuna Club is to offer a Dolphin 
prize. 

Nearly all the fishes previously mentioned are taken 
on the surface of deep water, but there are many more 
found on the bottom which rise to the rod 
and afford fine sport. First among them is BOTTOM 
the whitefish, attaining here a length of two FISHES. 
feet and a weight of twelve and _ often 
fifteen pounds. When the whitefish strikes, it generally 
first hammers violently on the line, then begins a fight 
which often deceives the average angler into thinking he 
has a much larger fish. Bait for the whitefish is sardine, 
though it is not a dainty feeder, and it should be 
chummed to the surface and taken by casting, with a 
light sinker. It is found in all the Southern district waters 
at a depth of from ten to fifty feet, living in rocky and 
kelp-lined places. It is a fine table fish. 

The best place for it is at the government island of 
San Clemente, where fishes of very large size are taken. 
Mexican Joe is the whitefish expert at Santa Catalina, 
and he takes it every month in the year at White Rock 
and various places. It is an all-the-year around fish and 
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does not migrate to any perceptible extent. It is taken 
at the Santa Barbara and Coronado Islands, but avoids surf- 
swept beaches. 

With the whitefish, but of different habit, is the 
sheepshead, a fine game fish, ranging up to fifteen 
pounds, and lives among the kelp on 
rocky bottom and feeds on shell fish, SHEEPSHEAD 
It is a valuable food fish. All along the AND 
coast where there is no surf it is taken ROCK BASS. 
with the rod. Crayfish or abalone bait 
should be used. With this fish is found the rock bass 
up to twelve pounds; one of the common catches every- 
where in the kelp, and at San Clemente, and _ the 
Santa Barbara and Coronado Islands and Monterey they 
can be taken in vast numbers, often seriously interfering 
with the capture of larger fishes by rushing to the surface 
and gorging baits of large size, having all the fighting 
habits of the black bass of fresh water, but not the 
persistence. ‘There are many kinds of these bass, and 
with them a fine game fish, the blue-eyed perch, of five 
or six pounds. Besides these there are others, as the 
halibut, flounder, sting-ray of several kinds, angel fish and 
big mouth, occasionally taken by anglers, emphasizing 
the fact that the waters of this region are remarkable 
for their variety. 

A number of sharks are found in these waters; the 
hammerhead, fourteen feet; the swiveltail, eighteen; 
grouper shark, twelve; bonito shark, ten; 
oil shark, seven, and the great basking shark, SHARKS. 
thirty or forty feet. ‘The hammerhead, as 
well as’ some others, ‘is taken with the rod, and affords 
sport of a violent nature. The oil shark would be called 
a game fish if it was not a shark, and often leaps when 
hooked, especially in the shallow end of Catalina Har- 
bor, where dozens may. be seen in July and August, and 
weighing up to sixty or seventy pounds, affords excellent 
sport with the rod from the beach. 

Along the mainland shores, taken from the beach 
and from the fine piers from Coronado north, are a 
number of fishes called surf, or roncadors, from the fact 
that they feed in the surf on a little sand 
crab. Anglers, and particularly members of SURF 
the Southern California Rod & Reel Club, FISHES. 
cast from the beach into the surf, and have 
good sport, the fishes running up to ten or more pounds. 
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Others are corbina, yellow-fin, flounder, halibut and 
croakers. The localities most in favor for them are 
Manhattan, San Pedro, Terminal, Santa Barbara, Long 
Beach, Port Los Angeles, Santa Monica, Port Harford, 
Playa Del Rey, Venice, Hermosa, Bay City, Pizmo, Ala- 
mitos, Sunset Beach, Huntington Beach, Newport, Bal- 
boa, San Juan by the Sea, Del Mar, Naples—in fact, all 
the beaches on the mainland shores north to Monterey 
and the beaches near San Francisco. Nearly all these 
towns below Santa Barbara are near Los Angeles and 
reached by the Southern Pacific or the Electric line, so 
that angling parties can go to them with ease and con- 
venience, and in summer thousands of anglers line the 
beaches of this region. Those north, between Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco, are all on the Southern 
Pacific, which, with its Coast line and branches, skirts 
the shores of the Pacific. Santa Cruz and Del Monte, 
both great gathering places for fishermen, are on short 
branches. 
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LAKE AND STREAM FISHING ABOUT 
LOS ANGELES. 


From Los Angeles, by the Southern Pacific, the angler 
can reach in summer many interesting trout streams which 
rise in the high Sierra Madre and have cut deep and pic- 
turesque canyons, up which the angler wades, fishing amid 
beautiful surroundings. 

The trout season opens in- Southern California in 
April; the several counties often have different game 
laws, varying, perhaps, a few weeks, but the 
trout season begins in spring and lasts until TROUT. 
November. The principal trout river in South- 
ern California is the San Gabriel, which rises in the Sierra 
Madre Range, at the foot of Mount San Antonio, a snow- 
capped peak over nine thousand feet high. The stream has 
several branches and reaches the ocean at Alamitos. It 
abounds in good pools and is well stocked with rainbow 
trout. 

The San Gabriel Canyon is but a short ride from Los 
Angeles, in the San Gabriel Valley. The train is taken, 
then coach and horses up the canyon to Follows Camp, 
nine miles from the mouth, where headquarters can be 
made. There are in summer several camps on this stream, 
and the Bait Club is located there: An interesting trip is 
to ascend the Mount Wilson trail, look down into the 
West Fork, and then descend the trail into the West Fork 
and fish the river down. In the San Bernardino Range, six 
thousand or seven thousand feet above Redlands, are the 
head-waters of the Santa Ana River, stocked with trout, 
abounding in fine pools alive with big rainbows. Near Mount 
San Bernardino, are numbers of camps, as “Seven Oaks,” 
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in a delightful region, and here is Bear Lake, seventy-five 
hundred feet above the sea, stocked with Tahoe and other 
trout which attain large size and afford excellent sport 
with the rod. From San Bernardino a number of mountain 
streams may be reached in a few hours’ ride by carriage or 
horseback; chief of these is Lytte Creek, heading near Mt. 
San Antonio (Old Baldy); others include City Creek and 
Devil Canyon. 

The lake fish are long and slender; those of the 
stream, thick-set, compact and spectacular of hue. When 
hooked they leap well, making a fine play, especially in 
swift streams. 

No fish is more sensitive, has more idiosyncrasies, and 
at times it will take nothing. The best results are obtained 
by imitating the natural insect that the trout ‘are taking. 
If this will not work, try a grasshopper fly, made by 
Coster, the California fly maker of Prattville, Plumas Co., 
or an imitation grasshopper (cork body). If this fails, 
cast hellgramite or “caddis,” and if all signs fail and the 
camp is. starving; .try a minnow, and; as) a_last: resateses 
worm. Theoretically, this is wrong advice; practically, it 
will be found good. 

The head-waters of the Mojave River and Deep Creek 
are in this range, the latter a trout stream in the heights, 
but ultimately lost in the hot sands of the desert. 

Leaving the Southern Pacific at Santa Paula, an in- 
teresting trout stream is found, which leads one through 
a beautiful country. From here one can go to Santa Bar- 
bara on the famous Coast Line of the same road, reaching 
the mouth of the Santa Ynez River near Lompoc. Here, 
in April or May, steelheads are taken in the laguna, and 
this fair river can be followed sixty or seventy miles far 
back into the picturesque canyons and valleys of the 
Santa Ynez Range, where the trout, though not large, 
afford good sport on light rods. Back in the range at the 
Rancho del Alimo Pintado, an attractive inn near a good 
trout stream, is a delightful region. 


PART II. 
THE SAN FRANCISCO REGION 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GAME FISHES. 


HE city of San Francisco, the western terminus 
of the Southern Pacific road, five hundred miles 
from Los Angeles, is the central point of 
departure for one of the most varied of 
angling regions, embracing striped bass, 
salmon, sea bass, black bass, innumerable 
trout, and lakes and streams from the high 

= Sierras to coast range and the sea. 

Here the angler will find ample hotel accommodations 
from the St. Francis, Fairmont and Palace, down to 
smaller hostelries, and every convenience afforded by the 
largest city west of Chicago. We are now approaching a 
region where the sea fishing impinges on that of lake and 
river. The northern country is well watered, and has many 
streams and forests, unequalled in the world for beauty, 
majesty and trout. 

Del Monte, in Monterey Bay, will doubtless be the 
first point of interest, having one of the most beautiful 
hotels and parks in America, with a pri- 
vate game preserve of ten thousand THE SALMON. 
acres. This is reached by a four-hours’ 
ride on the Southern Pacific, from San Francisco; or, one 
may leave Los Angeles in the evening and arrive at Del 
Monte the next morning. In June, or thereabouts, vast 
schools of salmon are seen in the great bay of Monterey 
and its vicinity, feeding on schools of anchovies which are 
found here. 

At this time salmon anglers from all over the country 
congregate and enjoy the exhilarating sport. Boats may 
be taken at the Monterey dock, or, on request, will pick up 
anglers at Del Monte. The boats go out some distance 
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from shore, and when the school is found the sport is fast 
and furious. More fish are taken with a hand-line than in 
any other way, as the fish lie deep, or at different levels. 
and a two or three-pound sinker is required; but the 
sportsmanlike rod fisherman will also have good success. 

Mr. A. D. Shepard has designed an inexpensive sinker 
which drops from the line on striking, leaving the play un- 
encumbered by its dead weight. 

Two species of salmon are taken here and on the 
Sacramento: quinnat, which reaches a weight of one hun- 
dred pounds, and the dog salmon, or calico salmon, rang- 
ing from seven to ten pounds; and north of the Sacra- 
mento, especially in such rivers as the Rogue, the silver 
salmon, five to eight pounds. But the big game salmon of 
Monterey, a common catch at thirty or forty pounds, is the 
quinnat king salmon, or Chinook. 

It probably lies off or near the mouth of the big rivers 
which it enters to spawn. The salmon here are evidently 
preparing for the run, feeding all summer 
in the Carmel and Monterey Bays and off- HABITS OF 
shore six or seven miles. By October, SALMON. 
they are entering the Sacramento in num- 
bers, though they run up in the spring and summer (the 
writer has seen big salmon in Feather River, over the 
divide), and they ascend the Sacramento four hundred miles. 

The spring-running fish are adults three years old, 
and some are seen going up the rivers all summer, trying 
to reach little rivers at the head of lakes, where they spawn 
and mostly die. 

The chief spawning time of quinnat is in November, 
and by the last of September, as a rule, the salmon have 
all left Monterey and are supposed to be going up the 
Sacramento or other large rivers. 

There is also a December winter run of the quinnat in 
the Sacramento and small streams to the south. 

The average weight of the Monterey quinnat is sixteen 
pounds, but twenty, thirty and forty pounders are brought 
in in large numbers daily. 

The starting point may be on either side of the bay: 
at times the fish seem to favor the Santa Cruz side and 
Santa Cruz or Capitola becomes the embarking place. 
Good summer hotels are maintained at both places, even 
though not equal in sumptuousness to Del Monte. One 
charm of California sea fishing is the comfort and com- 
pleteness of shore accommodations, 
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Good salmon fishing is also found offshore in the 
vicinity of San Francisco, using sardine for bait. They are 
caught in the bay between Alcatraz Island and Sausalito, 
between Lime Point and Point Bonito in the open sea and 
best place of all, when the sea is calm, between Point 
Bonito and the reef locally known as the Potato Patch. 

While making headquarters at Del Monte, the angler 
should visit Los Laurelles, the ranch of Del Monte in the 
Carmel Valley, an accessory of the hotel, 
on the Carmel River, about seventeen LOS 
miles from Carmel Bay and the old mis- LAURELLES. 
sion at Carmel founded in 1771. Here is ; 

a delightful retreat in a beautiful valley, with a wealth of 
flowers, big oaks, and a little river, alive at times with 
rainbow trout. 

A three or four ounce split bamboo is the tackle with 
flies suited to the day. The river can be fished up or down, - 
and abounds in pools and reaches, hemmed in by willows. 
At places, wading boots are desirable, but not absolutely 
necessary. The ranch house and its cottages are part of 
the Del Monte game preserve. 

Among interesting trouting expeditions which can be 
taken from Monterey is one southward to the splendid 
Santa Lucia Mountains, through which 
the Big and Little Sur find their way to THE BIG AND 
sea, both charming trout streams off the LITTLE SUR. 
general line of travel. The road from 
Del Monte leads over the famous seventeen-mile drive 
along shore by the old mission, over the Carmel, and by 
noon we are at Mill Creek, then up Sierra Hill nearly a 
mile in air, and so on to the Idlewild camp grounds in a 
splendid grove of giant redwoods with an alluring little 
stream. At the mouth of Little Sur is the Laguna, where 
steelhead fishing is good with fly or spoon. By following 
it and. the other streams up into the mountains, many at- 
tractive pools will be found and rainbow trout of fair size. 

On the north side of the bay of Monterey, at the mouth 
of the Soquel River, a charming little trout stream, is 
found the resort of Capitola, famous for its 
salmon fishing, especially in June and July. CAPITOLA. 
Capitola is in the lee, and upto twelve 
o’clock the water is calm and the fishing is delightful. 
From six to eight in the morning the long pier is the cen- 
ter of interest to salmon anglers going out, and the fleet 
can be seen four or five miles off, following the schools. 


THE CANYON OF THE SAN LORENZO at | 
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At twelve the boats come in, and the landing is cov- 
ered with the splendid fish, the catch including many sea 
trout or white sea bass (which are taken here by the ton 
by the net fishermen). The Soquel River runs up into the 
mountains and affords excellent fishing with three-ounce 
split bamboo, with fly or worm. 

Two or three miles beyond Capitola is Santa Crug ae 
large town, famous for its salmon and other fishing. It is 
the most popular summer watering place on the 
coast. Here also is the San Lorenzo River, one SANTA 
of the most beautiful of trout streams, winding CRUZ. 
up into the giant redwoods. Back in the moun- 
tains is the fish hatchery, from which the streams of Santa 
Cruz are stocked with trout by the county. From the 
town on the shore the country for ten miles back includes 
trout streams and splendid forests, which have justly made 
the place famous. The famous Big Tree Grove on the San 
Lorenzo is but seven miles from the Santa Cruz. The 
angler will find the climate of the bay of Monterey per- 
fect, no summer heat, 62 degrees being the average. 

From here the railroad may be conveniently taken to 
some of the beauty spots of California, Big Trees, Felton, 
Brookdale, Rowardennan, Boulder Creek, and Big Basin 
Park. Over the northern ridge from the latter preserve 
the forest extends to the sea, holding the valleys of the 
Pescadero, a famous trout stream, and Butano. 

Pescadero is thirty miles from Redwood City, twenty- 
six miles south of San Francisco, on the main line, while 
seventeen miles from Redwood City on the same road is La 
Honda, a famous resort among the redwoods, with excel- 
lent rainbow trout. 

In the vicinity south of Paso Robles there is a beau- 
tiful country and some rainbow and _ steelhead trout 
streams. The angler is a lover of nature above all else, 
and this region, reached by the Coast Line of the Southern 
Pacific, is a wonderland that should be explored. Here 
are splendid valleys, with little rivers, lofty mountains and 
parks of oaks—the glory of California. West of Paso 
Robles and its marvelous hot springs is the Nacimiento 
River, which bursts through the Santa Lucia Mountains 
with falls and cascades, marking what is the southern 
limit of the great redwood forests. 

Having indicated the coast angling to be found south 
of San Francisco, we may turn in other directions. In the 
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mouth of the Sacramento River the State Fish Commis- 
sioner eight or ten years ago placed striped bass. These 
have increased so that they have become the most valuable 
food fish of California and afford good sport on the bay 
flats and in the vicinity of San Francisco, Oakland, Sausa- 
lito and vicinity. Fish of good size are taken. No fish 
makes a more game fight than this, and for years the 
famous Striped Bass Club of Cuttyhunk, Island, Mass., paid 
tribute to its glories. A six-ounce tip rod and nine-thread 
line are good tackle for trolling. The lower regions of the 
San Joaquin and the vicinity of Bouldin Island produces 
good angling for this fish, which has no superior. The 
Sacramento is the gateway to a great angling region, 
as‘up above the State capital it is stocked with black bass, 
and farther up becomes one of the finest and most pictur- 
esque trout streams in America. 


CHAT DER’ Y, 


TROUT OF THE HIGH SIERRA. 


Leaving San Francisco in the evening by the Southern 
Pacific, the angler finds himself at Truckee on the follow- 
ing morning, on the summit of the great Sierra Nevada, 
and at the hub of an angling wheel whose spokes radiate 
in almost every direction. This range abounds in rivers, 
streams, brooks and glacial lakes, which are stocked with 
trout of many kinds, and which in their entirety constitute 
the most remarkable angling region known, not for mere 
fishing, but in climate, beauty of scenery and natural won- 
ders, all of which go to make up a well-rounded fishing 
trip. 

The Truckee River is a beautiful stream, rising in Lake 
Tahoe, and stocked with rainbow, Eastern brook and cut- 
throat trout. The angler follows the river en route to 
Tahoe, and will find good sport with his light rod along 
the river—a typical California mountain stream, winding 
down a well-wooded canyon. It is two hundred and nine 
miles east of San Francisco and fourteen miles from the 
divide of the Sierra Madre. Headquarters can be made at 
Truckee. On the river are several camps and resorts, 
among them the Truckee Country Club at the mouth.of 
the Truckee River Canon, where exact data relating to the 
condition of the river may be obtained. Here is the larg- 
est rainbow trout hatchery in the State. 

Nearly a mile and a half in air, nearly half a mile deep, 
twenty-three miles long, thirteen miles wide, surrounded 
by radiant snow-capped mountains, is Tahoe, home of the 
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famous Tahoe trout. This splendid fish sometimes attains 
a weight of thirty pounds, and amuses itself at the ex- 
pense of the angler in summer. 

The best fishing for Tahoe trout is at the northern 
end of the lake, near Brockway’s, at the southern end, and 
along the west shore near Observatory Point, the latter 
a favorite place for anglers staying at the Tavern. Silver 
trout are caught in greatest numbers on the northwest 
shores. In Crystal Bay and Sand Harbor more trout are 
taken, but the fish are not so large.. Mackinaw trout are 
also taken here, having been introduced some years ago. 
Ten pounders have been taken on the south side near 
Glenbrook, and on the Nevada side. There is a hatchery 
here where a million eggs are hatched yearly. 

To reach the biggest trout in deep water here, singular 
tackle is used. A copper line wire and big reel, the lure, 
a spoon of thin pearly abalone as large as one’s hand or a 
big burnished copper spoon makes the trout take notice in 
the deep, dark water of the bait below—a good-sized hook, 
with worms or minnow or any lure that will tempt them. 
With two hundred feet, more or less, out, the boat is 
rowed from water fifty feet deep to much greater depths; 
as the season advances, the fish go to deeper water. Tahoe 
receives numerous streams from snow-capped mountains, 
which are stocked with trout of various kinds. The coun- 
try is wild and well wooded, the air clear and bracing. 
The hotels range from the finest mountain hotels in the 
country to camps, or the angler with his sleeping bag may 
sleep in the open. Good boats and good boatmen are in 
attendance at all hotels. The tackle here is peculiar to the 
locality fot lake fishing, and can be obtained at the hotels 
or at dealers in San Francisco. 

Nearly all the attractive and beautiful resorts of Lake 
Tahoe-are either on the lake or near it, and a steamer 
capable of carrying two hundred and fifty passengers 
makes the circuit daily. While comparatively out of the 
world, on the summit of the Sierra, in the heart of the 
Sierra Nevada, the Southern Pacific Company has so ar- 
ranged that the angler can leave San Francisco on Friday 
night, wake up at Truckee, and arrive at the Tahoe Tavern 
for nine o’clock breakfast. He can fish all day Saturday, 
enjoy the seventy-mile ride around the lake Sunday, take 
the night train at Truckee and be at his office in San Fran- 
cisco Monday morning, or he can shorten the trip one day 
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and spend Sunday fishing. He has traveled five hundred 
and twenty-five miles, climbed a mile or more into the air, 
and reveled for two days in the fine Alpine-like scenery. 

If he is a Chicago man, he can reach Tahoe in three 
days and three nights. About six trains a day pass, and 
stop at Truckee. 

In the vicinity of Tahoe are many lakes affording fine 
trout fishing. Some, with their altitudes, are: 

Cascade, 6,720 feet; Castle, 7,425; Fallen Leaf, 6,360; 
Five Lakes, 7,540; Floating Island, 7,150; Watson, 7,850; 
Gilmour, 8,100; Heather, 7,800; Half Moon, 7,760; Marlette, 
7,650; Susie, 7,650, reflecting many of the loftiest peaks of 
the Sierras. Amid these mountains flow some of the most 
beautiful trout streams in America, formed and fed from 
the snow banks of their sides. 
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ALONG THE SIERRA NEVADA. 


Independence Lake is a fine angling resort, sixteen 
miles north of Boca, or Truckee, and reached by a fourteen- 
mile stage ride. It is a gem in the 
heart of the Sierras, wild and beauti- ANGLING IN 
ful. The lake, two and one-half miles INDEPENDENCE 
long and three-fourths of a mile wide, LAKE. 
is surrounded by deep and splendid 
forests. Boats and boatmen can be had at the hotel, which 
has also cottages and tents. Boats rent at from $3.00 to 
$5.00 per month. Season opens June 8th, closes September 
30th—lake trout, Dolly Varden, rainbow and cut-throat 
trout. Near here is Donner Lake; well stocked. 

This beautiful lake, sixty-five hundred feet above the 
sea in the Sierra Nevada, is twenty-six miles from Truckee, 
and reached from San Francisco to 
Truckee by Southern Pacific, where TROUT OF 
the Webber Lake coach meets the WEBBER LAKE. 
train—an attractive feature in itself— 
taking the angler through the Little Truckee Valley along 
the river. Near the Webber Lake Hotel there are nine 
miles of brook-trout fishing, and some of the best fly fishing 
in the range; or one may troll for the game cut-throat, 
Lock Leven trout, Von Behr trout, or the Eastern brook 
trout. Boats are free of charge. The angler will find good 
black bass fishing near here in the Lake of the Woods. 

The angler will not require the inducement of Merced 
fishing to lure him to the Yosemite, nor is it the province 
of this volume to describe this royal 
gorge, one of the wonders of the world; THE MERCED. 
yet he is urged to fish the head-waters (YOSEMITE.) 
of the Merced which flow through the 
valley of the Yosemite, as it is the most beautiful trout 
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stream in this country if not the world. Possibly there are 
other streams (such as the Kings and Kern Rivers) where 
the angler does not care whether the trout bite or not. 
But they do, and excellent sport may be had wading this 
river of scenic delights. Take a five-ounce rod, a variety 
of flies; grasshoppers and worms are also caviare to the 
Yosemite trout. The valley is easily reached by the South- 
ern Pacific from San Francisco to El Portal via Merced, 
thence fourteen miles stage to the center of the valley. 
Accommodations are excellent. 

In the estimation of many there is but one Yosemite, 
but the Kings and Kern River region is in many ways its 
equal. Its mighty cliffs, its stupendous 
gorges, its trees which lived three thou- KINGS AND 
sand years ago, and particularly its KERN RIVERS. 
splendid trout streams, commend it to 
the true angler. The main canyon of the Kings (south 
fork) is ninety-eight miles southeast of the Yosemite, and 
is doubtless one of the most spectacular trout streams in 
the heart of the California Alps. The trout streams rise 
about such peaks as Whitney, 14,552; Williamson, 14,448; 
Tyndall, 14,360; Mount Jordan, 14,375; Milestone, 14,000; 
Kaweah, 14,141, and many more, a marvelous staging for 
a trout stream. 

The river rushes down through meadow and _ forest 
through walls three thousand to six thousand feet high, 
and is alive with fine trout, which lurk in its pools and 
riffles. Mist Falls, Roaring River Falls, Bryanthus Lake, 
Upper Kern Lake, Lake Charlotte and Kings River, at the 
Grand Sentinel, at Glacier Monument, at East Lake near 
Mount Brewer, will not fail to repay the angler if indeed 
his eye can leave the grandest of scenery for mere fish. 
The best fishing in the Kings River section is not in the 
main stream, but in its tributaries and contributing lakes. 
Bubb’s Creek (leading the way to Kearsage Pass) and 
Roaring River (forest canopied) are the most noteworthy; 
Roaring Fork has perhaps no superior in America as a 
trout stream. Fish above the falls—the present route is 
via the Giant Forest by way of Exeter and Lemon Cove, 
or Millwood and Visalia. 

The San Joaquin is formed by the three great rivers 
of the Southern High Sierras, the Kings, Kaweah, and 
Kern. The Kings and Kern rise near Mount Whitney, 
Kings flowing west, Kern south; between them is the 
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Kaweah, flowing southwest. All flow finally into the tule 
lands of the San Joaquin Valley. 

These are, with their branches, trout streams. There 
is good fishing in the middle fork of the Tule River for 
McCloud River trout, introduced from that stream. In 
West Meadow Creek, White’s golden trout are found. 
There are trout the entire length of Little Kern, and in 
Kern Lake. Trout are abundant in Soda Creek, also in 
Coyote Creek, and Volcano Creek is the home of the pro- 
tected golden trout, which are worth the trip to look at. 

Cottonwood Creek, flowing into Owen’s Lake, is 
stocked with trout. But there are many streams and lakes 
in the Kern River country that have no trout, yet are ad- 
mirably adapted for them. 

Aside from trout there are suckers, chub and Sacra- 
mento pike. This latter attains a length of two feet, and a 
weight of six pounds, takes a fly, worm or spoon, and is 
found in all the branches of the Kaweah. 

Tributary to the Russian River there are fifteen 
hundred miles of trout streams. The river flows down 
through splendid redwood forests north. of 
San Francisco; reached by the Northwestern RUSSIAN 
Pacific Railroad. Here the steelhead fishing RIVER. 
is found at its best, the fish being hard fight- 
ers and high jumpers. An eight-ounce split bamboo, nine 
feet long, is desirable, Wilson’s spoon and hooks for bait, 
salmon eggs being an effective lure. High wading boots 
ate needed, and boats are used. Hotels and camps at 
Cazadero, Duncan Mills, Camp Meeker, Monte Rio Park. 

Good steelhead, rainbow, Eastern brook trout and 
striped bass fishing may be had in Napa River, ‘“Thomp- 
son’s,”’ forty-two miles northward from 
San Francisco, on the Southern Pacific. NAPA RIVER. 
Beyond Calistoga there are excellent 
trout streams at Ballard Lake seven miles from Santa 
Rosa there is capital black bass fishing. 

The Sacramento abounds in fish; at its mouth striped 
bass; above, Sacramento black bass, and at its headwaters 
on Pitt River, rainbow, Loch 
Leven and other trout. The THE SACRAMENTO. 
best points are available by the 
Southern Pacific road, ranging from the vicinity of Red- 
ding to Shasta Springs, which is the gateway to another 
and beautiful trout region. It is rough and splendid water, 
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abounding in rocks. Castle Crags, Cal., 310 miles from 
pemetcancisco, sisson lavern,’ ‘Sisson, -Cal.; Shasta 
Retreat, near Shasta Springs; Lamoine, and Sims all af- 
ford excellent trout fishing amid exhilarating surroundings. 

Among the notable trout streams, branches of the Sac- 
ramento, is the Feather, the headwaters of which rise on 
the snowy slopes of Mount Lassen. 

It is at its best in Plumas County, FEATHER RIVER. 
near Prattville, where it winds in 

and out of the Big Meadows and flows through a splendid 
canyon with falls famous for their salmon, and rainbow 
trout. Of all the streams of California devoted to fly fish- 
ing, this at Big Meadows is doubtless the best. To reach 
it, take the Southern Pacific from the foot of Market Street 
at night, reaching Chico early in the morning.. Here you 
take the Butte County mountain railroad to Sterling 
through a wonderful region. Reaching Sterling at about ten 
the stage, the Prattville line (Mr. Gray, manager), awaits 
and carries you over one of the finest mountain roads in 
America, fifty-seven miles of forest and canyon, skirting 
great gorges, passing the divide of the Sierra Nevada about 
twelve miles west of Humbug Valley, seventy-five hundred 
feet up, then pitching down the east slope of the Sierras, 
reaching Big Meadows at about seven. This ride alone is 
worth the trip across the continent. 

Anglers should go to “Costar’s,” a mile from Pratt- 
ville, which is always open. Costar is a fly maker, and the 
finest fly caster and best trout fisherman in Plumas County. 
He knows every pool and riffle, and has a personal ac- 
quaintance with large trout, to which he introduces the 
angler in royal fashion. 

The casting is from the bank, amid attractive sur- 
roundings, and the trout run from two pounds to ten, and, 
as there is a current, they are hard fighters and high jump- 
ers. Four to eight-ounce split bamboo and the best fly 
tackle are needed, large creels, long leaders, long-handed 
big nets. Costar makes flies, suitable for certain days. 
For particulars address A. P. Costar, Prattville, Cal. For 
stage reservations, Manager, Prattville Stage Co., Sterling, 
Cal. From here a dozen trout streams, lakes and canyons 
can be found; also good salmon fishing with a spoon. The 
trout are large rainbows and small Eastern brook. 

This entire Shasta region, within a hundred miles from 
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Mount Shasta, one of the grandest sights in America, is 
noted for its trout streams. 

The McCloud River is famous for its trout of many 
kinds, particularly the “McCloud River trout.” Head- 
waters are reached by the Southern 
Pacific to Sisson, thence via the Mc- McCLOUD RIVER. 
Cloud Railroad to McCloud. It will 
well repay the angler to leave the line of travel with pack, 
and fish the McCloud and vicinity. 

Modoc County is a comparatively unknown region 
abounding with big game, and trout of all sorts in its 
rivers and lakes. Alturas is the principal town, reached 
from Reno, Nevada, on the Southern Pacific via the Ne- 
vada California and Oregon Railroad. Both forks, with its 
affluents, Parker and Pine Creek, are good waters. 

This region on Klamath River and Shovel Creek has 
for many years been celebrated for its rainbow trout. Take 
Southern Pacific road to Macdoel, Cal., 
then stage to the Springs, situated at KLAMATH 
an altitude twenty-seven hundred feet. HOT SPRINGS. 

By taking steamer from San Fran- 
cisco to Eureka the angler will find some excellent trout, 
steelhead, and salmon fishing in this, the northwestern 
portion of the State; or the region can be reached by the 
Southern Pacific Bad stage, taken across the mountains to 
the coast, opening up a country which abounds in fine 
forests, medicinal springs and trout streams. 

Humboldt County, with its great land-locked bay, with 
twenty-eight square miles of tidal acres, with six large 
rivers flowing to the sea and as many more with innumer- 
able feeders, is a paradise for the angler. 

Fly fishing in the streams begins May first, and all the 
rivers reaching Humboldt Bay are now filled with trout 
from eight inches to a foot in length. Eureka, an enter- 
prising town, is headquarters for anglers, and in two hours’ 
ride the following trout streams can be reached: Salmon 
Creek, Eel River, Ryan’s Slough, and Freshwater. To the 
north of’ Eureka are Mad River, Lindsay Creek, Little 
River, Maple Creek, Redwood Creek, Prairie Creek, where 
cutthroats from eight to sixteen inches are plentiful. 

In the northern part of the county are the famous 
lagoons made by sand-dunes—really large, costal lakes. 
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Some of them are “Big,” “Stone,” and 

“Freshwater,” forty miles from Eureka. HUMBOLDT 
Here steelheads are taken early in the LAGOONS. 
season from eight to fifteen pounds in 

weight, and at Maple Creek, where it enters Big Lagoon, 
the rainbow is caught from twelve to thirty inches in 
length, with fly or spoon. 

South of Humboldt similar conditions prevail, and fine 
trout streams are the rule, as Bear River, Mattole, Van 
Duzen, Lawrence Creek, Larribee Creek, South Fork of 
the Eel River, and its branches. The boast of Humboldt 
County, however, in an angling way, is the fly fishing for 
big steelheads in the Eel River. This sport begins in July, 
and continues to September, when the fishing is at its best. 
This river is permanently adapted for the fly caster; it is 
broad, with long reaches; big pools and open country, 
making the sport delightful in a perfect climate. The 
steelheads here range from one to twenty pounds. In this 
river are two or three kinds of trout, while chub, salmon, 
and king salmon, add to the variety of the sport with a 
spoon. 

The following places near Eureka are headquarters for 
visiting anglers, all within convenient reach of good 
angling: Fortuna, twenty miles from Eureka; Alton, 
twenty-four miles; Greig’s, eighteen miles; Weymouth, 
twenty-six miles, and Scotia, thirty miles. Near Wey- 
mouth is a State hatchery, which stocks the Eel River 
every year. The salmon run of the Eel, Mad and Klamath 
Rivers begins in the Fall. If the angler desires to try sea 
fishing he has a variety to choose from: Rock cod, 
flounders, big smelt, perch, tom cod, “Alaska pickerel,” sea 
trout, and salmon—all taken in the bay. On the outside, 
in the ocean, are rock cod, halibut, sea bass, hake, cod, and 
salmon. 

Good lake fishing is found here. Take the Southern 
Pacific to Galt, Sutter Creek, then to ‘“Kirkwoods.” 
“Fonts,” reached on the Southern Pa- 
cific to Williams. Good trout fishing, TWIN LAKES 
beautiful scenery, near Bartlett Springs (AMADOR CO.) 
and Strawberry Valley. The fact that 
many well known anglers go to this region year after year 
is a guarantee of the quality of the sport. 
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PART JIL. 
THE PORTLAND REGION 


CHAPTER VII. 


™-ALIFORNIA is_not more interesting to 
“anglers than Oregon, which, possessing 
the Columbia River, is famed for its salmon 
which, while they do not take a fly, do, in 
various localities, take a spoon. The angler, 
may make his headquarters in Portland, a 
large and beautiful city, the metropolis of 
the Northwest, and terminus of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in this direction. It has all the facilities 
of an Eastern city. The tackle used here is the same as 
in California, light split bamboo, with rods from three to 
eight ounces, variety of flies, and for steelheads and salmon 
Wilson spoon in variety. 

Having fished the Shasta region, the McCloud, Sac- 
ramento and its branches, the angler will find change in 
visiting Lake Klamath, just over 
the sline. in Oregon: It can be KLAMATH LAKE 
reached from Weed, on the South- (OREGON) AND 
ern Pacific, or from Thrall; by the PELICAN BAY. 
latter route take the mountain rail- 
road to Pokegama, a delightful trip, then stage of forty 
miles through and over the Siskiyous and cascades to 
Klamath Falls, where the steamer Winona carries the 
angler to Odessa, in Pelican Bay, where good accommoda- 
tions may be found. 

This is the land of big, indeed, mammoth trout. City 
Engineer Lippincott, of Los Angeles, holds the record, 
twenty-two pounds; the ordinary fish is a four or five- 
pounder. The best fishing is along the north shore of Peli- 
can, and in the little rivers, as Crystal Creek, the great 
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forest of Oregon, reaching down to its shores. From 
Odessa stages can be taken to the Williamson River, about 
thirty miles distant, the most beautiful trout stream in the 
estimation of many, in the country. It is necessary to 
camp here; Indian guides can be had. 

The angler should visit Crater Lake, one of the won- 
ders of Western America, where the crater of an extinct 
volcano, with the typical central cone, 
has filled with water, and been stocked CRATER LAKE. 
with trout, affording excellent sport. 

Crater Lake can.be reached by the Southern Pacific to 
Medford, from which a stage or carriage can be taken, or 
from Odessa. 
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The Place. 

How reached from Portland. 
Where to stay. 

The Sport, including best flies, etc. 
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About 30 miles long; empties into Tillamook Bay 
at Tillamook City. Beautiful stream; easily fished from 
banks for most of its length. 

b. Westside Railroad (Southern Pacific) to Forest 
Grove, 24 miles; stage daily (or thrice weekly) to Tilla- 
inmgueesbea. m:. to 6 p. m., about 55 
miles. Road follows river nearly its WILSON RIVER. 
entire length. For stage seats, ad- 
dress Forest Grove Hotel, Forest Grove, Oregon. 

c. Board can be obtained at: (1) Halfway. Camp 
(tents), head of river. Address J. H. McNamer, Forest 
Grove, Oregon. (2) White Horse, 22 miles up. (3) C. 
Adkins’ ranch, 20 miles up. Address him Wilson River, 
Oregon. (4) ‘Probably at stage station (old Harris ranch), 
13 miles up, and best location ‘for late season fishing. Ad- 
dress J. H. McNamer, as above. (5) Allen House and 
other hotels, Tillamook, Oregon. (6) Plenty of good camp 
sites along river. 

NOTE.—This river will shortly be lumbered its entire 
length. Logging railroad already surveyed. Lumbering 
now in progress on lower reaches. 

a. Companion stream to the Wilson; empties into 
Tillamook Bay at Tillamook. Easily fished from 18 miles 
up, and branches above this. 
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b. Westside Railroad to North Yamhill; mail stage 
daily to Tillamook (about 50 see Leave North Yam- 
hill 10 a. m., arrive Toll House 8 p. 
leave Toll House 4 a. m., arrive Till. TRASK RIVER. 
mook 8 a.m. For seats, address Tilla- 
mook stage line, North Yamhill, Oregon. 

c. Best place to stop for late season fishing is at: (1) 
Toll House, 16 miles up. Address Mrs. J. Brown, Trask, 
Oregon. Postoffice and telephone. (2) Plenty of good 
camping:sites below Toll House. (3) Hotels in Tillamook 
(see Wilson River). 

d. (Also for Wilson River.) Best early fishing in 
lower reaches, for large “cut-throat” trout. Later (July 
and August) best fishing in upper reaches for cut-throat 
and salmon trout. Good salmon trout fishing also in lower 
reaches, when these fish first come in from sea. Early 
flies: Reuben Wood and Brown Hackle, on No. 2 hook; 
later: Jungle Cock Royal Coachman and Jungle Cock 
Professor, on No. 4 or No. 6 hook. 

NOTE.—The Kilchas, Nestucca, and Tillamook Rivers, 
companion streams to the Trask and Wilson, can all be 
reached from Tillamook by comparatively short drives. 
Fishing for cut-throat trout on these, especially in the early 
season (i. e., as soon as the rivers lower sufficiently, usu- 
ally in late June or early July) is said to be excellent. Flies 
same as for Wilson or Trask Rivers, I should judge. 

a. Empties into ocean at Seaside, Oregon, 16 miles 
below mouth of Columbia River. 

b. Astoria and Columbia NECANICUM RIVER. 
River Railroad to Seaside, about 
150 miles. 

c. Seaside House, and several other hotels. 

d. This stream is pretty well fished out, so far as the 
lower reaches are concerned. Good fishing, especially for 
salmon trout, may be had in the upper waters, about the 
middle of the summer. 

a. Empties into Nehalem Bay, 30 miles north of Till- 
amook, at Nehalem City. North and south branches of 
stream unite just above the bay. 

Light boat, which can be ieeeed NEHALEM RIVER. 
up through the riffles, required for 

fishing; stream cannot be fished, from banks, except in 
spots. 

b. Westside Railroad to Forest Grove, 24 miles, or 
North Yamhill, 40 miles; stage (55-50 miles) from either 
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place to Tillamook; stage (30 miles) to Nehalem City 
daily. 

c. There are no regular places to stop at on either 
the north or south branches. Accommodation may possi- 
bly be secured at farm houses. There are several on the 
south branch above the stage road crossing, some 12 miles 
above Nehalem City. Plenty of good camp sites. Board 
can be secured at the Klein House, Nehalem City. 

d. Excellent salmon trout fishing, with occasional 
cut-throats, can be had in the late season (August and Sep- 
tember) on south branch, above stage crossing for about 
6 miles up, and presumably on north branch also. 

Good trolling for salmon with spoon from boat in late 
season (August-September) at Nehalem City. For fires; 
see Wilson River (late season). 

a. Empties into ocean, 8 miles south of Seaside, Ore- 
gon. Can be fished from bank. 

b. Astoria & Columbia River to Sea- ELK CREEK. 
side, 150 miles; stage daily to mouth of 
stream, 8 miles. 

c. Two hotels at mouth of stream. Can’t remember 
names. 

d. Know nothing personally about the fishing, but am 
told that salmon trout fishing is good in lower reaches in 
late season (August-September). 

a. Eighteen miles above Portland, at Oregon City. 

b. Southern Pacific (main line) or Oregon Water 
Power Electric Railway (car every 
40 minutes) to Oregon City. FALLS OF THE 

c. Several hotels, but no use in WILLAMETTE. 
stopping over night. 

d. Spoon casting for salmon from boat on river below 
the falls. Usually best in May or early June, but some- 
times much earlier. Depends om weather (clear weather 
best) and stage of water. 

a. Rises in the Cascades, at Crater Lake Mountain. 
Empties into the ocean. Is a big river. 

b. Southern Pacific Railroad to 
Gold Ray (on the river) or Medford ROGUE RIVER. 

(14-miles from river). 

c. (1) Hotel at Gold Ray, or with superintendent of 
power house at same place. (2) Nash House and several 
other good hotels in Medford, from which place river can 
be reached by auto or wagon, over good road. 
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d. Fishing good all summer, from time river lowers 
sufficiently to middle of October, for big steelhead trout. 
Usually best in July and August. All sorts and sizes of 
flles used. March Brown said to be good early fly. Jungle 
Cock flies much used, tied on hooks from No. 6 to No. 1. 
Anglers using No. 4 Kamloops and No. 4 Jungle Cock 
Professor only in September have equally good luck. The 
fishing in 1907 from Gold Ray up to Trail was of the best. 

a. Rises in Big Klamath Marsh, Klamath County; 
flows through the Klamath Indian reservation, and empties 
into’ Upper: Klamath’ Lake=at 
northeast end. Spring Creek, WILLIAMSON RIVER 
3 miles long, is tributary to the AND 
river about 12 miles above its SPRING CREEK. 
mouth. It rises in a multitude 
of springs; is a rushing mountain stream, clear as crystal 
and cold as ice; can be fished from banks from source to 
mouth. Best fishing on Williamson River is from boat be- 
low mouth of Spring Creek. 

b. Southern Pacific Railroad (1) to Ashland; mail 
stage twice weekly to Odessa, 55 miles (for seats, address 
Hotel Oregon, Ashland, Oregon); private team to the 
river, about 35 mules... Or. (2). to Thrall; branch railroad 
to Pokagama, 24 miles; stage daily to Klamath Falls, 40 
miles; steamer thrice weekly to Agency Landing, 30 miles; 
private team to river, about 15 miles. 

c. No places to stop at.’ Camping only. Camp sup- 
plies may be gotten in Klamath Falls or at Odessa. Many 
beautiful camp sites, especially on Spring Creek. Permis- 
sion to camp must be obtained from Indian agent, Klamath 
Agency, Klamath County, Oregon. 

d. Fishing for big rainbow trout good all summer, 
June-September 15; best in early season (June, July). 
Nights cold; warm clothing required. Best flies: Royal 
Coachman, March Brown, Williams Spinner, tied on No. 2 
or No. 1 hooks. Not so many nor so large trout as for- 
merly taken in the river, but still excellent fishing in the 
creek for trout up to 5 pounds, and occasionally larger. 
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OR the avoidance of repetition under the head 
. of localities, the following brief descriptions 

of the trout and salmon found on the coast 
are now given: 

The trout herein referred to, the Rainbow 
and its allies, with the exception of the. 
Dolly Varden, are all near relatives of the 
salmon, in fact dwarf representatives of the 

Atlantic salmon. Dr. David Starr Jordan 
says of them: “They have the habit of salmon, will go to 
the sea if they can, and spawn at the head of small 
streams hundreds of miles from sea, and often over a 
mile above it.” 

Probably the oldest American trout, the original 
stock, is the Cut-throat (Salmo Clarku), which ranges 
from Alaska to Eel River, California, and 
east to Montana. It is so called from the THE CUT- 
red dash just below the under jaw. Its THROAT. 
head is long, a fourth the length of the 
well spotted body. Its color and size varies with con- 
ditions. It spawns in the spring, seeking brooks and 
shallows; a fine, handsome fish, a good fighter in swift 
water. 

The Tahoe Trout (Salmo henshawi), is a descendant 
of the cut-throat, found in Tahoe, the Truckee, Lake 
Pyramid, the Carson and Humboldt 
Lakes, and has found its way into the THE TAHOE 
Feather, Stanislaus and Mokelumne TROUT. 
Rivers. It is a cut-throat, browner, yel- 
lower, with larger spots. The adult fish weighs three 
pounds, but in deep water attains to twenty-eight or 
thirty. 


im ee The upper Sacramento, near Sims. 
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Salmo tahoensis is a cousin. The Crescent trout 
(Salmo clarkii), comes from Crescent Lake, Washington; 
a splendid game fish of eight or even twelve pounds; fine 
spots; no red dash. The Beardslee trout (Salmo beards- 
leet) is also found in Crescent Lake in deep water, rang- 
ing from ten to fourteen pounds. 

The steelhead trout (Salmo rivularis) ranges from 
Skagway to Alamitos; one of the largest and finest of the 
group; game, hardy, intelligent, and a 
high and lofty jumper. Salmon trout, ac- THE 
cording to Jordan, is a good name for it. STEELHEAD. 
Habits are like those of salmon, and it 
does not go far to sea. In salt water it is silvery; in fresh 
water spots appear. It ranges in weight from two to 
twenty-five pounds. Enters streams from ocean in Sep- 
tember and October; spawns at headwaters in April or 
March, does not die after spawning. The fall run averages 
three pounds. In December and January there is another 
run of larger fish, from ten to twenty-five pounds. They 
spawn in July at headwaters. The famous steelhead 
rivers are Eel, Garcia, Russian, Paper Mill Creek, Marin 
County, and all lagoons north of the Santa Ynez. 

The Rainbow trout, named by Dr. Starr Jordan in 1878, 
is the common trout of California brooks and permanent 
mountain streams. One of the hard- — 
est fighters and one of the best food THE RAINBOW 
food fishes. Flesh is white or deep TROUT. 
red. The Rainbow is mature at six (S. irideus.) 
months and attains a weight of 
twenty-five pounds. Nearly all have a rainbow-like sheen. 
It runs up stream to spawn, taking small falls in March, 
but in Pelican Bay, Klamath, is found with spawn every 
month in the year. It takes a fly, grasshopper or min- 
now. Ranges far down into Lower California and varies 
much in shape and weight in different localities. In the 
Feather River, where the water is cold and fairly swift, 
it is very game, and a splendid leaper. 

This beautiful trout was found in the Cathlapootl 
River by General McClellan. It is very similar to the 
Rainbow; weighs about one pound. 

Kern River trout (S. gilberti), attrac- OREGON 

tive and game, especialy in Marble BROOK TROUT. 
Canyon, is found in the Kern, Merced (S. masoni.) 

and Kings Rivers, and _ various 
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streams of the Southern Sierra Nevadas. In the streams 
it is small, but in lakes, as Kern, it attains a weight of 
twelve pounds and possibly more. 

Originally described by Dr. David Starr Jordan, the 
eminent authority on fishes, the Golden trout is found © 
in the high Sierras, in Kern River and 
vicinity. Several species are now THE GOLDEN 
known. (Salmo whitei, Evermann), TROUT. 
from Soda Creek; (S. agua bonita, Jor- 
dan), from the South Fork of the Kern, and S. roosevelt, 
from Volcano Creek. It is a small trout, an eager biter, 
very game and very unsophisticated. It is unlawful to. 
take it. Its belly is a rich yellow-golden, and a yellow 
sheen is all over it. It has taken its color from the ~ 
strange volcanic region in which it lives. 

The Dolly Varden trout is found in Upper Soda 
Springs; a beautiful fish, dotted with large crimson dots. 
It ranges from Japan to the upper 
Sacramento, where it is found in THE DOLLY 
all the branching streams, the Mc- VARDEN TROUT. 
Cloud and its tributaries, also in (Salvilinus malma.) 
the upper Columbia; north of Puget 
Sound it runs to the sea, and then looks like a steelhead. 

It is the “‘salmon trout” “of Alaska, the “bulltrout 
of Washington, but in California it is styled the Dolly 
Varden. It ranges up to ten pounds, and is a fine game 
fish. 

The big trout of the Yukon is identical with the 
great lake trout of the Mackinaw. 
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On the Atlantic coast of England and America there 
is but one salmon (Salmo salar.) On the Pacific Coast 
the angler has the choice of five, but very different, as all 
the Pacific species of both sexes die after spawning. The 
largest, gamest and best from an economic standpoint, 
is the King salmon, the common fish of Monterey Bay 
and the Sacramento, Columbia and other rivers, as the 
Rogue and Feather. They do not take a fly, as they do not 
feed in fresh water, and doubtless only take a spoon when 
it annoys them, arousing their predatory instinct. 

When from two to three years old, they leave salt 
water, go up the rivers, spawn and die. This fish, which 
attains a weight of 100 pounds, swims 2250 miles up the 
Columbia to spawn. It has a high economic value all 
along the coast. This salmon affords great sport all 
summer in Monterey Bay and far north. 

Equally valuable is the Red salmon, ranging up to 
eight pounds. Its flesh is red and coarse. In the sea its 
belly is white in the early run; later be- 
comes crimson. This fish spawns instreams THE RED 
which run into lakes only. When both sal- SALMON. 
mon are going up, the reds in a body will 
turn up their stream, which leads to a lake, while the 
Chinooks will continue on to snow-fed heads. 

This salmon ranges up to ten or fourteen pounds; is 
slightly spotted and does not change to red as the pre- 
ceding. It is very common and only 
goes up rivers a mile or so to spawn. SILVER, DOG 
Its flesh is pale. Another species is the AND 
dog or calico salmon, with similar habits, HUMPBACK 
ranging from San Francisco north, and SALMON. 
to Japan. The Humpback salmon is a 
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lack bass fishing at Ballard Lake, near 
Sonoma County. 
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diminutive species, not over six pounds in weight, and is 
easily recognized by the large black spots on the back. 
It ranges from Puget Sound north. 

The hydraulic mining in the Sacramento River de- 
stroyed the spawning grounds of the King salmon, but 
the State is now placing millions of young in its waters 
and the sport is better than ever, about the famous bay 
of Monterey, where the Chinook gathers in myriads in 
summer, feeding on sardines and anchovies, a last meal, 
as when it enters fresh water in September its stomach 
shrinks and shrivels. 

The Striped Bass is now affording much sport in 
California. It is found in the Sacramento, a few in 
Southern California, in Del Norte County and 
Eel River. ALIEN . 

Eastern Brook Trout have been introduced FISHES. 
into the streams of Fresno and ‘Tulare 
Counties, which have had no trout, in the streams of the 
giant forest, Paradise Valley, Sequoia and General Grant 
Parks; also in some of the little known lakes near Glen 
Alpine, Tahoe, Rubicon and Velma Lakes. They are 
ee to be seen in the brooks leading off the’ Feather 

iver. 
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ANGLING CLUBS. 


There are a number of angling clubs on the coast, as 
the Tuna Club, Light Tackle Club, California Rod & Reel 
Club, The Striped Bass Club, The Monterey Fishing 
Club, and many more whose members will gladly give 
information. The Tuna Club of Santa Catalina Island, 
Charles F. Holder, President; Secretary, L. P. Streeter, 
Pasadena; Corresponding Secretary, F. L. Harding, 512 
Arcade Building, Philadelphia. The California Rod & 
Reel Club of Los Angeles, E. R. Hedderly, President; 
S, T. Sayler, Secretary. The Light Tackle Club ot 
Avalon, Hon. E. R. Brewster of Avalon, Secretary. The 
Striped Bass Club, San Francisco; The Rod & Reel Club, 
Coronado Beach, Cal.; Anglers’ Association, 1771 Geary 
St., San Francisco; California Game & Fish Protective 
Association, Secretary, E. A. Mocker, 1316 Hayes st. 
San Francisco; County Secretaries; San Francisco Fly 
Casting Club, F. W. Brotherton, Secretary, 29 Wells 
Fargo Building, San Francisco. The following County 
Secretaries of the California Game & Fish Association 
can (if stamps are enclosed) be applied to for informa- 
tion about fishing in their several localities, covering tie 
State: 


Alameda County Fish and Game Protective Ass’n— 
A. L. Henry, Sec.-Treas., Livermore, Cal. 
Alturas—R. A. Laird, Sec., Alturas, Cal. 
Angels—Walter Tryon, Sec., Angels Camp, Gal: 
Arroyo Grande—S. Clevenger, Sec., Arroyo Grande, Cal. 
Auburn—F. A. Francis, Sec., Auburn, Cal. 
Audobon Society of California—W. Scott Way, Sec., 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Boulder Creek—W. H. Aram, Sec., Boulder Creek, Cal. 
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ANGLING CLUBS OF CALIFORNIA 


California Rod and Gun Club Association, 316 Mills 
_ Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Capitola—E. A. Mocker, Sec., Capitola, Cal. 
Cloverdale—C. H. Smith, Sec., Cloverdale, Cal. 
Colusa—S. J. Gilmour, Sec., Colusa, Cal. 
Corning—Mason Case, Sec., Corning, Cal. 
Covelo—H. W. Schutler, Sec., Covelo, Cal. 
Deer Creek—Jos. Mitchell, Sec., Hot Springs, Cal. 
Fort Bragg—Thos. Burns, Sec., Fort Bragg, Cal. 
Fresno—D. Dismukes, Sec., Fresno, Cal. 
Grass Valley—John Mulroy, Sec., Grass Valley, Cal. 
Healdsburg F. and G. P. Ass’n—J. H. Kruse, Sec., 
Healdsburg, Cal. 
Hollister—Wm. Higby. Sec., Hollister, Cal. 
Humboldt—Julius Janssen, Sec., Humboldt, Cal. 
Jackson—O.°H. Reichling, Sec., Jackson, Cal. 
Kelseyville—Chas. H. Pugh, Sec., Kelseyville, Cal. 
Kern County—E. F. Pueschel, Sec., Bakersfield, Cal. 
Kings County—S. S. Mullins, Sec., Hanford, Cal. 
Lakeport—B. F. McIntyre, Sec., Lakeport, Cal. 
Laytonville—J. G. Dill, Sec., Laytonville, Cal. 
Lodi—Greer McDonald, Sec., Lodi, Cal. 
Lompoc—W. R. Smith, Sec., Lompoc, Cal. 
Los Angeles—L. Herzog, Sec., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Madera—Joe Bancroft, Sec., Madera, Cal. 
Marysville—R. B. Boyd, Sec., Marysville, Cal. 
Mendocino City—O..L. Stanley, Sec., Mendocino City, Cal. 
Mohawk Valley F. and. G. P. Association—Fred King, 
Sec.-Treas., Cleo, Plumas County, Cal. 
Monterey County Fish and Game Protective Ass’n— 
Ney Otis, Sec., Monterey, Cal. 
Napa—W. West, Sec., Napa, Cal. 
Nevada City—Fred C. Brown, Sec., Nevada City, Cal. 
Ocean Park—L. Herzog, Sec., Ocean Park, Cal. 
Oroville—G. T. Graham, Sec., Oroville, Cal. 
Oxnard—Roy B. Witman, Sec., Oxnard, Cal. 
Paso Robles—T. W. Henry, Sec., Paso Robles, Cal. 
Petaluma—Jos. Steiger, Sec., Petaluma, Cal. 
Pescadero—C. J. Coburn, Sec., Pescadero, Cal. 
Porterville—G. R. Lumley, Sec., Porterville, Cal. 
Quincy—T. F. Spooner, Sec., Quincy, Cal. 
Red Bluff—W. F. Luning, Sec., Red Bluff, Cal. 
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Redding—Dr. B. F. Belt, Sec., Redding, Cal. 

Redlands—Robert Leith, Sec., Redlands, Cal. 

Redwood City—C. Littlejohn, Sec., Redwood City, Cal. 

Riverside—Joe Shields, Sec., Riverside, Cal. 

San Andreas—Will A. Dower Sec., San Andreas, Cal. 

San Rafael—H. E. Robertson, Sec., San Rafael, Cal. 

Santa Ana—J. W: Carlyle, Sec., Santa Ana) Gat. 

Santa Barbara—E. C. Tallant, Sec., Santa Barbara, Cal 

San Bernardino—F. C. Moore, Sec., San Bernardino, Cal. 

Santa Clara—J. H. Faull, Sec., San Jose, Cal. 

Santa Cruz—R. Miller, Sec., Santa Graze: Cal. 

San Diego—A. D. Jordan, Sec., San Diego, Cal. 

San Francisco Fly Casting Club—F. W. Brotherton, 
Sec., 29 Wells Fargo Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Saver HT. &. Coblentz, Sec., Sanger, Cal. 

Santa Maria—L. J. Morris, Sec., Santa Maria, Cal. 

Santa Rosa—Miles Peerman, BAe, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

San Luis Obispo—C. A. Younglove, Sec., San Luis 
Obispo, Cal. 

Salinas—J. J. Kelley, Sec., Salinas, Cal. 

Selma—J. J. Vanderburg, Sec., Selma, Cal. 

Sierra—Dr. S. H. Crow. Sec., Sierraville, Cal. 

Sierra County F. and G. Association—F. B. Sparks, 
Sec., Loyalton, Cal. 

Siskiyou—-W. A. Sharp, Sec., Sisson, Cal. 

Santa Paula—Dr. R. L. Poplin, Sec., Santa Paula, Cal. 

Sacramento County—A. Hertzey, Sec., Sacramento, Cal. 

Sonora—J. A. Van Harlingen, Sec., Sonora, Cal. 

Stockton—R. L. Quisenberry, Sec., Stockton, Cal. 

Susanville—R. M. Rankin, Sec., Susanville, Cal. 

Sutter Creek—L. F. Stinson, Sec., Three Rivers, Cal. 

Truckee River F. and G. Ass’n—A. F. Schlumpf, 
Truckee, Cal. 

Ukiah—Sam D. Paxton, Sec., Ukiah, Cal. 

Vallejo—J. V. O’Hara, Sec., Vallejo,: Cal. 

Ventura—M. E. V. Bogart, Sec., Ventura, Cal. 

Visalia—Thomas A. Chaten, Sec., Visalia, Cal. 

Watsonville—Ed Winkle, Sec., Watsonville, eal 

Willits—Chester Ware, Sec., Willits, Cal. 

Woodland—W. F. Huston, Sec., Woodland, Wal. 

West Berkeley—Charles Hadlan, Sec., West Berkeley, Cal, 

Yreka—F. E. Autenreith, Sec., Yreka, Cal; 
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The Painted Cave, Santa Cruz Island, Santa Barbara Channel, 


CALIFORNIA STATE FISH LAWS. 


Shipping Game—Do not ship more than legal limit in 
one day. Mark name and address of shipper; also quantity 
and kind of game in package. 

Salmon—Close season Sept. 17th to Oct. 23d; Oct. 23d 
to Nov. 15th, above tide water; between sunrise of each 
Saturday and sunset of the following Sunday. Unlawful 
to use less than 744-inch mesh net; to take fish less than 
five inches in length. 

Trout—Open season May 1st to Nov. 15th. Unlawful 
to buy or sell less than one pound in weight; to take ex- 
cept with hook and line; to take less than five inches in 
length; to have more than 25 pounds, or more than 50 fish 
in one day. 

Steelhead Trout—April 1st to Sept. 17th; Oct. 23d to 
Feb. 1st; April is an open month in tide water only. Un- 
lawful to take, except with hook and line; to take, kill or 
have in possession more than 50 per day; to ship out of 
State; to take or have in possession fish under five inches 
in length. 

Golden Trout—Close season between April ist, 1907, 
and May Ist, 1909. 

Striped Bass—Close season to net fishermen only, be- 
tween sunrise of each Saturday and sunset of the follow- 
ing Sunday. Unlawful to buy, sell, offer for sale, or. to 
take, catch, kill or have in one’s possession, fish of less 
than three pounds in weight; to ship fish of less than three 
pounds in weight, out of State. 


Prizes of the Tuna Club. 
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Black Bass—June ist to Jan. ist. Unlawful to take, 
except with hook and line; limit, 50 fishin one day. 
’ White Fish—May 1st to Nov. 15th. 
Sacramento Perch—Close season until Jan. 1st, 1911. 
Sturgeon—No open season. Unlawful to take or have 
in possession. 


LITERATURE ON ANGLING. 


Guide to Fishes; by David Starr Jordan (Henry Holt 
-& Co.). Fishes of North America. The Game and Food 
Fishes of. the U. S., by Jordan and Evermann (Page & 
Co., New York): Big Game Fishes of the U. S., by Charles 
PF. “Holder... Macmillan. & Co.)... Life -in* the , Open, 
Charles F. Holder (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Big Game at 
Sea (The Outing Co.). The Outdoor Library, Dr. Yale, 
etc. (Scribner & Sons). Life and Sport on» the Pacific 
Coast, H. A. Vachell (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Reminiscences 
of a Sportsman, J. Parker Whitney (Forest and Stream 
Pub. Co.): The Log of a Sea Angler (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). The American Game Fishes, Prof. G. Brown Goode 
(Estes, Lauriat & Co.). Reports of State Board of Fish 
Commissioners of California, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
«The Golden Trout of the High Sierras, by Prof. Evermann, 
U.S. Bureau of Fisheries. The Sunset and Western Field 
and Stream Magazines. 
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* ' REPRESENTATIVES PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
CHAS. S. F&e, Passenger Traffic Mamager.........0....0.0.cc:scesecsssseeeeseeeeeeee an Francisco, Cal. 
JAs. HorsBurRGH, JR., CUS EN MiB ES oe a a, i a San Francisco, Cal. 
R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent... eeee eens San Francisco, Cal. 
HyRe JupAH, Assistant General Passenger “Agent... ...........se.eeseneeeseeeee San Francisco, Cal. 
PAUL SHovpP, Assistant General Passenger Agent ...............cccceesereereeseees San Francisco, Cal. 


T. A. GRAHAM, Assistant General Passenger Ageut, 600 S. Spring St....... Los Angeles, Cal. | 
_M. O. BICKNELL, Assistant General Passenger Agent Tucson, Ariz. 
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Wm McMurray, General Passenger Agerit, Oregon Lines... eee eeee Portland, Ore. 
J MZ5coTT, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines..................+ Portland, Ore. 
D. E. Burcey, General Passenger Agent, Lines East of Sparks........... Salt Lake City, Utah 
D. S. SPENCER, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Lines East of Sparks............ Salt Lake City, Utah 
THOS. J. ANDERSON, General Passenger. Agent, G H.& S.A. Ry... Hou:=ton, Texas 
Jos. HELLEN, Assistant General Passenger Agent, GieHl see wAR RY? 22 ae. Houston, Texas 
F. BE, Batrurs, General Passenger Agent, M. L.& TLR. Roe New Orleans, La. 
M. O. BICKNELL, General Passenger Agent, A.& C.R.R.,C. Y.R.& P.R.R., GV. G. 
&N.Ry., M. & P.& S.R. V. R. R.. Sonora Ry......: Se tk adios Adve ehones tes Tucson, Ariz. 
G. F. JAcKsoN, Asst. General Passenger Agent, Sonora Ry..........06....00000 Guaymas, Mexico 
GENERAL DIVISION AND TRAVELING AGENTS 
ATLANTA, GA.—J. F. Van Rensselaer, General Agent...i..... eee eee 124 Peachtree Street 
MemriMoRe, WMo.—Bb. B. Barber, Agent,....2:....-csccssceccdecesspustecesecdbtepeneses ......Piper Building 
eeereaito th F. Stibbs, Dist. Pass. Agent, O..S. L. RoR... Rigi. ce sachs gceespotansaocoanes 
Boston, MAss.—E. E. Currier, New BrelandsAgent x, .)..c0¥es.2.0-haen 170 Washington Street 
Butre, MontT.—F. D. Wilson, D. P.& F. Agt., OO. R. & N. Cow... 105 N. Main Street 
CHICAGO, PLL.—W. G. Neimyer, General Agent. ...0. 11.03). ccee eee eeeeeee 120 Jackson Boulevard 
CINCINNATI, On1O—W. H. Connor, General Agent. ..0..........ceeeecee ee eee 53 East Fourth Street 
- DENVER, CoLo.—W. K. McAllister, General Agent.........313 Railway Exchange Building 
Des Moines, IA.—J W. Turtle, Traveling Passenger Agent... 313 West 5th Street 
eeeorreMicn—-¥-b. Cltoate, General Agent. .....0... oi eeseesssnorenceseooers 11 Fort Street 
Deepa, TEXAS—A. WW. Reeves, General Agent, G. H. &S. A. Ry. ci... ccsscscesnsecnsncdvcosee 
Fresno, Cat.—C€.-M. Burkhalter, District Passenger and Freight Agent......... to13 J Street: . 
PeaNeAGeGr ry, Mo.=H..G. Kaill) General Agetity .....2.5.....0h.cccsccdeacs ssssnuees got Walnut Street 
LEwisTon, IpAHoO—C. W. Mount, General Agent, O. R. 8° N. Cow... eceecceesedeceegeceresgesesees 
Los, ANGELES, CAu.—N. R. ‘Martin, Dist. Pass. Agent.................. 600 South Spring Street 
Mexico City, Mex.—W. C. McCormick, General Agent... eee eee Prol. 5 de Mayo 


MINNEAPOLAS, MINN.—H. F. Carter, District Passenger Agent............... 21 S. Third Street 


~ MonTeREy, MeEx.—H. N. Gibson, General Agent... lee eeee eens Old P. O. Building 


New York, N. Y.—L. H. Nutting, Gen. East. Pass. Agent 
OAKLAND, CAL.—G. T. Forsyth, Dist. Pass. and Frt. Agent 
OLympiA, WAsH.—J. C. Percival, Agent 


PEO A Be ts 1 and 349 Broadway 
erties Lae 13th and Franklin Streets 
Percivals Dock 
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PHIPADPUPHTA, PAR. J. Smith Agent... o.:............-ceececeseepeeees seqnbeeee 632 Chestnut Street 
PirrseurGc, PA.—G. G. Herring, General Agent..............ciceeeescceeesetanean 708-9 Park Build ng 
RENO, Nev.—E. W. Clapp, District Passenger and Freight Agent........... ... Depot Building 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—John C. Stone, District Passenger and Freight Agent 
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Sat LAKE City, UTAH—D. R. Gray, Dist. Pass. and Freight Agent......... 201 Main Street 
SAN Dieco, CAL.—]. R. Downs, Commercial Agent..,...... Beet AO ee AY ete: gor Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A. S: Mann, Dist. Pass. Agt...... .. 884 Market St. and 12 Powell St. 
SAN JosE, CAL.—E. Shillingsburg, Dist. Pass. and Freight Agt...... 40 E. Santa Clara Street 
Sune VW ASH—E. bs Ellis, General Agerit..... soci... .c0cosecosstersbcttesedetes 608 First Avenue 
‘SPOKANE, WASH.—W. R. Skey, Traveling Passenger Agent, O. R. & N. Co. 00... ees cs scenes 
St, Louis, Mo.—L, E. Townsley, General Agent... ci.....5....cccccssesecccsssesesecess 903 Olive Street 
SyRACUSE, N. Y.—F. T. Brooks, New-York State Agent.............. 212 W. Washington Street 
SPACOMAS VV ASHi— Robt, Bee, Agents ..6....55.....cccosccitebeceseescedsers Eleventh and Pacific Avenue 


Tucson, Ar1z.—M. O. Bicknell, Asst. General Passenger and Freight Agent 
WALLA WALLA, WASH.—R. Burns, Dist. Frt. & Pass. Agt., O. R. & N.C... eee eeee 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—A. J. Poston, Gen’l Agt. Washington-Sunset Route.,....... 905 F Street 


PPrereeeerertr Sesser) 


Rudolph Falck, General European Passenger Agent, Amerikahaus, 25, 27 Ferdinand 
Strasse, Hamburg, Germany; 49 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., England,;. 
22 Cockspur Street, London, W. E., England; 25 Water Street, Liverpool, England; 
118 Wynhaven S. S., Rotterdam, Netherlands; 11 Rue Chapelle de Grace, Antwerp, 
Belgium; 39 Rue St. Augustin, Paris, France, 
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_ YoKOHAMA, JAPAN, Te D. McKay, General Passenger Agent...........0......065 S. FOR 
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